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Prices 
Reduced! 


Double Thick Buckeve 
Covers are now cheaper 
and better. 








A new and more efficient 
method of manufactu:- 
ing has enabled us both 
to improve the paper and 
reduce the price, thus 
making the stock avail- 
able for many classes of 
work which hitherto 
would not have war- 
ranted the expense of a 
double thick cover. 

Double Thick Buckeye Cover 
is now by all odds the great- 


est value ever obtainable in 
a pasted stock. 

New prices and sample 
sheets can be obtained of 
nearest dealer. (See list on 
fourth page of ei insert. ) 
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HE new Sample-Book illustrated above, 
which will shortly be ready for dis- 


tribution, is in many respects the most 
remarkable paper demonstration that has ever been 
offered to the trade. In design, in contents, and in sig- 
nificance, it is the fitting outcome of a paper-making 
and paper-selling ideal that has been steadfastly per- 
sisted in for over half a century. 


The importance of this new book does not lie merely 
in its form, nor in the material of which it is made. It 
represents something more than a new and more effect- 
ive method of showing paper* it is something more 
than a display of extraordinary paper values: it is 
unique because it is a guide to a Paper Service that is 
proving of greater value to many progressive printers 
than even the high quality and moderate price of the 
actual papers it displays. 

This book and the other business building helps described in this 
advertisement have come into being because we have not been 


content merely to make good paper. It has been our aim to help 
printers ta use it profitably—to help them develop a better and 





*The new Buckeye Cover sample-book is so arranged that every color and every weight ina 
given finish is in plain sight when the book is opened. The four weights in each finish are 
grouped together for easy Comparison and are shown in four steps at the bottom of the book. 
The sixteen colors are then stepped off on the lower right hand corner, and the bottom and 
corner steps are combined so that the thumb can be placed instantly on any weight in any 
color. The book has several other novel features which can not be described here on account 


of lack of space. It will be sent free when ready, to all printers who ask for it. 
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broader market for the many forms of adver- 
tising literature in the manufacture of which 
Buckeye Covers are or may be used. We 
have made it our business to create a 
demand for good printing as well as to supply 
the paper on which the good printing could 
be done. 


' That the printers of America have appre- 


ciated this combination — this union of good 
paper and good service—is amply evidenced 
by the fact that Buckeye Cover to-day is 
the largest selling brand of cover paper in the 
world, and constantly growing in popularity. 
Our sales have shown the wisdom of our 
policy, and justified its further extension. 


There are still many printers, however, who 
know BUCKEYE only as a good cover 
paper, printers who buy the stock constantly 
and usd it profitably and satisfactorily, but 
without availing themselves of the service 
to which they are also entitled. 


It is this fact which prompts us to set forth 
here, not only our new plans for the coming 
season, but also the particulars concerning 
those features of Buckeye service which are 
already available, and of which we believe 
more printers should take advantage. 


The Buckeye 


“Proofs” 


For three years we have been sending these 
“proofs” free by prepaid express to all 
printers writing for them. Many hundreds 
have received and been benefited by them; 
many hundreds more ought to. The proofs 
are actual reproductions of notable covers 
and other advertising pieces, many of a sort 
which could not be shown in a sample-book. 
With this set of specimens before you, you 
are in effect enabled to make an idea-gather- 
ing tour of the country without leaving your 
chair. Every process is represented, includ- 
ing rubber offset and intaglio photogravure, 
so that the set is an interesting and instruc- 
tive exhibit of good printing, as well as a 
demonstration of “Buckeye Quality.” The 
“proofs” will be sent to you when you write 
for them. 


— 
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Better Dummies 


with 
Less Trouble 


The above illustration gives an idea of the 
variety of sizes and shapes included in 
the assortment of “Dummy Covers” 
which we send free to printers on request. 
These covers will save time and money 
for any progressive printer, besides in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the dummies 
he submits to his customers. When you 
put one of these covers on a dummy, 
you show your customer, not only the 
stock you propose using, but how it will 
look when printed, making it easier for you 
to secure the job at a price that will yield 
a good profit. The set is yours for the 
asking. Write direct to Mill — see second 
page following for address. 





The Buckeye 


‘Dummy Covers’ 7A. 
7 U , 


When #s*the Mail Man @mes 


Included in the assortment of Buckeye LIS is 


Proofs is an assortment of Dummy Covers 
that has been the means of saving many 
dollars and landing many orders for pro- 
gressive printers. These covers are made 
of Buckeye stock, in a variety of sizes, 
weights and finishes, and are printed in 
two colors with a blank space for a name or 
title, making it easy to produce a finished 
two or three color cover for a booklet or 
catalogue dummy by merely setting up the 
title in type and imprinting it in the proper 
space. The dummy covers are also useful in 
suggesting appropriate color combinations 
on the various shades of Buckeye Cover. 
We have just completed an entirely new set, 
which will be sent to you free of charge on 
request. 


The Buckeye Book of 
Direct Advertising 


Is our latest effort to make the preparation 
of Booklets, Catalogues and all forms of 
advertising easier for the printer and his 
customers. It will not be ready for a few 
weeks, but it is not too early to write for a 
copy. The first books completed will be 
mailed in the order the requests are 
received. This book represents the first 
serious attempt that has been made to 
formulate the principles and practice of 
Direct Advertising, and its effect will be to 
greatly stimulate the demand for well- 
designed Catalogues, Booklets and Folders. 
Every printer who has a copy will find it 
easier to sell more and better printing. 


Buckeye Envelopes 


Envelopes made of cover paper to match 
the cover of a catalogue or booklet are not 
new, but our method of stimulating the sale 
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“How About 
the 


Envelope?” 


This question is asked the salesmen of a 
certain large paper jobbing house, when- 
ever they come in with an order for stock 
to be used in printing a catalogue or 
booklet —‘“‘ How about the envelope?” 
It is a good question for the printer.to 
keep in mind as well. Every catalogue 
or booklet you print, if it is to be mailed, 
requires an envelope. Why not get the 
order for the envelopes? The Buckeye 
Envelope Set, illustrated above, makes it 
easy. It is sent free to printers on request. 


USE BUCKEYE (OVERS 
SOO) ap erisING} 





of them is new, and is certain to make many printing orders grow. where none grew before. Every 
Catalogue or Booklet order is a potential envelope order, and the Buckeye Envelope sample set has 
been designed for the purpose of making it easy for you to get the envelope order. It consists 
of an assortment of envelopes, in various sizes, all beautifully printed in from one to three colors, 
so that you can show your customer exactly what he can get if he orders similar envelopes of you. 
In this way, without adding to the cost of solicitation, you can add substantially to the profit on 
the majority of the catalogue and booklet jobs you handle. We'll send you a complete set of 
these printed envelopes, with suggestions in regard to ordering and printing them, on receipt of 
your request. 


HE trade helps described in this advertisement would not 
have been possible, still less would they have paid, if they 
had not been backed by recognized quality in our product. 


It is only because we have been able to make a superlatively good cover paper; 
because manufacturing efficiency has enabled us to sell it at a moderate price, 
because printers have found the sale value of BUCKEYE COVER so much greater 
than its cost, that “Buckeye Service” in its present extensiveness has become 
possible. You can profit, in prestige as well as in pocket, by using both. Write 
us for anything described in this advertisement that you think you can use. Order 


BUCKEYE COVER of any of the dealers listed at the bottom of this page. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 


BALTIMORE Dobler & Mudge. The Peters Paper Co. OKLAHOMA CITY.Western Newspaper Union 

BIRMINGHAM... .. The Whitaker Paper Co. John Martin Paper Co. Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. GRAND RAPIDS . . Central Michigan Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA . . Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

The Alling & Cory Co. HOUSTON Southwestern Paper Co. PITTSBURGH The Alling & Cory Co. 

John Martin Paper Co. INDIANAPOLIS... {C. P. Lesh Paper Co. ****\ The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CHATTANOOGA. . . Archer Paper Co. \indiana Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE. Pacific Paper Co. 
CHICAGO JJames White Paper Co. KANSAS CITY Graham Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA. . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
\J. W. Butler Paper Co. LOS ANGELES Zellerbach Paper Co. ROCHESTER The Alling & Cory Co. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. MEMPHIS Tayloe Paper Co. Graham Paper Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, O.. The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. . Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
MILWAUKEE... {The E. A. Bouer Co. SALT LAKE CITY. Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. 

(The Cin’ti Cordage & Pa. Co. * \Standard Paper Co. : SAN FRANCISCO. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
{The Union Paper & Twine Co. MINNEAPOLIS... .McClellan Paper Co. Richmond Paper Co. 
\The Central Ohio Paper Co. MONTREAL Howard Smith Paper Mills,Ltd. SPOKANE American Type Founders Co. 
The Centra! Ohio Paper Co. NASHVILLE Graham Paper Co. TOLEDO The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. NEW ORLEANS... .E. C. Palmer & Co. The Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd. 
The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. NEW YORK /Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, WINNIPEG John Martin Paper Co. 
DETROIT ......iccscc The Union Paper & Twine Co. \ 32-34-36 Bleecker Street. FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 
DES MOINES Carpenter Paper Co. OAKLAND Zellerbach Paper Co. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England 














0 after Big Game 
with an air gun! 


—“4 
to solicit printing orders when half- 
equipped with samples and suggestions; 
by so doing you simply hand your competitor 
the advantage—make it easy for him to defeat you. 


Did you ever stop to think how many things influ- 
ence the buyer in placing his printing orders? There are a 
a great many, to be sure, but they lie largely within the printer’s power to 
control. A carefully thought out suggestion for a cover design with samples of 
appropriate stock will often win an advertiser’s favor. Covers are an important 
factor in catalogs and booklets and the business man is always eager for prac- 
tical ideas, color schemes, etc. Show samples of the Butler line of covers and 
you will offer an argument no advertiser can resist. Every cover in our line is a big seller; 
hence there are no slow movers to increase overhead expense and take up valuable space. 


[: is neither safe nor profitable 


whey (jap a) 
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Besides many others, we offer such prominent lines of cover paper as SUNBURST, 
ANTIQUARIAN, ADVERTISERS, BUCKEYE and CLOTH OF GOLD. A strong col- 
lection of serviceable cover stocks patterned after the needs of both printer and advertiser. 


Just to show how we can serve you with covers that will help you get business, 
write for samples and prices. 


Distributors of ‘‘Butler Brands’’ Commercial Paper Co., New York City 


Standard Paper Co.___Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interstate Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


Sierra Paper Co 
Oakland Paper Co 


ESTABLISHED 


Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co..San Francisco, Cal. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co.__St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Cent. Mich. Paper Co.,Grand Rapids,Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co.,Spokane, Wash, 
Amer. Type Founders Co., Vancouver, B. C- 
Nat. Paper & Type Co. ("37s") New York City 
Nat. Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mex. 
Nat. Paper & Type Co., City of Monterey, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co.__-Havana,Cuba 
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“Peters, it’s a nuisance to have to go over these samples 

every time I give you an order.” 
“T know it. And you don’t need to, either. If you ll select 

Hammermill Bond, and use it for everything, you'll get better 
service and better satisfaction all around.” 

“Ts it expensive 

“No, it’s cheap enough to use for all your office forms and at the same time of such good 
quality that you'll be glad to have your letters go out on it. That’s one of the best things about 
it. You can use it for so many things. Such people as the New York Central R. R. and the 
United Cigar Stores use it. That’s pretty good evidence. Feel of this piece—tear it. You can 
see what it is.” 

“It feels good—and tears hard. How about colors and weights?” 

“Twelve colors and white and all standard weights. It’s good for colored forms, too, because 
the colors are always the same.” 
_ “This sounds good to me. I’m tired of having to get used to a different kind of paper all the 
time. Every printer gives me something different and I never know what I’m going to get. I'll 
specify Hammermill Bond right through from now on. Let me see the proofs as soon as possible.” 


When a customer sees that you're thinking of him and his interests, when he feels that he 
can put confidence in you, he'll stick. Service is what he’s looking for, and the man who gives 
it holds his business. 

Every user of Hammermill Bond is a friend of the man who persuaded him to try it. If you 
haven't it already, write for our new book of samples. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
Makers of 


AMMERM 2 
. BOND . 


“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 
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WE ALL KNOW 


that all offset presses print. We also know that there is 
a large variety of presses made. But—Why have others 
said “SCOTT Presses” when they were buying offset 
printing machines? We'll tell you why. Because they 
positively know that the name “SCOTT” stands for the 
highest efficiency in offset press construction. It is a 
guarantee that the machine is built right, runs right, and 
that the price is right. These are the good features that 
immediately come to their minds when they want a press. 
And you want the best. That’s why you will specify 


SCOTT OFFSET PRESSES, sooner or later. 


And the sooner you do—the quicker you’ll profit 





WALTER SCOTT & CO. iiciiiisilias 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Monadnock Block 


New York Office, 


1 Madison Avenue 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 


If our new Litho Press Catalogue has not yet reached you, send for another copy. It is very instructive. 





























THE PURCHASE OF A 
CUTTING MACHINE 


THE ESSENTIAL POINTS TO CONSIDER 


SPEED ACCURACY CLAMPING POWER 
STRENGTH SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 


Made in sizes 36 inches to 75 inches. 


one 


SHERIDANS NEW MoDaL 


THE SHERIDAN IMPROVED NEW MODEL CUTTER 
COMBINES THEM ALL 


We have recently gotten up a circular describing this machine. It contains facts, not theories. Let us 
send it to you. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
































PATENT NOTICE 
Linotype vs. Intertype 









We desire to announce that we 
have recently instituted an action 
in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, against the International 
Typesetting Machine Company 
(manufacturers of the Intertype) 
for infringement of United States 
Letters Patent to O. Mergen- 
thaler, No. 614,229; to O. Mer- 
senthaler, No. 614,230; and to 
J.R. Rogers, Reissue No. 13,489. 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 












































Reliable 
Printers 
Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


"First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


1332135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St. So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Che stnut Str eet 


COLUM BUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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A Dexter Cutting Machine a 


is more than simply a producing feature 

of the Printer’s and Binder’s equipment — 

it is the FOUNDATION for accurate work 

which gives EVERY OTHER MACHINE 

used a FAIR and SQUARE START. In quantity and 
quality of output it earns its own good profit—then 
goes a long step farther for ‘‘general efficiency.” 


FOLDER 
COMPANY 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS 
PILE FEEDERS, CUTTERS 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Atlanta, Georgia San Francisco 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. Brintnall & Bickford 
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Price 


$1950 Lhis is the Type Caster 
that Presented its Owner 


with One Thousand Dollars 


THE RAILROADER PRINTING HOUSE, ST. PAUL, MINN., SAYS: 
‘“‘Three years ago we purchased one of your Type Casters, and in 
looking up its record we find that it not only has paid for itself but 
has presented us with one thousand dollars.’’ 


| i Type is tools. Have you ever figured up what 
| acer al tae Ce eon you lose if your composing room is short of 
type and spacing material—the tools that mean 
| a full day’s work for every compositor and the saving of many idle hours 


that cost money in wages and poor service to your customers. You may 
not need a composing machine. but if you use type you do need a 
Monotype Type Caster. 


It will help you to secure, to handle and to hold profitable business. It is 
your one best argument to close contracts with the customer who wants 
“personality” in his printing. It is a lever to create business, because it 
puts quality into your work, and quality is something you can sell. 


When you buy a Monotype Type Caster 


you buy the certainty of a permanent eo | 





supply of matrices. More than 1050 fonts 
of the best type faces are now shown in 


this big Specimen Book—and there are [THE MONOTYPE 


‘Specimen Book of Faces 
| * 


Standard Monotype Line 


more coming all the time. That’s why it 
is a loose-leaf book and has room to spread 
another inch in thickness. 


AIVEE NANIDVS AS SAA LONOW 
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Matrices is as Useless as 
Type Cases without Type’’ 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
World Building Wentworth Building Rand-McNally Building 


Pacific Coast Toronto 
588 Sixty-third St., Oakland, Cal. Lumsden Building 


Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“‘A Type Caster without 
| 
| 
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Set in Monotype Series Nos. 88, 98 and 861 











THE LINOGRAPH 


PRICE, $1,800.00 
THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY 








@, No other linecasting machine com- 

_bines all the advantages embodied in 
the LINOGRAPH. The arrangement 
is such that greater production is the 
inevitable result. 


@, Modern methods all lead toward 
eliminating unnecessary motions, sim- 
plicity of mechanism and efficiency. 


@, The LINOGRAPH operator is not 
iis . . called upon to go around the machine 
ia deaaniidiaiair a nniieetitimea and climb a step to attend the distribu- 


tor, but can see the distribution from his chair. 


@, It is no hardship to change magazine, for it is of so convenient size, 
and is located so easily and absolutely, that any one can do it in from 


10 to 15 seconds. 


ql, The LINOGRAPH magazine is small and compact, but the supply of 
matrices is as great and greater than in other linecasting machines. 
There are 24 of each of the most frequently used characters, and keyboard 
troubles are a thing of the past. 


@, The LINOGRAPH is built on honor 
by modern methods, with two objects 
in view—easy operation and greater 
returns on the investment. 


@, These two results should determine 
which machine you buy, and the least 
you can do before placing an order is 
to investigate the LINOGRAPH. 


@., The price, too, is worth considering. 


¢, Write for catalog. Magazine change can be made in ten seconds. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa 
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PLECTROTYPERS PRINTERS 





By Every Test the Best 


Peerless Black stands alone as THE black which 
makes the finest litho half-tone, letter-press 
and book inks and inks to be used 
on fast-running presses. 


SX 


f 





PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURG, U.S.A 


Binney & Smith Co., 
Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, 
NEw YorRK,USA. 


Kaufmannshi 


3 Rue Amelot, Paris 
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100% Perfection in 
Color Electrotyping 


END a set of Color Plate Originals to The 
Royal Plant, where none of their printing 
qualities will be lost in electrotyping. 


Your originals will be lead moulded on the same 
big machine that moulds The Curtis Publishing 
Co.’s color plates—electro-plated in the same 
bath and finished by the same skilled workmen. 


It is this plant—this system —this skill—that leads 
the largest advertisers, printers and publishers to 
send all their “fussy” work, particularly their color 
originals, to the home of Royal Duplicuts. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


616 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


813 














No. 133 
Book and Catalog Folder 


Write for Details 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 South Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 


























T4E HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO REVOLUTION. 


COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





‘HE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


ew York Office, 38 Park Row. 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 


Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Winnipeg 





}bARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA ST. PAUL 


SEATTLE 


DALLAS ATLANTA WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile 








The Babcock Optimus 


The Babcock Optimus 








Progressive form rollers on Optimus presses—rollers you 
also can use on the table, or for ductor or rider—save about 
half the composition bills usually paid. The economy is an 
appreciable profit in a season’s work. The universally 
large size of all rollers betters distribution. 

When not good enough for form, a roller is good enough 
for some other position—if it fits. Its service is lenghtened, 
and it makes a greater return for its cost. 

On three and four-roller Optimus presses any composi- 
tion roller can be used in place of any other, and it fits. 
All of the same size, a minimum number need be on hand. 
If accident happens to one any other takes its place. A 
rider is always handy for the exacting job. No lost time; 
no added expense; no work less good. 

As a necessary factor in the perfection of Optimus dis- 
tribution the ink is broken up and freely worked before it 
gets to plate, which it reaches pretty well distributed. 

Ink therefore is not placed on table direct, as most do it. 
Distribution is greatly bettered by first feeding it to the 
vibrator on front rollers. This is done at the instant bed 
reverses and vibrator is still. The ductor remains as a dis- 
tributor half the time; when bed is at opposite reverse it 
quietly returns to fountain without spin, just as it met the 
vibrator in the first place without spin. 

In the meantime the ink is worked by ductor, vibrator 
and two rollers. It reaches plate as ductor returns to 


fountain in excellent condition for further manipulation by 
the table, rollers and vibrators. The form rollers now pick it 
up for further working between the table and their vibrators 
before it gets to form, which no undistributed ink can 
reach. 

Distribution never ceases when an Optimus is running. 
It is continuous; position of bed does not check it. The 
gears for driving vibrators are inside out of the way. 

Any roller can be put out of action without stopping 
press. It may save a roller by cooling it, and keep press 
going with the other three. 

Tripping cylinder can be made to trip fountain at the 
same time. 

Fountain is high; ink plate passes below it. Pushing 
delivery board towards cylinder uncovers fountain and 
table rollers. Ductor is easily taken out over fountain. 

Faulty fountain blades in other presses compel a new 
fountain, or the return of the old fountain to the factory 
for repair, either expensive in time and money. 

A small expense and brief time renew any Optimus 
fountain blade in owner’s pressroom. 

The ink table can be removed from an Optimus without 
the extra expense of taking out the bed. 

Optimus interchangeable distribution is simple, fast, 
noiseless, splendidly thorough. 

Economical in rollers and ink, it is prodigal in efficiency. 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 

















OSWEGO 


YOU GO 


(If You Are Wise) 








For Your Eyes: toan Oculist. For Law: toa Lawyer 
For Cutting Machines: to a Specialist 
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Oswego Auto Oswego Semi-Auto 


CONCENTRATION 


on a single line secures you the most expert and efficient service. 

Oswego service is highly specialized cutting machine service. 

Oswego and Brown & Carver cutting machine service has nearly half 

a century's experience perfecting it. It will be a pleasure to build 

for you an OSWEGO machine, adapted to your exact needs, which 
will increase your profits. 

















OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively Ninety Sizes and Styles, 16-inch to 84-inch 































































To answer the 


> STITCHER QUESTION? 


Try out the late style Monrror with 
the improved features : — 


Positive Feed — No Kinking 
Sacie Monier Short-Stroke Cut-Off 
ee Enclosed Supporter 

Solid Heavy Former 








c= full line of Monitor Bindery Machines, including the Mon- 

itor Box Stitchers, Multiplex and Duplex Punching Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, Paging and Numbering Machines, Hard 
Die Perforators, Creasers and Scorers, Embossers, Table Shears, 
Standing Presses and Job Backers can be seen in operation at the 
Printers’ Exposition at Toledo, Ohio, September 1 to 6, 1913. 
Come and see them. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


306 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, 124 White St. BOSTON, 130 Pearl St. 










































“U. P. M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 
| FOUR MEN SAVED 


THROUGH USE OF THE 


Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


In one great print-shop—these men had been 
employed to attend to the paper joggers on 
the presses. 

This fact in itself is reason enough for our 
Neutralizer being found in every pressroom. 
But this Neutralizer does more, it increases output and decreases spoilage and improves the 
quality of the printed product. 

















WE ALSO OFFER THE WE ALSO OFFER THE 





U. P. M. VACUUM U. P. M. AUTOMATIC 
BRONZER CONTINUOUS PILE FEEDER 
Bronzes and cleans the sheet at one operation Watch it work, then decide 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agent WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 































ustomers Measure 


° by th k th 
Printers “d seen - 


by the goods they sell. 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©. K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
SALES AGENT CHICAGO 


When a printer sells 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


he establishes himself as a high-grade concern, because 
these cards are the highest grade the world knows, 
and because high-grade people use them — will use 
no others. There is more profit to the printer, 
because he satisfies his customers, and a satisfied 
customer is always a trade-bringer — a trade-builder. 


Send for samples and prices to-day. Prove 
your class and improve your profits 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 


Robbins & Myers Motors 


If Your Machinery 


is motor-driven, if each piece has exactly the right motor and 
controller, you are in position to get the maximum results 
from your equipment ; in fact, in many cases you can double 
the output to be expected from an ordinary belt-driven print- 
shop, but be sure that the motors and controllers are correctly 
chosen and installed. We have the motors and the experience. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 














Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It is simple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 

Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 
be in every auditor’s office. 

Send for descriptive 
circular. 


Our other specialties 


Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 








BRONZING 
MACHINES 


for 
Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory : Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York Office —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 











COES RECORDS 
First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° e e ° e e ° e - 1890 


First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . ‘ - e - ‘ . - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . a ‘ 2 = e = . - 1894 
First to use a special package . e « ~ A p 4 é e e P - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . « ‘ é - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e ° e e - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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PROMOTED! 


From Printer to 
Advertising Man 


The chief has just sent for this young man to 
promote him from printer to advertising man. 
The young man’s knowledge of printing and type 
effects, plus his I. C. S. training in advertising, 
make him particularly fitted for the new position. 


Any ambitious printer can win a good position 
as advertising man, through I. C. S. help. You 
can. Advertising is work that you will like; and 
the I. C. S. way to learn how to do it will interest 
you immensely. 


The I. C. S. takes you every step of the way 
—teaches you the science of type and layouts — 
shows you how copy is written for big national 
advertisers— how inquiries are followed up — 
illustrations made by commercial artists — 
mediums selected—catalogues and booklets writ- 
ten—sales increased — everything from borders 
to managing a national advertising campaign. 


The way is easy. The I. C. S. way is endorsed 
by leading advertising men everywhere. All you 
have to do to learn how the I. C. S. can help you 
is to sign and mail the attached coupon to-day. 
Doing this costs you only the postage. You 
assume no obligation. 


Send the coupon NOW 


inse, Page 
Company 











Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 

















International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City State 





























Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 











The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 























“iu: IT’S TO YOUR] | ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Hie gen ADVANTAGE PRINTING-PRESS 


To first investigate 
this Stitcher before Mi () 7 (Q R S 


you buy any other. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economical 
and expeditious 
manner, 14 H.-P. Variable Speed Three-Phase Motor 
The Acme leads them for Job-Press Service 


all and is for sale by = . . 
Pelunete’ Senta tanens The Sprague Electric Two and Three Phase Job-Press 


throughout the United Motor is simple, neat, sturdy, compact and light in weight. 
States. For furtherand 2 to 1 speed control is provided. There is no commutator. 
full particulars write Every part of the apparatus is so rugged and foolproof that no 
attention beyond oiling the bearings is required. 


The Acme Staple - Send for Pamphlet No. 2454 


Machine Co.,Ltd. * 
re oaonsa Sprague Electric Works 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. ‘ J Of General Electric Company 
Progress Typewriter Supply Main Office: 527-531 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent Branch offices in principal cities 




















lL Se eel = Advantages of a ‘““Pony”’ 


ECORDS compiled in some of the leading 
R shops show that 85% of the work run on 
32x44 and larger machines would have 
run equally well on the medium size or pony 
presses. There are several elements that make 
the smaller machine advisable, and one is the 
matter of time and service in regard to delivery, 
the smaller machine producing the work more 
rapidly, enabling one to make his deliveries much quicker. 
They occupy less floor space. They carry less interest and 
less depreciation. They have many other advantages for 
general jobbing purposes, and the small amount of work 
that an office will secure for the larger machine can be 
much easier handled by splitting the forms. You can 
better afford to run these few jobs with a split form at a 
small margin of profit than you can to run a big press ten 
months out of the year on forms too small for it. 
In the medium sized and small press class the STONE- 
METZ TWO-ROLLER, TWO-REVOLUTION CYLINDER 
PRESS has established an enviable reputation. Simple in design 
and construction, possessing unyielding impressional strength, 
perfect register, fine ink distribution, unfailing sheet delivery and an easy, quiet movement at high speed, it will produce 
the maximum quantity and quality of work that can be done on a press of this class, including close register colorwork and 
fine half-tone printing. To printers interested we will gladly send full details of construction, samples of work, letters from 
users and other interesting STONEMETZ literature. 


Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 
Kent xD 


The Challenge Machinery Co. . 


OEY, 
Scene end Warhowe, = hints GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


124 South Wells St., Chicago September 1 to 6. 
































HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“o Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 








Style 3 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 


MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 








Non-Curling 
Gummed Papers 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Distinctive and special brands for all and every conceivable 
purpose. @, We produce high-grade gummed papers especially 
adaptable for lithographing as well as medium and cheaper 
grades for ordinary label printing. 
Send for our Sample-book 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1830 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 


BLACKSTONE BLACK 


NON-OFFSETTING 

The densest, cleanest work- 

ing Half-Tone Black made 
Try It and Be Convinced 





DETROIT 
17 Park Place 


CHICAGO 
705 S. Dearborn Street 

















Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses 


Size 6 x 10 inches. 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 
2% x4 in. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company gist Boe py 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 



































VERY industrial man knows that manufacturing economy 

is the real source of profit these days. Minimum operat- 

ing cost with maximum efficiency per operative, per machine, 
is the basis of industrial supremacy to-day. 


The dominant note of successful competition in the print- 
ing business is sounded in the productive efficiency of your 
plant and a minimum maintenance outlay. 


You get every unit of power from ™Hodgman, at much 
less cost than from any other press on the market, and 
the prolonged life of the machine, with the economy in 
rollers and other features, is a big saving which cuts a 
large item from the expense column year after year. 








The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by Metropolitan Life Building 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois 
P. LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 


DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 
$. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 














THE DUPLEX “JUNIOR” | 


We are now accepting orders for the New Duplex Junior Flat-Bed Perfecting Newspaper Press. 

We announced last year the bringing out of such a machine, and we intended to build it on the 
plan of printing with the movement of the cylinders in one direction only, with the reduced product 
and reduced price corresponding. 

However, after extended observation of results secured by similar machines in the field, and 
repeated inquiries for a less expensive press with greater productive capacity, we changed our plans 
and built a press printing on both the forward and backward strokes of the cylinders, constructed on 
the general lines of our universally popular 4, 6 and 8 page flat-bed press, but so simplified and reduced 
in cost of construction as to enable us to sell it at a much less price. 











a” THE DuPLex “JUNIOR” 
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THE DUPLEX JUNIOR— DRIVE SIDE 


Capacity, 4,6 or 8 pages. Speed, 5,000 per hour. 


This machine is not a substitute for our regular 4, 6 and 8 page press, which may be operated at a 
speed of 6,000 or more per hour, the price of which is $6,500, but it is a machine which will produce 
5,000 papers per hour of either 4, 6 or 8 pages, and the price will be only $4,500. 

This press and this price are adapted to the large number of publishers of daily newspapers whose 
circulation does not require the speed of our higher priced press, but who wish a machine capable of 
turning out more than 2,500 to 3,000 per hour, and able to meet the future demands of increasing 
circulation. 

We are the pioneers in flat-bed perfecting newspaper presses. We introduced them to the 
world. All preceding attempts in this direction had been failures. It is now a quarter of a century since 
we began to build these flat-bed newspaper machines. We are more familiar with the requirements of 
publishers in this field than any others can be. Not only that, but “ Duplex Quality” has become the 
standard throughout the world. This quality will be maintained in this new machine. 


THE DUPLEX PRIN 


BATTLE CREE 


NEW YORK OFFICGEW 





LONDON : 
Linotype and Machinery, Limited MILLER & RICHARD - - - 


Sill 
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_A DUPLEX FOR $4,500 


The Duplex Junior will give the small paper a metropolitan appearance and equipment at less 
operating expense than that of a cylinder press, and enable it to get a class of business that would 
never be secured while using a hand-feed cylinder press. It is indispensable to the progressive, 
growing newspaper. 

The Duplex is now the recognized standard of printing-press construction the world over. It is 
built to last. Consider carefully the facts herein stated, then note the price, $4,500, and remember 
that the product is far greater than that of imitation machines. 


THE DUPLEX JUNIOR—PLAIN SIDE. 


The folder is built in and is part of the machine, not a side issue. 


The Duplex Junior is just what the small publisher has been waiting for. A fast, perfecting 
press, at a low price. It keeps operating expenses down while circulation and profits go up. It is 
economical, neat, compact, simple and easy to operate, beautiful in design and built to endure. 


This new Duplex Junior gives double the product at one operation of any imitation machine — 
and does it at less cost. It exactly fills the wants of the publisher whose work does not require the 
higher speed of our more expensive machine. 


Our regular flat-bed 4, 6 and 8 page press, capable of producing about 1,000 more papers per 
hour than the Junior, and our |0-page flat-bed machine, capable of producing 4, 6, 8 and 10 pages at 
the same speed, will be continued as usual. 


NING PRESS COMPANY 


REE MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


FFI WORLD BUILDING 





PARIS: 
a % > - General Agents for Canada Linotype and Machinery, Limited 
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Consider These Strong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 

OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. *°*2,2iss3°*" 


against wear. 











THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 


Exciting 
Efficiency 


: . - —— —— ee Low 
Separately { : ' ah \ = = a 


Excited 7" Sameer ee Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S.A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 
Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
































The Seybold 
Four-Rod Embossing Machine 


With Mechanical Feeding Device 


Seybold Patents 
Built in Four Sizes: 22x 28, 26x33, 28x 38 and 32x 42 inches 


Specially equipped for highest-class embossing on large sheets of labels and postal 
cards, calendars, catalogue and book covers, paper novelties, paper boxes, etc. 


Guaranteed to give absolutely perfect register at a speed 
of from 840 to 1,200 impressions per hour, dependent 
upon the size and style of sheet being handled. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MoRRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE FounpDRY Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE FounpRyY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 























THE MACHINE THAT 2035 


bi 


Ss THE 
gy MACHINE 
WITH 
BRAINS 


THE NEW ——— THE PRINTING 


MODEL THE AUTOPRESS __ PRESS 
AUTOPRESS 5OOO PerHour  - OF_THE CENTURY 


TYPE ogFLAT PLATES 


THE NEW AUTOPRESS embodies all of the requirements of the 
ideal Automatic Printing Machine. Its range of grades and classes of 
work is practically unlimited. 

Its printing quality can not be surpassed by the art platens or cylinder 
presses. 

Its high speed is fortified with great strength of construction. 

Every adjustment is so simplified that any intelligent pressman can 
quickly grasp its operation. 

It is as easy to comprehend and operate as the pony cylinder. 

It is practically derangement-proof, foolproof, and accident-proof. 

It is by far the greatest money-making machine in the printing trade. 


MADE IN FOUR MODELS 


Model A—11x17 . . . ~=— $1750 Model C—13x19 . . . $2500 
Model B—11x17 . . ~. ~— $2150 Model CC—14x20 . . . $2750 

















CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street 
NI ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building 
ss _— BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 
95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 


We will demonstrate the new AUTOPRESS at the TOLEDO, OHIO, EXPOSITION 








CUTTING 
AND 


CREASING 
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BY PRINTERS = “a LIMIT TO 
ALL OVER THE AUTOPRESS THE PRINTING 














THE WORLD 5000 Per Hour RANGE 
TYPE oeFLAT PLATES 





RECENT FOREIGN SALES — 


F. Nimr Compa any (Suda ig ss), Khartoum, Afri Blikmann & Sa wens ius, Amsterdam, Holland 
Government Printing-Offic Ma nila, P. I. Deutsche Tages oe Pane Ptg. Co., Berlin, Germany 
Schmidt & Ziegler, Manila, P. I. Nya Tidingen Peg. Plant, Karlstad, Swe den 

J. W. Barnard, ire te Pe rth, We st Australia City Printing Plant, Budapest, Hungar we 

Wr ight & Johnston, ‘South Melbour rne, wo tralia Julius Kittl, Mahrisch-Ostrau, Austri 

Ross Bros., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia G. Bohm, Basel, Swits zerland 

Patri a Printing Co., Budape i Mcaadaee Gri og Printing Co. Ltd., Bergen, Norway 

Ha ama. Tulberg, Stockholm, Sweden Ete. 


OUR GUARANTEE: The AUTOPRESS will print any job within its size 
cleaner, quicker and with less expense than any other job press, cylinder or the 
so-called automatic platen presses. 

It will print the finest half-tone production or colorwork at hair-line register, at a 
speed of 4,000 to 5,000 impressions per hour, from type or flat plates. 

Within its range it will feed envelopes, run numbering work or work requiring 
cutting, creasing, perforating, etc. 

IF WE FAIL TO PERFORM AS PER THIS, OUR GUARANTEE, 
YOUR MONEY IS REFUNDED. 


If you can find an automatic job press that will do cylinder work cleaner, quicker and better 
than the AUTOPRESS at 5,000 impressions an hour—BUY IT. 


CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street 
ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building 
; BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 
95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 





We will demonstrate the new AUTOPRESS at the TOLEDO, OHIO, EXPOSITION 








The Use of 


Westinghouse Motors 


For Printing Machinery 


Is the best possible insurance against 
shut-downs 


These motors are, above all, reliable. 
They can be depended upon to operate con- 
tinuously for years with very little attention. 


Pressed and rolled steel, used largely in 
their construction, gives much greater 
strength than the cast iron or cast steel gen- 
erally used for motors. 


The bearings are very large and are pro- 
tected from dust. 


The commutation is sparkless, even under 
the severest loads, so that the life of the 
commutator is long and brush renewals are 
rarely required. 


Ample overload capacity enables these 
motors to continue running under conditions 
that would stall other motors. 


High efficiency insures minimum operat- 
ing expense, and an exceptionally wide 
range of speed adjustment permits the press 
to be run at the right speed for each job. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


(W) 





Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





Universal- Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, 
Loose-leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet 
Covers. Straight Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect 
Register. Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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BEST MACHINE 
MADE 
STEEL THROUGHOUT 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


American 


Model 30 


OY 0 


Less Than One Cent a Day 
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Less Than One Cent a Day 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


American Numbering — 
Machine Company 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
119 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 
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Impression of Figures 





Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J.W. TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO 








MASTER PRINTERS 


For Illustration Printing Install 


The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


and Progress 


All other overlay methods are antiquated and by far inferior. 
Our licensees discarded such. 
For samples of the only perfect overlay address: 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 














The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


DOES THE WORK OF THREE MACHINES AT THE 


COST OF ONE 


And is the ove machine that 


ELIMINATES TAPE, KNIFE, CAM and 
CHANGEABLE GEAR TROUBLES. 

A COMBINED PARALLEL, OBLONG and 
RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER, 
especially adapted for fine, close register, 
CATALOGUE, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR and 
BOOK WORK. 

NO OTHER FOLDER CAN FOLD AS 
SMALL A SHEET-— inches by 4 inches. 
NONE AS GREAT A RANGE OF SIZES—to 
19 inches by 36 inches. 

FOLDS SINGLE OR IN GANGS, AND AT 
A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED THAN ANY 

OTHER MACHINE. 

MAKES ALL THE REGULAR FOLDS AND 
A NUMBER THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
NO OTHER FOLDER. 


Simple in operation and adjustment. Strong and substan- 
tially built, and backed by a continuous guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Write to-day for full particulars. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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D. H. R. STEEL DIE STAMPING 
INKS AND VARNISH 


As a suggestion, a trial of D.H. R. Poinsettia Red; Holly Green, No. 322; Lenox Red, No. 308; Italian 
Green, No. 313; Royal Purple, No. 304; S. F. White, No. 500; Keystone Red, No. 4; Wisteria, No. 323, would 


help you in deciding that D. H. R. Inks are the best for Christmas cards as well as commercial work. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA 
Geo. Russell Reed & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 














From Month to Month, 


g sl : Yay Since January, 1913, through 
{Pema eof Gat lon eons foe JAMES WHITE e APER C0, 


what was done in Wing- 
ee Mailers, during 


I hereby beg to acknowledge 
that I have been tardy in turn- 
ing over a new leaf, but writing 
ads. is not my hobby. 

However, there is something 
still doing in Wing-Horton 
Mailers, for which I am receiv- Trade-mark 
ing orders most every day. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

Prospective customers need 
not hesitate in sending orders, 
for Pee — =. make 
immediate delivery on all sizes, 

: with full guarantee of satisfac- BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
tion or privilege to return. Also descriptive cir- 
cular covering prices gladly sent on request to ‘ 
° 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 



































True Economy 


RUE economy consists in buying a paper .- 
cutter that is Juz/t right and that sells at a 
| reasonable price, when judged by the proper 

iii 4 i standard of construction value. 

ADVANCE : ADVANCE LEVER CUTTERS are dui/t 
right—compact and strong; they operate reliable 
and give satisfactory service, require little atten- 
tion and cost practically nothing to maintain. 
They possess many exclusive features suggested 
by years of experience in their manufacture, and 
what is far from being of least importance— ‘¢hey 
are the eastest cutting lever cutters built. Ask any 
user or printers’ supply man about the 
ADVANCE—both will substantiate our claims. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 





In Stack and for Sale by Typefounders 
and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


The Challenge Machinery 


Grand Haven, Mich. 
Company Chicago Salesroom, 124 South Wells St. \ 
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The Best Guarantee 


for any kind of a machine, and the safest to buy, is the one which 
has “made good” in past performances and which is vouched for 
by satisfied buyers. Below is an illustration of a press that will 
“make good” every time and has proven satisfactory to buyers 











Paragon Single Revolution Press with 
Rack, Cam and Table Distribution 








Read what These Publishers have to Say About the 


g The Cottrell Single Revolution Press which we bought of 

you about thirteen years ago has oe good satisfaction, . 

and we expect has had usage during that time such as has. few 

presses in country printing offices, “delivering the goods” 

in the way of news, book and job printing, in a manner 

satisfactory to our customers and ourself, 50,000 full-form ; 


“runs” not being infrequent. In the parlance of the day, 
the Cottrell press (like ours at least) can be relied upon to 
give a ‘good run for the money” invested. 


wren Single Revolution 


g For upwards of fifteen years I have been using a Cottrell 
Drum Cylinder Press for running off the Independent 
and numerous bills too large for the Gordon Job Presses. 
During all these years I have never had a breakdown and 


have not spent one cent for repairs. I have always found it 

reliable, simple and easy to handle, and it gives a rigid im- We want to send you one of 

pression and a good register. our illustrated booklets which 
HENRY HUMPHRIES, Mexico, N. Y. explains everything. May we? 


Keystone Type Foundry | C.B.Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicag: Works: 25 Madison Square, North, New York 
Detroit Atlanta San F Westerly, R.I. 343 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Set in K ‘Laureate. Printed on a No 5 Cottrell 


























KEYSTONE’'SS LAUREATE SERIES 


6 Point Font $2 00 23A $100 46a $1 00 


MANY FIRMS DOING ADVERTISING 


Of a national scope overlook some of the most 
promising fields for business extension. The 
Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 1915 
has directed attention to the extreme West as 
never before. Do you like these $1234567890 


10 Point Font $2 50 18A $125 35A $1 25 


TO BE HAPPY SEE THAT 


You keep within your means. 
Begin gathering early and the 
task will not seem hard. $1234 


18 Point Font $5 


ADVICE IS LIKE SNOW 
When Soft it Dwells Longer 


30 Point Font $4 2 


DOUBLE- DECK 
Elevated Roadbed 


48 Point Font $7 50 


PUBLIC 


Animals 


60 Point Font $11 00 
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7 Point Font $2 25 26A S110 52a $1 15 
THE GREATEST HOTEL CITY IN THE 


United States, in proportion to population, is 
San Francisco, having 1237 hotels, lodging and 
apartment houses, 90 per cent. of them new, 
with 60,000 rooms. New York is the only city 
with greater accommodations. Some $1234567 


12 Point Font $2 75 16A $135 32 A $1 40 


IT IS EASIER TO BUILD 


A dozen fires than to keep 
fuel on hand for one. $123 








LAUREATE SERIES 
AUXILIARIES 


Not included in fonts, but 
are put up separately, each 
size by itself, at the follow- 
ing prices: 6 to 14 point in- 
inclusive, 50 cents each; 18 to 











24 Point Font $3 50 


STEAM ENGINES 
Past Record Broken 


36 Point Font $5 00 


HIGHLAN 
Brown House 


8 Point Font $2 25 22A S110 44a $1 15 


THE MORAL OF A GOOD JOKE 


There isn’t much use in cracking a nut 
merely to hear the noise ; we should get 
the kernel. Never tell a joke unless you 
intend it for practical good. $123456789 


14 Point Font $3 00 ISA $145 25a $155 


IT WAS THE TIME 


Of roses; we plucked 
them as we passed. 12 
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20 point inclusive, 60 cents 
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Home Comfort 
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New York 
Chicago 
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credit me with what lve done, 
but not by them alone — 
know nip work is faithful, true: 
they merely mark the space 
Of time I spent upon my task, 
I feel mrp labor trace 
Its mark upon mp inner self 
as it sul nobler grows 


soul rejoices and exults 
My soul rejoic — 
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Love and the Linotype 


By FRANK KAVANAUGH 


T was with a feeling of chagrin and a hard, dull thud that I hit the cin- 
ders. There was a lot of hurt pride in my feelings, but on that score 
I comforted myself with the reflection that the brakeman had had 
more practice in the gentle art of slugging than I, and besides I had 
always cultivated more of the mental than the physical egoism in my 
cosmos. So I stood still and sore as the train pulled on. The brakeman 
watched me closely, one eye on the caboose in the meantime. He was 
afraid I would heave a stone at him. But there were no stones in that 
vicinity, the yards having been surfaced with cinders. And, besides, I was 
not sure I could hit him and make my get-away. I made no hostile demon- 
stration for the same reason I never drank lye-water — it wasn’t healthy. 
The caboose came along at the tail of the train and my recent enemy 
swung aboard, while I turned around to see what kind of a burg I had 
landed in. It was a peaceful Sunday morning, and about all the life I 
could discover from where I stood was a native feeding a sick calf in the 
yard of one of the houses near the railroad. I walked toward the tank to 
get off my face and clothes some of the dust I had accumulated during my 
ride in the car of coke. A cool, tree-lined street was in view from the 
tank, and as I wiped my face and hands with my handkerchief I saw a 
group of girls on their way to Sunday-school. They were giggling over 
some innocent joke, and I thought for the moment I might be that joke, 
but I looked again and saw they were not even looking at me. I always 
feel embarrassed when “on the road” to have the innocent home-guards 
place me in the same category as a George Ade magazine article or a poli- 
tician’s pre-election promise. 
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But the street looked inviting and I meandered toward the other end. 
The twenty-five cents I had was burning a hole in my pocket and I was 
hungry. I did not know then that about the only thing one can purchase 
in a Kansas town of the eighteen-point class on Sunday morning is a 
Sunday School Quarterly. Anyway I wanted to find out where I had lit 
and what kind of a town it was. 
The tag on the depot was too 
dim for me to make out the 
name, looking from the tank, 
and I wanted to enter the place 
in my pocket diary and figure 
out on the railroad folder just 
how far I had ridden with the 
hostile “ shack.” 

About half a mile from the 
depot stood a neat courthouse, 
surrounded by a nice, cool, 
shady park. I sat on one of 
the benches and looked sleepily 
at the people going to church. 
I found myself wondering what 
kind of a stomach a man had 
that would allow him to stay 
in a town like the one I was in, doing nothing but working all week and 
on Sunday morning going to church, instead of going down to Dutch 
John’s on South Clark and hanging the elevator all day over various and 
divers tubs of suds. I must have gone to sleep thinking these thoughts, 
for when I came to the sun had changed locations and the first thing my 
eyes hit upon was seven boxes piled up in front of a building on the corner 
of the square opposite where I sat. I had not noticed them before. The 
boxes looked familiar and there were seven—I counted them — seven. 
It took but one closer look to show me that they were from far-away 
Brooklyn — from the place where they make ’em, on Ryerson street. 

That afternoon I caught the proprietor of the seven boxes when he was 
in his office bending low over his subscription list, and in about ten min- 
utes I had convinced him that I had forgotten more than some fellows ever 
knew about the machine those seven boxes contained. 

“ You can have the job of putting it up, then,” he said eventually, “ come 
around to-morrow morning.” 

“ And in the meantime,” I asked, “ do I eat or do I not eat?” 




















I made no hostile demonstration 
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“ You eat,” he said. Thereupon he gave me an order on the hotel. 

With the aid of a large, black, odorous Senegambian, who had come to 
Kansas to get freedom and had afterward found himself bound by the 
thralling ties of prohibition, but had never got money enough ahead to get 
to Kansas City, I got the mill up Monday night. Before the force got down 
Tuesday morning I had two galleys of eight on ten set up, and was indo- 
lently “hanging her up” when the boss and the three lady case-holders 
got there. There was a hurried consultation between the ladies and two 
of them marched out without taking off their bonnets or hanging up those 
things ladies usually carry shoe buttoners and newspaper clippings in. The 
third lingered. She was a little bit of a female-looking thing, with large, 
brown eyes and hair that would not stay combed. She did not take off her 
street duds, but she stood and looked at the machine and at its tall, hairy- 
handed operator until I was induced to speak. 

“ How’d you like to learn this thing?” I asked, looking around, but 
never letting the mill rest for one second on the stopping pawl. I got a 
vertical instead of a period while I asked the question, but I never made a 
false motion; just sent in the line and trusted to the old man to overlook 
it on the proof. 

She clasped her hands to- 
gether in a transport of joy and 
smiled just like I have seen the 
sun smile when it comes up 
over a mountain, after you 
have been “jungling up” in 
the cold, dark night, with only 
the “seconds” on the Java. 

“Come on and try it, little 
one,” I said, and I fixed the 
chair for her. 

“Now don’t hit the keys 
like you were using a type- 
writer, and don’t hold them 
down after you have hit them. 
Let those little fingers of yours dwell on them like you were dusting the 
talcum powder off the face of a sun-burned two-day-old infant. There’s 
the “e” key up there. No, there isn’t any three-em quads in the machine. 
No, don’t send the line up with all that force; the machine will start with 
the power of the motor — you don’t have to furnish the power with the 
assembler elevator. Now, see, you have set a line all by your lonesome. 




















Looked sleepily at the people going to church 
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If you will come around this afternoon after I have set the sheet, fair dam- 
sel, I’ll give you some pointers and let you practice, and after that we’ll 
take in the picture show together.” 

And all that day Kansas City and Huckett’s place with its free lunch 
didn’t seem so good to me after all. I kept the mill going, pushed by a 
presentiment of happier days in store. 
I read the copy subconsciously, and 
my trained fingers did the rest. A 
pair of brown eyes topped by hair 
that wouldn’t stay combed danced 
over the glass front and sometimes 
followed the second elevator up to 
the distributor when I glanced that 
way. I pictured myself going to 
church with the angel of the brown 
hair, and after a time growing into 
one of those home-guards who can go 
into a grocery and say: “ Bill, send 
me up a sack of flour and a bushel 
of potatoes this morning in time for 
dinner. Ill give you a check for them 
now. Wasn’t that a nice sermon 
Brother Thirdly preached yester- 
day morning? ” 

Detail tires a reader and does a story no good. Suffice it to say that 
the memory of those three warm summer months has never faded, has 
never grown the less sharp-cornered by the friction of time. Incidents of 
those sunny days have even come up before me vividly when I was pan- 
handling Tony Duke for a quarter; and once, while riding an empty box 
car from St. Louis to Cincinnati, I dreamed the whole thing over again, 
lying on the hard floor of the car; and when the climax came, instead of 
finding myself in the arms of the one with the brown tresses, I looked into 
the dazzling light of an electric club held by a railroad “ bull” in the Cin- 
cinnati yards. He let me go after I had shown him my card, but it spoiled 
the dream. 

For, after work hours, we would sit underneath the shade of the trees 
in the courthouse yard, while I poured impassioned sweet nothings into 
her unsuspecting little pink ear, or we would take in the picture show that 
held the town spellbound for two hours three times a week. And on Sun- 
days, after I had dressed up in the best suit the Boston Store sold, and 














“Come on and try it, little one” 
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ditched my derby for a panama, we walked to church together. And often, 
when I showed her how to start the distributor and how to keep the chan- 
nel entrances straight I would perforce have to keep one arm around her 
waist to keep her from falling from the step. And when I explained to her 
the mysteries of the clutch and the brain-racking first seven adjustments, 
our heads would meet, the brown hair would touch my face, and at one 
such time I stole a kiss. And well I remember how, one evening, when a 
stray mat got under the first-elevator head, and in grabbing for it while 
the elevator was taking a line down she was too slow and got her finger 
pinched. She cried, and before I knew it I had her in my arms and was 
kissing the dear little oil-soiled digit. And every Saturday after pay-time 
I would look at the new figures in my bank book and wonder how long it 
would be until I had the price of the furniture for a three-room house. I 
even regretted having to pay the union per capita tax when I sent it in to 
Indianapolis, for the amount would have purchased a set of water glasses 
I had seen in the window of the Racket Store. Cigarettes were too expen- 
sive and I quit them. 

But the cataclysm came, as did 
the deluge, and blotted from my 
sight forever the beauties of Kan- | 
sas. I put the question to her one | 
night after we had filled ourselves | 
full of ice-cream sodas and were | 
cooling off in the park. Summer 
had come in earnest and the fire- 
flies made the world a panorama 
of dancing lights. She never 
looked prettier than she did then. 
But at my question she shook her 
head. 

“T can never marry you. I was 
married two years ago. My hus- oer 
band works on a Santa Fe section “My husband works on a Santa Fe section” 
about twenty miles from here. I 
was only working here to help him out, as we want to buy a farm within 
the next few years. The boss told me that you union operators would not 
teach any one not a member, but that I might get a chance to learn by 
being sweet to you.” 

I don’t remember how we parted. I cashed in my bank account at the 
hotel and went down and waited at the same old tank for a train. The 
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night had suddenly grown dark and sultry; storm clouds rushed up from 
the west and the thunder roared as if in sympathy with my mood. Sheet 
lightning shot across the skies, the arrows of a Jovian god. A circling 
cyclone cloud rushed over the prairie and then lifted, and torrents of rain 
fell. Then the freight pulled up and the fireman went back over the tank 
to take water. I found a clean empty box car and loaded myself. 

No more had the train got started than my friend, the brakeman, who 
was responsible for my landing there, came in. 

“ Whatchu ridin’ on?” he yelled, as he climbed in the end door. I was 
not in a mood to be ruthlessly questioned by one so closely connected with 
my broken romance and heart —in fact the one primarily responsible for 
it all. Intellectuality went by the board and the savage came to the surface. 

When I let him up ten minutes later, he backed off and looked at me. 

“ Damfi ever thought it was in you,” he said, as he caressed a badly 
bruised nose and carelessly spit out a disconnected tooth. “ When we 
stop at the next siding come over and ride in the caboose. A man that can 
lick the fightenest shack on the Emporia branch of the Santa Fe ain’t goin’ 
to ride in a side-door Pullman on this train. And say, when we get to 
Kansas City in the morning, catch a car up town and meet me at Huckett’s 
saloon. I’m about due fer a big drunk and I want a man like you with me. 
We'll make all the bullies get in the hole for us. Whatchu say?” 

I did. 





Printers’ Advertising 


By W. H. WRIGHT 


F I were asked to turn the spot-light upon causes contributing most 
liberally to a printer’s success, I would unhesitatingly direct it toward 
the printer who has the courage to advertise and then does so with all 
the persistency with which he is possessed. It requires a certain 

amount of courage to induce any one to advertise, and it is the spirit the 
printer tries, or should try, to inculcate in the minds of his patrons; hence 
the very reason why he himself should first evidence courage and faith in 
his output. 

“He conquers who believes he can,” is a motto that should be emblaz- 
oned in gold and printed in ten-line letter to adorn office, composing-room 
and pressroom of every progressive printer who feels he needs a stimulus 
to courage. Of the printer who lacks courage to advertise it may be said, 
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with safety, he is minus the first fundamental of success, for we do not 
succeed if we have not the courage of our convictions, and so lacking we 
can not possibly convey confidence. 

After courage to advertise must be considered originality and inge- 
nuity. These qualifications are quite essential to supplement courage, and 
if not inherent, may be acquired. The printer who falls short of either is 
not in a fair way to prove himself of value to his patron, if indeed he suc- 
ceeds in gaining patronage; for it is a conceded fact that both originality 
and ingenuity are necessary to gain a stronghold upon desirable and remun- 
erative trade. Printers’ self-advertising develops courage, ingenuity and 
originality; persisted in, it most surely convinces the desired prospects 
of the wisdom of advertising. It is a natural conclusion that practice fol- 
lowing precept is better than letting the latter stand alone. 


A wag facetiously defines originality as “ adapting an old idea to a new 


occasion.” In all originality there perhaps is some savor of this deduction, 
for it is in all endeavor to work out the original we start with the “ has- 


been” and strive to improve upon it. That “there is nothing new under 


the sun” may be true with some, but the printer who does his best in a 
new direction is sure to reflect ingenuity and win over some customer 
worth while. Men who seek original and catchy plans for publicity are 
ever in research, and this sharpens mental faculties to a surprising degree. 
Perhaps the best result may not be immediately available, but the sug- 
gestive values stored for future demand are an asset not to be ignored. 

The original and ingenious printer — proven so by his own advertising 
—is sought after by the men who are convinced that advertising which 
makes sales is the advertising they want and will pay liberally for. The 
oft-repeated remark: “Your advertising attracted me, and I now want 
you to get me out something with equal selling force,” is pleasant to the 
ear of the printer-advertiser. 

As to the means whereby one’s originality and ingenuity may be best 
displayed, I would recommend wide variety, and selection undoubtedly 
depends upon local conditions. In the summer season I have used fish- 
hooks attached to a card on which was printed appropriate verse; at other 
times, carnations held in the slit of a card having the printed recommenda- 
tion that the recipient wear the flower as a reminder that I had removed, 
etc.; small Havana cigars enclosed in a miniature folder representing 
yellow journalism at the timé the Maine was destroyed in Havana harbor; 
genuine four-leaf clovers in a folder showing the electoral vote, distributed 
at a presidential-election period; pennies, new from the mint, typifying 
“clean printing —clean money”; wild-flower seeds enclosed in a drug 
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envelope, given out at seed-sowing time, with the words “ Sow the seeds of 
good advertising and see your business grow,” and so on. Expensive, you 
say? True, but the end justified the means, for in every instance I found 
ample return, and while in some cases the results were not all immediate, 
they were nevertheless gratifying, and I found my advertising was creating 
comment, which we know is better than the direct word. 

Courage, originality and ingenuity must repeat itself to obtain the most 
satisfactory returns. It is here the follow-up makes good. Studious care 
in the preparation of a printers’ advertising, involving a large first cost, 
is quickly turned from the “expense” to the “investment ” column when 
we employ the index-card system in recording returns and following up 
with later ideas of publicity. Persistency and promptness constitute no 
small factor in creating a favorable impression. The printer who maps out 
a campaign by listing good prospects, then periodically pursues a course 
demonstrating faith and ability, is certain to win. 

An advertising writer who has gained fame and fortune for himself and 
others sums up his success in two words —“‘ Be natural!” This is impor- 
tant; but first of all cultivate nature, your talents, to a point that will the 
most favorably reflect and convince the reader of your qualifications and 
satisfy him that you alone are the man he is seeking to promote his inter- 
ests. It is then the printer-advertiser is above competition and may safely 
set his price agreeably to the impression or result attained. 

Ways and means to advertise the printer are bordering on the infinite, 
but first of all I would recommend preparation by means of regular and 


faithful reading of the trade journals, which contain a wealth of instructive 
matter in both reading and advertising columns. “ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and the time to advertise is now, always, and in all ways. 





WARMING UP 


Shall others know that I am here if I keep still and never speak, 

Or like a mouse creep furtively and voice my needs with plaintive squeak? 
My merits and the goods I sell should speak for me exceeding well, 

But how they’ll speak I can not tell unless I advertise a spell. 

And if I advertise a spell, then muffle down by buoyant yell, 

All that I said and proved quite clear will be forgotten in a year. 

To make the stuff I trade in known, the folks must frequently be shown, 
So as I make the goods or buy to sell again some other guy, 

’*Tis clear I’ll have to fan the wind to blow the news to every mind, 

Or they won’t know that I AM HERE —I might be on some other sphere. 
Well, I have set aside a sum to advertise and make things hum, 

And when I feel folks getting cold and buying less of me than old 

I’ll know for why, and stoke more scads to warm the atmosphere with ads. 
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Printers of Note—Geoffroy Tory 


By WALTER C. BLELOCH 


O Geoffroy Tory (or Torinus, as some authorities give it) the fra- 

ternity is indebted for a very material improvement made in the 

art preservative, an improvement that placed him among the very 

best of the early printers. Born in France in 1480, Tory is said to 
have been given a good education which was later on supplemented by 
rather extensive — for those days — travels through foreign countries and 
which gave him further opportunity to improve his mind. As a result of 
his education, we find him taking up a literary career at the age of twenty- 
five, becoming an instructor in one of the well-known 
colleges a year later. 

About this time Tory became interested in wood engra- 
ving and soon became famous as one of the foremost artists 
of the day. Some of his engravings are considered remark- 
able specimens of art and have found a prominent position 
in a number of well-known collections. His principal 
works appear to have been used in connection with the 
books published during those days, many of which contain 
full-page illustrations, initial letters, etc., engraved by 
Tory. It was but a step from this to printing, and in 1526 
he issued a book that is considered remarkable even to Geoffroy Tory’s 
this day. 

The Champ Fleury, as the work was known, was divided into three 
parts, the first of which was devoted to language and the correct use thereof, 
the second to the origin and proper use of capital letters; the third part 
was along lines never before attempted and caused a complete revolution 
in the methods in vogue at that time. In this last part Tory used, to illus- 
trate his points, what in these days would be called “ quadrille-ruled ” stock. 
He formed a square, and by means of horizontal and vertical lines divided 
it into one hundred smaller squares. These were used to show the “ curve ” 
or contour of each individual letter and brought out the imperfections of 
type-faces cut previously, and demonstrated conclusively the best method 
for improvement. This same portion of the book contained a number of 
specimens of the type-faces used at that time, together with ornamented 
letters and characters used for initials, etc. It was at this stage the 
“ Antique” face was brought out which, in its modified forms, continued 
in use for a couple of centuries. 
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Aside from its value to the printing art, this work brought about an 
immediate improvement in the French language; it changed the previous 
style of punctuation, caused a more consistent use of capital letters, and, 
according to one authority, did more than anything else to offset the use 
of the Greek and Latin languages. For his work in this connection, the 
King of France made Tory “ King’s Printer.” He was also elected “ sworn 
bookseller ” to the University of Paris, his membership to expire at death. 

Tory’s last book appeared in 1533. This book contained his improved 
style and several copies of it are preserved in libraries and museums as 
specimens of typographic art of the early days. Unfortunately Tory’s death 
followed shortly thereafter, but as a French writer puts it: “The world 
was benefited by Tory’s having lived in it.” 





Opportunity for the Small Printer 
By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


“ ESPISE not the day of small things,” was said a good many hun- 
dred years ago, but it is still worth considering. Those who occa- 
sionally remark that it would be a good thing if the little printers, 
with their picayunish ideas about doing things, were to be benevo- 

lently assimilated, reduced to a state of innocuous desuetude, or, in plain 
United States, put out of business, forget that the small printer is han- 
dling a kind of trade which the large printer frequently doesn’t care for, 
doesn’t try to get, and couldn’t make money out of if he had it. 

There are hosts of little printing jobs in every community that flow to 
the small shop because the buyer of printing knows the owner personally, 
has his own quarters in that neighborhood, and wants to be in a position 
to drop in and get the work himself at the first opportunity. They are jobs 
of letter-heads, business cards, circulars and the like, which involve such 
small amounts and such short runs that the big shop would only be clut- 
tered up in handling them. The printer who does these things would be 
mightily flustered if he were confronted with a big catalogue or a lot of 
railway printing; in fact, he could no more do justice to those impressive 
propositions than the large house could do to the kind of work the little 
fellow does so handily. 

The suggestion which is to be made, however, is that the small printer 
has an opportunity to create business and build up trade that will 

strengthen his position to a marked degree if he will take advantage of it. 
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It consists of offering service to his customers along the line of advertising 
suggestions and helps, with a view to stimulating the amount of business 
to be had from the class of trade which he is in a position to deal with. 

The average small business man, whether manufacturer or retailer, is 
usually keenly conscious of the necessity for publicity. He knows that in 
the struggle with larger and better-equipped concerns in his own line he 
must make good use of his weapons in order to win a place among the 
victors. It is usually not so much a question of convincing the small oper- 
ator in any field of commercial endeavor of the necessity of advertising as 
it is in showing him how to do it. 

Here is where the printer, if he has qualified himself along this line, 
has a chance to shine. If he has studied advertising principles, the rela- 
tion of typography to advertising, the basic ideas back of correct display, 
and the other fundamentals which go into any advertising-printing propo- 
sition, he is in a fair way to offer his customer service of a kind which will 
make himself indispensable to the customer. 

Knowledge of this sort is within the reach of the small printer, just as 
it is of his big brother in the field. The printing journals give plenty of 
attention to this subject, while it is worth while to read the papers which 
are devoted exclusively to advertising. The information is to be had, and 
inasmuch as it is part of the legitimate equipment of the printer, whether 
he intends to specialize along the lines suggested or not, it is up to him to 
acquire it and make himself as much of an expert in the field of advertising 
as it relates to printing as he can do. 

As most of his work, as indicated, will be in dealing with comparatively 
small concerns, the calls on him will not be heavy, as far as the technical 
requirements are concerned. They will mostly be for simple advice con- 
cerning the copy and layout of the modest advertising matter the busi- 
ness man desires to put out, and the printer can usually take care of the 
questions, if he has made any attempt to perfect himself, without any 
trouble worth mentioning. Here is an example of the way it works: 

A newspaper man, who had been in the business long enough to decide 
that while it was a delightful calling it would never make a millionaire of 
him, determined to become a printer. (Incidentally, he has reached the 
same conclusion regarding his new business, but that is beside the ques- 
tion.) He cast his lot with a foreman of a shop who was anxious to get 
into business for himself; and by pooling their capital they were able to 
get enough money together to pay for a small but efficient layout of 
equipment in a shop considerably out of the beaten path, but near enough 
to the center of things to enable the hunt for business to be made easily. 
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The newspaper fellow, who knew a lot of the business men of his city 
through constant contact with them, was to handle the office end of the 
work and get the orders, and the foreman was to run the shop. The former 
had been interested in advertising, although most of his work had been 
connected with the editorial department of the newspaper, and he had 
assisted the business office occasionally in putting out industrial editions 
and so forth, so that he had a fairly good idea of the sort of “ boost ” stuff 
the average business man is looking for. He had read the general maga- 
zines and the advertising papers occasionally, and with the aid of the trade 
journals to which the new firm subscribed as soon as they put up their 
sign and opened for business, he soon began to acquire a passing knowl- 
edge of the a, b, c of advertising, anyway. 


When he went out on the street to solicit orders, he found that in order 
to get business he had to make himself agreeable; and that in order to 
make his presence welcomed by those upon whom he called he had to have 
something more than a bright smile and the latest story. The thing that 
obviously occurred to him was to help these people, most of whom were 
small merchants and manufacturers, with their publicity efforts. For 
instance: 


He found a small veneer manufacturer who was just breaking into a 
new field, that of making figured gum. Gum is a wood which has not been 
thought much of until recently, but in the last year or two it has been com- 
ing with arush. This particular manufacturer, who had a plant which was 
not ranked among the leaders, had discovered how to select logs so as to 
insure the veneers having a figure, and consequently he wanted to advertise 
the fact effectively but cheaply. 

The printer-solicitor suggested a booklet. “I know how to write pretty 
well,” he said modestly, “and I would be glad to prepare some matter for 
you and work up the whole thing if you will let our firm print it. We won’t 
make any charge for the work of preparation, and only a fair amount for 
the printing.” 

The veneer man enthused over the idea, furnished the printer with some 
information and samples of his product, and the former newspaper man 
drank in the information about the development of the new wood. Then 
he sat down and wrote what he would have called a “ feature story ” in the 
old days, but which was simply advertising copy now. It started out 
this way: 

“ Red gum is the Cinderella of the cabinet trade; once despised and an 
outcast, but now raised to the loftiest of pinnacles.” 
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Then he went on telling in an interesting way the story of the rise of 
the wood, and spun out an attractive yarn before he realized it. He got 
figures from an engraver for a few cuts, and had the foreman give him an 
estimate on the booklet they made a dummy for. When he took back the 
dummy with the copy and the estimate, the veneer man nearly fell off 
his chair. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “Go ahead right away.” 

They did, making a very pretty piece of work, and the booklets were 
sent out in envelopes designed also by the printer, having the following 
line emblazoned at the top without any further printing on them: 

“The Romance of Figured Gum.” 

The booklet created a stir in the trade, the veneer man got a lot of 
orders, and the printer became his right-hand man whenever he wanted 
anything in the publicity line. That was just a beginning. The printer 
saw the opportunity, went after scores of other small concerns which 
wanted to advertise but didn’t know how, gave them his aid and advice, 
and in return got a lot of business that simply wouldn’t have been created 
if he hadn’t made it possible for it to come to the surface. The firm which 
used this plan is to-day the most successful small shop in its town. 

It might be suggested, in answer to the ideas expounded above, that it 
is a plan open to the large printer as well as the small. True enough; but 
the point is that the small printer needs the business-building assistance 
of the service more than the large one, because the latter gets business 
from big concerns with advertising departments that are well organized 
and that would resent, probably, any advice from the printer about purely 
advertising matters. 

It may also be pointed out that the printer ought to make a charge for 
his service instead of offering it freely to his customers. He does, of course, 
but it is an indirect charge, spread out over all the business. The time put 
in on the service end of the business has to go into office expense, along 
with other items, and the result is a somewhat increased overhead. But 
it may reasonably be assumed that the increased business brought in by 
this means will more than make up for the cost, so that the chances favor 
the overhead being reduced, if anything. 

Dull times always come to the concern which is able only to get a share 
of the trade that is “in the market.” It seldom reaches the house which 
is in a position to create business. The kind of help offered by the printer 
who can advise his customers with authority regarding their advertising 
problems is the best sort of tonic for a business with a bad case of spring 
fever or summer complaint, and it doesn’t cost much, either. 
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Why Scientific Management 
Sometimes Fails 


By GILBERT P. FARRAR 


CIENTIFIC Management! My, how prone we modern Americans 
are to use large words which really have small meanings. And 
how readily the average printer shuns anything that smacks of 
science or philosophy. The fact is, that the operation of scientific 

management in printing-offices is so very simple that it becomes necessary 
for it to have a large and dignified title in order to obscure its simplicity at 
first glance and get a reasonable hearing. But, with all its simplicity and 
the large names applied, there are business rocks upon which this new 
system of management will sometimes go to pieces and cause the printer 
to exclaim, “All rot!” 

Some years ago a Western printer decided that he would put in special 
facilities for handling a certain class of work that had grown steadily until 
it formed a large part of his trade. He decided to make a special depart- 
ment for handling this work and place a competent man in charge. Special 
machinery was installed, abundant material provided, the most economical 
method of handling the work adopted, and this department was a success 
from the beginning. 

Some time afterward, this same printer observed the increasing amount 
of business stationery orders that were coming through, and decided that 
this, too, could be organized into a special department and the production 
cost lowered. Heavy fonts of the faces of type most frequently used on 
letter-heads, envelopes and statements were placed in stock, together with 
large cases of rules, slugs and leads, and the whole scheme arranged to save 
time between cases, stones, presses and stockroom. 

But this attempt to systematize business stationery failed utterly. 
Why? Because in the planning of this business stationery scheme, a most 
important point had been overlooked — the law of averages had not been 
consulted — there was not enough orders of this class continually coming 
in to keep the department busy, though it was small. 

The first and successful trial of scientific management was made when 
orders had been steadily increasing for years and a certain amount could 
reasonably be counted upon, while the second trial was made at a time 
when there was an unusual spurt in business, and which dropped to almost 
nothing when taken as an average. To make large profits through the use 
of scientific management there must be a steady stream of the special line 
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of work, and the organization should not be any larger than the average 
amount of work will keep busy. When it becomes too small for one or two 
employees, make it general work — it’s cheaper. 

An employee that handles one certain class of work continually for any 
length of time is always swifter and more economical than one who handles 
that class of work once a week or once a month. If, however, this specially 
trained employee works only one-fourth or one-half the time as a producer, 
then it’s time to get after more of the business that this employee is most 
familiar with or else let the work be done in the regular way. 

In many printing-plants the principles of scientific management are 
consciously or unconsciously applied to certain classes of work that are 
handled at different times of the month. Railroad tariffs and time-tables, 
law briefs and special offers are some of the things which are dropped in 
on printing-offices at regular intervals. With an idea of making this class 
of work more profitable, many employers lay in large quantities of special 
material and make special provision for handling work of this character. 

After this special care it is only natural that the employer should feel 
very confident that he has the proper system for making all the money that 
can possibly be made on the work. But it’s usually the case that the short- 
sighted employer will buy lots of special material for the special work and 
at the same time slight the equipment for handling regular work. As a 
result, the workman has no regular material. He uses the special material 
to fill in, and, of course, there is not enough special material for the special 
job when it is received. This causes the front office to wonder why the 
production cost keeps climbing on this special job when special provision 
was made for handling it. 

One of the first principles of the new system of scientific management 
is that the high-priced mechanic must be kept busy from “ whistle to whis- 
tle” doing a mechanic’s work, and that he should have all the materials and 
cheap help necessary to do the largest amount of work in the quickest and 
easiest manner. 

Printing-office material is cheap, and printing-office help is high at any 
price. This being obvious, there must be sufficient quantities of material, 
helpers and orders if the employer is to get the most out of his high-priced 
help; for, like machinery, employees are more expensive when idle. 

There is also the aspect of content that enters the plan of scientific man- 
agement. When an employee knows that he or she can start a job and go 
right through undisturbed and unhampered they usually produce a better 
job in less time, for the average employee loses patience at having continu- 
ally to inquire of the foreman: “ What shall I use instead?” 
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Back to School 


To-day my Mama said to me 
“Bring me your bathing suit: 

I'll pack it in the trunk, beside 
Aunt Lizzie’s jar of fruit. 


And give that crusher hat of your’s 
To little Annie Brown, 

Your sandals, too, you can’t wear them: 
We’re going back to town.”’ 


They say the summer days are long — 
The longest of the year — 

But lots of things the grown-ups say 
I think are awful queer. 


Why, summer mornings when I’m up 
Right at the peep of day, 

There’s never, never, time enough 
To get half through my play. 


When school vacation’s just begun 
September races in, 

And then the summer-time is done, 
School studies must begin. 


I want to learn, and please Mama, 
But, grown up, I’ll see 

If folks can’t try and let kids play 
Nine months and study three. 


CARMEN H. McQUILKIN 
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THE science of accounts has many students. 
They agree on abstract principles because they 
have to agree, but in the specific application of 
these principles they differ from each other more 
or less widely according to the powers of logic with 
which nature has endowed them. In cost account- 
ing, therefore, there are many troubles and vexa- 
tions and controversies which incline printers of a 
reactionary turn of mind to condemn the entire 
concept of cost accounting, but it is as true as two 
and two make four that the profit or selling price 
of an article can not be determined until its cost is 
determined. 





COMPETITIVE tests in estimating on small work 
are an interesting feature in some of the printers’ 
meetings, and the wide divergence in the guesses 
at the time which should be allowed for composi- 
tion has aroused some hot controversies. “ I’ll bet 
I can set that job myself in blank hours,” asserts a 
heated contestant. And he probably could. But 
he would not set the job. The printer has to deal 
with conditions as they are to-day, general condi- 
tions — specific exceptions can not be taken into 
account, and by specific exceptions we refer to the 
oft-repeated assertion, “I have a man in my place 
can set that job in half an hour,” etc. The asserter 
probably has such a man who can and does all he 
claims for him, but what he accomplishes is scaled 
down by what another or others do not accomplish. 





THERE is undoubtedly a falling off in the celer- 
ity with which job-composition used to be done. 
The facility which printers obtained in setting long 
strings of straight matter gave an impetus to the 
job-compositor. He worked rapidly. The book- 
hand on piece work speeded up and made time. 
His movements set a pace. While it is true that 
rapidity of movement is temperamental it is also 
true that temperament in the individual is quick- 
ened by the atmosphere of briskness or slackened 
by the atmosphere of dawdling. When the fore- 
man was anxious to get a job out on time his cheer- 
ful “ pull out, boys, pull out,” was a stimulus that 
no one resented—they “pulled out.” But an 
adjuration to “ pull out ” to a composing-room staff 
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would be considered ridiculous to-day and would 
“rattle” the workers in place of encouraging them 
to greater efforts. 





PROSPERITY in the printing business will come 
in the most generous way as the co-proprietorship 
in the trade is more fully realized by the business 
department and the operative staff. The men who 
set type, operate the composing machines, run the 
presses, the engravers and the bookbinders, are 
really the printing trades. They are the trades- 
men —the craftsmen. They may not work up to 
that idea, but that is their position. The proprie- 
tor controls, and buys and sells, as the owner of the 
tools and appurtenances. He is the captain. He 
may be a very indifferent captain at that, but such 
is his position. A number of the crew may have 
been with the captain a great many years and 
would have difficulty, or imagine they would have 
difficulty, in fitting themselves to work elsewhere, 
even if they wanted to. They arenaturally anxious 
or at least somewhat solicitous that the business 
shall continue to prosper. They may not expect 
any particular direct gain to themselves, except as 
the scale of wages may be advanced, but they are 
craftsmen and as such have the innate loyalty of 
long association with the place where they have 
earned their bread. It is good for men to strive as 
hard as they can to do their best, to do as much as 
they can with the faculties they have. But doubts 
creep in. How if a man dispatches his work and 
the work incoming falls off? He is laid off for a 
time. Why work one’s head off, or work oneself 
out of a job? How shall these conditions be bal- 
anced and equalized justly and fairly? “It’s aw 
a muddle,” as Stephen Blackpool said. It is surely 
never to be equalized while captain and crew are 
antagonistic or suspicious of each other. Out of a 
realization of the responsibilities that weigh on 
each other will come the light to solve these prob- 
lems, and that light is slowly becoming brighter. 
We hear much of the limitation of output, but the 
wear and tear on the individual who is trying to 
sustain any policy of the limitation of output is 
more extreme than the wear and tear of pace- 
making. Here and there are exceptional cases 
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of employers who overreach themselves by “ canny 
dodges ”’ and their reward is that the crew deserts 
them and good crews are too valuable an asset to 
jeopardize the ship by taking advantage of man’s 
necessity for breadwinning. 


Protection of Commercial Designs. 
Elsewhere in this issue appears a brief by 
E. W. Bradford, president of the Patent Law 
Association, entitled ‘‘ Pirating of Commercial 
Designs, and Why a New Law Is Needed to Pro- 
tect Such Designs.” This brief is in furtherance 
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Lettering and Design Drawn by F. J. Trezise, Chief Instructor 
Inland Printer Technical School. 


of the objects of the National Registration League, 
which has just been formed to bring about inter- 
national uniformity in laws regarding the protec- 
tion of commercial designs. The league has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia. E. W. Bradford is 
general counsel, and S. M. Weatherly is the secre- 
tary and treasurer. The articles of association 
will be in the hands of the principals before this 
publication reaches its readers, and interest in the 
league’s undertaking is growing rapidly. 

Germany recently notified the State Depart- 
ment at Washington that the fatherland would not 
take part in the San Francisco Exposition unless 
ample protection is assured against original de- 
signs of German fabrics, etc., being pirated by 
American manufacturers. Other countries are 
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taking the same view. American typefounders 
who have endeavored to protect their designs have 
had a difficult road to travel, and hence they have 
heretofore made little progress in protecting their 
interests. The assumption of responsibility for 
protecting commercial designs by the vast and 
growing interests whose chief assets consist of 
design give typefounders and designers new hope. 

The solicitude of German typefounders regard- 
ing their rights in commercial designs is indicated 
by a protest sent to THE INLAND PRINTER by the 
important firm of Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, 
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Letters and Design Adapted for Cover of The Inland Printer, 
June, 1913. 


touching the use of their Salzmann type and the 
adaptation of the Salzmann borders and orna- 
ments on the cover of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
June. A free translation of Messrs. Schelter & 
Giesecke’s letter reads: 

“Our Salzmann type has been used on the title- 
page of the cover of Volume 3 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; also, our Salzmann decoration appears 
to have served as copy for the border drawn on 
this page. We are taking the liberty of sending 
you herewith, as printed matter, two books of this 
Salzmann type as well as Salzmann decoration, 
and you will see that it agrees with the foregoing. 
We have not supplied either the type or decoration 
in America, and for that reason it would be very 
interesting to us to learn from whom you got pos- 
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session of this type. At least, it is of special 
importance to us that the type as well as the deco- 
ration be characterized as our product. We would 
perhaps be satisfied if you would make a suitable 
reference in one of the next numbers.” 

Mr. F. J. Trezise, who hand-lettered and 
sketched the design of this cover, worked from a 
commercial specimen which came among a number 
of other specimens from abroad. If he had worked 
from a typefounder’s specimen-book, he, of course, 
would have given credit to the source of inspira- 
tion. Until the protest of Messrs. Schelter & 
Giesecke was received he did not know the name 
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Cover-Design of Brochure Advertising the Salzmann Type of 
Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic. 
of the type or ornamentation or the makers. It 
is obvious that if American typefounders, for 
instance, heard this June cover-design admired, 
and the lettering and ornaments appealed strongly 
to them, they might be inclined to cut such a letter 
and such ornaments. In this way our German 
friends would be caused annoyance and loss. 

The progress of the National Registration 
League will be watched with interest. What it is 
aiming to accomplish is in conformity with the 
governments of nearly every other nation. How 
such legislation will affect the printing trades will 
become more clear as specific instances are ana- 
lyzed, and taking the specific instance which we 
have just cited we invite every one interested to 
contribute their views on how design in typog- 
raphy may be protected with justice and public 
policy conserved. 
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The Apprentice Problem Again. 

The proper training of apprentices is a subject 
which, while it has been hashed and rehashed until 
it almost seems as though it would be worn thread- 
bare, still remains a subject upon which too much 
emphasis can not be placed. It is a recognized 
fact that it is difficult to get boys with ambition to 
enter the trades, because the professions present 
more alluring prospects, and because of the great 
tendency to hold a boy to one branch of a trade 
instead of giving him the opportunity to gain a 
knowledge of the various branches and become a 
master workman. 

Another difficulty that has been encountered 
is holding those who have been nursed along until 
they are capable of assuming responsibility and 
holding places of trust. Employers are far too 
familiar with this question; it requires no elucida- 
tion. The problem —and it has indeed become a 
problem —is, how can boys having an average 
amount of intelligence and ambition be induced to 
enter the trades and stick to them? 

In the first place, is sufficient emphasis placed 
upon the fact that there is always room at the top 
for those who are willing to pay the price? Then, 
is sufficient emphasis placed upon the fact that the 
trades offer as great opportunities as the profes- 
sions to those who are willing to give the same 
effort necessary to master a profession? 

As to the proper training of apprentices — the 
Baltimore Typographical Union is to be compli- 
mented on the plan it has devised, which was 
described in the apprentices’ department of our 
last issue. In the correspondence columns of this 
number will be found a communication from 
H. Redman, presenting a splendid plan whereby 
the apprentice can be assured a thorough training. 
The International Typographical Union has had in 
operation for several years a plan for giving not 
only the apprentice, but the man who is farther 
along in years as well, a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the trade —training that will 
enable them to work ahead on their own initiative. 
In view of the fact that much has already been 
done toward solving the problem of proper train- 
ing, it really seems that now it is up to the employer 
— pardon the slang — to make the trade as attrac- 
tive as possible to the apprentice — not necessarily 
from a monetary standpoint —in order to attract 
the proper class of boys. No other business or 
profession offers a broader field for the ambitious 
worker to delve into than printing with its allied 
branches; and surely no other industry has done 
more to advance mankind. Why, then, should it 
be such a difficult proposition to obtain the raw 
material and put it through the required processes 
for making finished product of a high grade? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





DISHONEST METHODS. 


To the Editor: SANTA ANA, CAL., July 17, 1913. 

The story in the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER of 
the printer who stole 1,700 postal cards amused me greatly. 
Of course all honest printers deplore the fact that there 
are such rascals in the trade, but that there are such there 
is no doubt. 

I am reminded of a transaction that took place in San 
Francisco some years ago. An unscrupulous printer 
received an order for a large number of dodgers, which he 
printed several thousand short. The customer became sus- 
picious that he was not getting full measure, so he counted 
out a thousand and weighed them, then weighing the whole 
lot, finding that the weights did not tally. Accordingly he 
entered a complaint. ‘“ How do you know the order was 
short?” inquired the printer. “I weighed a thousand and 
then weighed the whole bunch, and the weights did not 
agree,” responded the customer. “ Don’t you know you can 
prove nothing by the weight of paper? It varies in weight. 
Let me show you,” replied the quick-witted printer. Lead- 
ing the way to the stockroom he selected an unopened ream 
of 20-pound bond and threw it on the scales. “ There, you 
see 500 sheets of that paper weigh twenty pounds,” he said. 
Then taking another unopened ream of the same stock in 
16-pound weight, he threw that on the scales and exclaimed, 
“There is another package of the same paper and same 
number of sheets, that weigh only sixteen pounds. You see, 
you can prove nothing by the weight of paper.” The cus- 
tomer, who knew nothing of the weights of paper, was con- 
vinced, so he paid the bill in full without further complaint, 
and went away believing that he had received a square deal. 

JOHN M. REED. 


TRAINING THE APPRENTICE. 


To the Editor: NEw York, July 25, 1913. 

Few master men seem to realize the importance of giv- 
ing a fair amount of time and thought to the apprentice 
problem. Too often the apprentice is looked upon as a 
very minor part of the organization. When a lad is to be 
apprenticed to the printing trade, the party to whom he is 
to be apprenticed should see to it that he is fitted for the 
trade he is about to learn. The following plan of appren- 
ticeship, if adopted by the trade generally, would prove 
profitable to both the employer and employee. 

No lad should be accepted as an apprentice for the trade 
of compositor unless he can prove to his prospective em- 
ployer that he understands the English language well 
enough to use good grammar and spell correctly. While 
there are those who would not pass the test, plenty of lads 
may be found who are well enough versed in English to 
come up to these requirements. 
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The employer being satisfied that a prospective appren- 
tice has a good knowledge of English, the boy should have 
the privilege of working at the business for at least a 
month before deciding as to whether he will like the trade 
or not. Employer and employee both being satisfied, steps 
should be taken to “indenture” the apprentice, the employer 
binding himself to teach the lad his trade, and the lad 
binding himself to be of good behavior, and to remain with 
his employer for at least five years. Wages, with annual 
increases, to be paid during apprenticeship, to be stipu- 
lated in the indenture. This would insure the boy being 
taught his trade in a proper manner, and the employer 
would not run the risk, as is now the case, of the appren- 
tice running off to another printer after his first two or 
three years at the business, his former employer losing him 
just at the time he is about to help repay what has been 
invested in “ breaking him in.” 

The apprentice should be taught different branches of 
the work each succeeding year. The first year he could be 
kept on distribution and helping the stoneman; the second 
year he should be given straight matter and small jobwork; 
the third year he should do as much ad. composition as 
possible, and be taught how to set an ad. from a sales- 
manship point of view. By the end of the third year the 
apprentice should be able to do good work. He should at 
this stage be urged to take up the I. T. U. Course in print- 
ing. In this connection, seeing the great help this would 
be toward making him a polished craftsman, it would be 
money well invested if the employer paid half the fee for 
this course. The instruction received would enable the 
apprentice to do better work, the employer getting the bene- 
fit of this during the last two years of the apprenticeship, 
and the fact of the employer paying half the fee would 
encourage the apprentice to aim higher every day. Of 
course, during the fourth and fifth years the apprentice 
should be kept on the regular run of work. 

Apprentices, on completion of apprenticeship, in order 
to become members of the International Typographical 
Union should pass an examination in a regular print-shop 
of the town or city in which they are located, the work 
executed in the examination to be passed on by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

It will be seen by this that in time there would be very 
few, if any, “ barn-stormers ” to rouse the ire of the fore- 
man. Members of the trade would ultimately be better 
educated, better trained, than they are to-day. The em- 
ployer would not have to contend with so many incompe- 
tents, who seem to creep into the business under the present 
system, and closer relations would exist between employer 
and employee. 

The plan I have proposed in regard to training for 
apprentices from year to year could be improved upon, 
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perhaps, but, nevertheless, the sooner the members of the 
Master Printers’ Associations take the apprenticeship prob- 
lem to heart and give it the consideration it demands, the 
better it will be for the craft generally. 


H. REDMAN. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

DURING 1912 there was imported into the United King- 
dom paper of all kinds, including boards, of the value of 
£6,698,813, as compared with a value of £6,166,282 in the 
year before ($32,589,725 versus $29,998,962). 

THE late John Bass, for many years connected with 
Waterlow & Sons, Limited, printers, London, left an estate 
valued at £273,451 ($1,330,339). Did he earn it all at 
printing and publishing? many of us will ask. 

THE recently deceased A. H. Harman, of Haslemere, 
founder of the Ilford Photographic Plate Company and 
one of the pioneers of the dry plate at popular prices, left 
an estate valued at £333,739 ($1,623,640) gross. 


THIS year’s issue of “ Printer’s Pie” has broken all 
former records, 175,000 being printed — insufficient to sup- 
ply all the demand. Its price was one shilling, and the 
profits from its publication are given over to printers’ 
charities. 

WHILE Benjamin Franklin was working as a compositor 
in London, at the age of nineteen, one of his jobs was the 
setting up of Wollaston’s “ Religion of Nature.” He dis- 
agreed with some of its arguments, which led him to write 
a “Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
Pain,” which he printed himself. In later years he regret- 
ted his precocious essay and suppressed and destroyed most 
of the one hundred copies of the issue. But few copies 
escaped this fate; only two copies are known to exist, one 
of which came up in the Huth sale at Sotherby’s (London). 
About 1850 the well-known bookseller, Henry Stevens, 
bought this copy for half a crown (60 cents). His son had 
to pay £1,005 ($4,889) the other day to get it back again in 


the salesroom. 
GERMANY. 


“ FREUNDE GRAPHISCHER KUNST” (Friends of Graphic 
Art) is the name of a society just started in Leipsiec which 
will devote itself specially to the furthering of original art 
work in etching, wood engraving and lithography. 

FERDINAND CARL, publisher of the Deutsche Hopfen- 
und Brauerzeitung, at Nuremberg, recently deceased, has 
willed 10,000 marks ($2,380) to his native town, Roth, to be 
added to a fund started by his father to establish a refuge 
there for old women. 

THEODOR GOEBEL, the Nestor of typography in Germany, 
and renowned writer and publisher of articles and books 
relating to the graphic arts, who is now in his eighty-fourth 
year, on August 16 celebrated the completion of his seven- 
tieth year at printing. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE has made over to the official organ of 
the German Peace Society, Die Deutsche Eiche, a fund of 
100,000 marks ($23,800), for the special purpose of in- 
creasing the distribution of the paper, and particularly 
to foster more friendly intercourse between Germans and 
Englishmen. 

IT is said of the compositor who set the type (by hand) 
of the second edition of the favorite author Fritz Reuter’s 
“ Kein Hiising,” an epic written in the Plattdeutsch dialect, 
that he composed it without having a single error appear in 
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the proofs. As the work embraced seven octavo forms [no 
doubt of sixteen pages each] this feat was certainly a most 
noteworthy one. 

THE Gutenberg Museum at Mayence was formally 
opened with suitable ceremonies, on June 15. The idea of 
this museum took shape at the time (1900) of the great 
celebration in that city of the semi-millennial of Gutenberg’s 
birthyear, and through the hard work of a number of 
enthusiastic men it was developed, until now this shrine of 
the master is a place of great interest for a craftsman or 


bookman to inspect. 
FRANCE, 


A NEw union of Catholic printers has been formed at 
Paris. There being already a sectarian organization in 
France, the Union du Livre, it would seem that the new one 
is the result of dissension among Catholic printers. 

AEROPLANE flights across the English channel were 
made recently by Messrs. Grahame-White and Juilbert, on 
which occasion they carried copies of the Paris Le Matin 
for presentation to President Poincaré, while the latter was 
visiting in London. 

AT a recent meeting of the Parisian Society of Master 
Printers it was urged upon those who possess new and 
improved machinery and methods not to use them to com- 
pete with fellow craftsmen by underbidding on work. 
Quite right. Why put in labor-saving machinery which 
makes for increased profits, and then give the profits to 
your customers? 

THE Prévoyants de |’Avenir, a French annuity insur- 
ance company, which has half a million members and a 
capital of a hundred million francs, was started thirty 
years ago by a committee of printers, who probably did not 
foresee the growth their undertaking has achieved. One of 
them, their leader, M. Chatelus, who was up to a recent 
date a worker on the Petit Parisien, has now been awarded 
a yearly pension of 2,000 francs ($386). 

HENRI ROCHEFORT, the famous French politician and 
journalist, died recently at Aix-les-Bains, at the age of 
eighty-three years. He acquired political fame as the editor 
of the Lanterne, in which he advanced radical views and 
criticized governmental régimes. He was often imprisoned, 
being once sent to New Caledonia, from which island he 
managed to escape. During periods of compulsory exile 
from his native country M. Rochefort yesided for a con- 
siderable time in London. 


SWITZERLAND. 

WITH a vote of 92 against and 20 for, the Swiss national 
legislature has negatived a project to establish a govern- 
ment printing-office. 

THE general assembly of the Association of Swiss Mas- 
ter Printers, which was held in Altdorf, June 7 and 8, was 
very largely attended. Much attention was bestowed upon 
the subject of minimum prices for printed matter. 

THE Gutenbergstube (Gutenberg Chamber) at Berne, 
an organization which maintains a library and museum of 
typography, has just issued an interesting pamphlet, “ Die 
Beziehungen Berns zu den Buchdruckern in Basel, Ziirich 
und Genf, 1476-1536 ” (“The Relations of Berne with the 
Printers in Basel, Ziirich and Geneva, 1476-1536”), by 
Dr. Adolf Fluri. It contains a number of reproductions of 
indulgences, ecclesiastical mandates and other old printed 


matter. 
ITALY. 


THE Regio Scuola Tipografica e di Arti Affini (Royal 
School of Typographic and Affiliated Arts) at Turin, which 
was established December 21, 1902, is not only flourishing 
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but is also growing in importance, and now, besides its 
director, has a faculty of twelve technical instructors 
(four in hand composing, two in machine composing, four 
in presswork and two in casting) and four instructors cov- 
ering Italian, French, designing and stenography. There 
were 131 pupils in attendance during the season of 1912-13. 
The school receives yearly contributions of 3,000 lire from 
the ministry of agriculture and commerce, 3,000 lire from 
the municipality of Turin, 1,200 lire from the city’s cham- 
ber of commerce and 1,000 lire from the Credit Bank of 
Opere Pie di San Paolo, besides smaller sums from a circle 
of patrons. A small charge is made for tuition, part of 
which is refunded for faithful and regular attendance. 


HOLLAND. 


THE government has appropriated 13,200 florins 
($5,346) for the benefit of the printers’ trade school at 
Utrecht. At the end of the last term of the winter and 
spring season there were sixty-five pupils in attendance. 

THE master printers are planning a wage scale for all 
Holland. A commission of twenty has prepared an outline 
for it and submitted it to the executive committee of the 
proprietor’s organization. As soon as the five district 
branches have expressed their opinions regarding it, the 
matter will be discussed with the representatives of the 
workmen’s unions. 

: NORWAY. 

THE Norsk Intelligenssedler, at Christiania, the oldest 
newspaper of Norway, has attained its one hundred and 
fiftieth year. 

THE Norwegian government has paid out 19,400 crowns 
($5,200) this year to enable students to investigate trade 
customs in other countries. Hagbert Henningsen, chemi- 
grapher; Rolf Hjort Johansen, typographer, and Thorsten 
Hedlung, lithographer, all of Christiania, received each 325 


crowns ($87). ‘iain 


A BILL to institute a government printing-office, offered 
in the Swedish Parliament, was recently rejected by a vote 
of 87 to 83. 

A CONSOLIDATION of a large number of the more promi- 
nent lithographic concerns of this country is said to have 
been effected at Stockholm, by the incorporation of the 
“ Sveriges lithographiska Tryckerier” Company, with a 
capital of from ten to thirty million crowns. 


DENMARK. 

AT the national election, on May 20 last, L. D. Rasmus- 
sen, printer at Odense, was reélected as member of the 
Folketing (legislature). A half hour after the receipt of 
the last vote bulletin (2:30 A.M.) the H. Matzen Engra- 
ving Company, at Copenhagen, delivered cuts of the 113 
elected members of the Folketing to six dailies of that city, 
and the following morning it delivered them to seventy 
provincial papers. ‘cian 

SINCE the proclamation of this country as a republic 
more attention is bestowed upon the national printing-office, 
which has heretofore been in a sorry state. Changes have 
been made in its directive personnel and new machinery 
and apparatus added, while greater effort is being made to 
produce artistic work. There is a typefoundry connected 
with the institution, in which many improvements have 
also been made. 


BELGIUM. 


THE Brussels School of Typography this summer cele- 
brated its quarter-century of existence. : 
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RUXTON’S THREE-COLOR PROCESS CHART. 


BY Cc. B. S. 


HE academic study of color phenomena and 
the analysis of color and pigmentation 
with a view to making its application in 
the arts with scientific accuracy have a 
tendency to become confused in the mind 
of the average reader. 

In the lessons of the I. T. U. Course 
of Supplemental Education the phenom- 
ena of light and color are briefly and clearly explained as 

a preliminary to the analysis of the application of color in 

pigments, as in printing-inks. 

In the lessons analyzing color the terms employed are 
color, hue, shade and tint. Color expressing what is usu- 
ally apprehended by the term; hue, expressing what 
results from the admixture of another color; shade, 
expressing what results from the admixture of black; and 
tint, what results from the admixture of white. This 
serves for the time as an easily grasped formula for a 
primary study in color analysis. 

In the color-chart presented on the pages facing these 
notes the color analyses have been arranged on the nomen- 
clature of A. H. Munsell, of Boston, whose photometer was 
used in the standardization of value, a nomenclature fol- 
lowed also by E. C. Andrews in his book on “ Color and Its 
Application to Printing.” 

The chart is the first successful attempt to express 
color standardized in its three dimensions of hue, value 
and chroma. 

Mr. Andrews has described these terms in “ Color and 
Its Application to Printing,” quoting the Century Diction- 
ary definitions as follows: . 

Hue: Color; specifically and technically, distinctive 
quality of color in an object or on a surface; the respect 
in which red, yellow, green, blue, etc., differ one from 
another; that in which colors of equal luminosity and 
chroma may differ. 

Value: In painting and the allied arts, relation of one 
object, part, or atmospheric plane of a picture to’ the 
others with reference to light and shade, the idea of hue 
being abstracted. 





Chroma: The degree of departure of a color sensa- 


tion from that of white or gray; the intensity of distinc- 
tive hue; color intensity. 

This classification differs somewhat from the classifica- 
tion in the I. T. U. Course instruction papers, but there is 
nothing to hinder the student following the classification 
used by Mr. Andrews in carrying out his line of analysis 
as expressed in the chart. 

Preliminary to an explanation of the chart let us say 
in passing, that few readers will get any satisfaction from 
this study of color if their reading on the subject is like 
newspaper reading, for the energy of the mind must be 
bent to the task and the exact meaning of words used in 
explanation fixed firmly in the mental vision. 

For the purpose of illustration let us take the section 
of the chart numbered 50. The prism-shaped figure is 
divided into ten sections, showing ten hues (colors): red- 
purple, red, yellow-red, yellow, green-yellow, green, blue- 
green, blue, purple-blue, and purple. Each of these hues 
(colors) is equidistant from its neighbor, the red no 
nearer yellow-red than red-purple, etc. Each of these 
colors is shown in three degrees of chroma (chroma being 
the term used to express intensity or purity). The colors 
at the outer edge have the highest chroma and the colors 
nearest the center have the lowest chroma. Directly in 
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the center is shown a gray spot. This gray is from black 
and white. This gray spot is of the same value as the 
colors, though simultaneous contrast prevents it appear- 
ing so. 

Above this figure we have described are similar figures 
showing the same sections in the same colors at values of 
70 and 80, and below are shown the same colors at values 
at 40 and 30. 

This standardization gives at a glance a correct 
sequence of hue (color) in various values, with the comple- 
, mentary colors opposite. The convenience of this arrange- 
ment will enable any printer to think out and pick out a 
color scheme to fit any job of printing, with some certainty 
of its being O. K.’d on the first proof. For example: All 
the colors in the figure on and to the left numbered 50 
value may be used as decorative colors on white stock, with 
black for type-matter, because 50 is the middle value and 
makes an even balance between black and white. 

The third and lowest chroma of the ten colors in the 
figure is shown in that part of the section nearest the 
center. The lower the chroma the larger the area on 
which it can be used, for the higher the degree of purity 
or intensity of a color, the chroma of a color, the more it 
dominates, and its use must be regulated accordingly. 

Adjacent colors are analogous and may be used to- 
gether, or a color may be used with the opposite or com- 
plementary color or color immediately to the right or left 
of this color. 

The chart thus enables the artist printer to put into 
practice the rules about balancing of values which re- 
quired much experimenting heretofore, because heretofore 
the color-charts were standardized on hue only, without 
attention to value. 

For the processworker the application of the chart to 
various problems will be found of great advantage. For 
example: If it is desired to obtain a green such as is 
shown at 50 value. The progressive proofs of the engra- 
vings, let us say, correspond in screen to the analysis shown 
in the same portion of the section immediately to the right 
of 50 value. Suppose the progressives correspond in the 
case of the yellow and blue, but in the plates we have red 
as well, and the result is somewhat muddy. It is readily 
observed and with certainty that the procedure is to cut 
out the red. While this is an extreme example, a micro- 
scopic examination of the chart teaches much of three- 
color printing, and good results will be obtained by its 
use because each 150 colors shown on the left is analyzed 
on the corresponding portions on the right. 

Further than this, the chart has been printed in a light, 
medium, and dark yellow, and a light, medium, and dark 
red; also in light, medium, and dark blue. Therefore, if 
the engraver is using a yellow that is redder, or slightly 
greener than that shown, he can be supplied with a chart 
printed in his series of colors. When the yellow becomes 
greenish the red becomes yellow-red, and when the yellow 
inclines to yellow-red the red used must approach red- 
purple, etc., in order to balance. 

The results obtained from printing the three series 
were singularly alike, proving that if a process yellow is a 
little different from the progressive proofs the variation is 
easily remedied in the red and blue, and to show how to do 
this is the aim of Mr. Andrews’ teaching. 

With regard to the mechanical production of the chart 
itself a brief explanation will be found interesting. 

Two negatives only were made: one line and one half- 
tone. From these two negatives four prints were made, 
all four being identical with the exception of the neces- 
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sary difference in the screen angle, the black being made 
on the same angle as the blue. 

This last arrangement was made possible by the fact 
that the black was not used in any way to assist in making 
any of the colors, but only to give a neutral, or middle 
value (50) background, which would most readily show 
the comparative values of all the given colors. 

While etching down each of the 150 little sections in 
the left-hand column to its required value the correspond- 
ing section on the right was etched at the same time. 
When both columns were correct in every detail, two- 
thirds of every section iri the right-hand column was cut 
away so that the remaining one-third would show sepa- 
rately and in that way give a true analysis of each corre- 
sponding section of the left half of the chart. Several 
optical illusions occur in this chart: 

(1) The five center sections in the left-hand column 
appear lighter (or higher in value) than the correspond- 
ing sections in the column to the right. 

(2) They also take on a slightly colored appearance 
and must be examined with a magnifying glass to convince 
some that they are made with the black plate only and are 
exactly the same in value as their corresponding colored 
sections. 

(3) In the making and analysis of the higher value 
greens the red has been eliminated, these sections in the 
column to the right appearing “ pinkish” although pure 
white. This is due to simultaneous contrast which causes 
all small neutral surfaces to take on in a slight degree the 
hue which is complementary to the predominating color 
with which they are surrounded or to which they are in 
close proximity. 

Purposely, this chart has not been run on the best 
grade of paper or with extremely heavy bodied colors. 

The printing of the chart is the work of Max Lau 
Colortype Company, Chicago. 


WHAT IS AN ION? 

For long, electricity was supposed to be a mysterious 
fluid, or rather, two mysterious fluids, one of which was 
called “ positive,” the other “ negative.” It has now been 
shown, thanks to the investigations of Sir J. J. Thomson, 
of Cambridge, that what was known as a current of 
“negative ” electricity is, in actual fact, a stream of small 
particles moving with great velocity. These particles of 
electricity, known as electrons, can combine with matter; 
metals are such compounds; gases like oxygen and nitro- 
gen have also electrons associated with them. When an 
atom of oxygen, of iron, or indeed of any substance, has 
been deprived of an electron, or has had an electron added 
to it, it becomes an ion. If the electric particle has been 
removed, it is said to be a positive ion; if the electron has 
been added, it is called negative. The word “ion” means 
“ going,” or “traveling”; such atoms are easily attracted 
to or repelled by electrified bedies, and they move rapidly 
toward them, or away from them, as the case may be; if 
the electrification of the body is negative — that is, if there 
is an excess of electrons adhering to its surface — it repels 
particles which have also an excess electron; if, on the 
contrary, the electrified body is electrified by having had 
electrons removed (and that is called positive electrifica- 
tion), then it will attract particles having an excess elec- 
tron.— Sir William Ramsay, in Harper’s. 





Ir it wasn’t for the grimy-faced printers, even the 
thoughts of genius would be still-born.— The Backbone 
Monthly. 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


VIII.— WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


LAD 
m 


recommended which give a broad general 
view of the history of printing. If the 
perusal of any of those books persuades 
any readers to progress further in this 
study, the next step would be the acquisi- 
tion of some works of reference. 

A work indispensable to this study is 
“A Dictionary of Printers and Printing, with the Progress 
of Literature, ancient and modern, Bibliographic Illustra- 
tions, etc.,” by C. H. Timperley, London, 1839, eight vol- 
umes, 1,112 pages, with portraits. A second edition was 
published in 1842, with the title “ Encyclopedia of Literary 
and Typographical Anecdote, being a Chronological Digest 
of the most Interesting Facts Illustrative of the History 
and Literature of Printing from the earliest period to the 
present time, etc The second title more accurately 
describes this wo |, but with the exception of a supplement 
of twelve pages the contents of both are alike. Although 
only procurable from secondhand booksellers, Timperley is 
not scarce. It may be bought for about $15. It is a chrono- 
logical noncritical compilation of facts and events and 
claims gathered from all sources available to Timperley, 
and carefully indexed. First there is a general history of 
the manufacture of books prior to the invention of types, 
which is followed by a consecutive relation of what occurred 
in each year, commencing with 1440, the year of Coster’s 
death. There are those who claim that Laurence Johnson 
Coster (to anglicize the name) was the inventor of typog- 
raphy in 1430, about fifteen years before Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion. (Keep an open mind in reading about the respective 
claims made for Coster and Gutenberg. Much that is false 
has been written about both. In a later paper these claims 
will be analyzed.) The next date in Timperley is 1441, and 
relates to the printing of playing-cards in that year; and 
so, year by year, the reader may follow the history of the 
art until the year 1839 in the first edition and 1842 in the 
second edition. However, chronological reading is not the 
purpose of the book; neither is chronological reading to be 
advised. It is a reference-book, and Timperley shines as an 
indexer. He has his index of places in which printing is 
known to have been practiced, down to 1828; and an index 
of names of persons; and his general index. How many 
who read this page have heard of John Nichols, a distin- 
guished printer and writer? Not to know of John Nichols 
argues unfamiliarity with the history of printing. Tim- 
perley’s index gives twelve references to John Nichols, 
covering in a brief way his whole career, and extending at 
intervals from page 715 to page 953. Timperley devotes 
113 pages of his book to “ The Printer’s Manual,” a very 
good text-book in its time. In truth, Timperley’s Diction- 
ary or Encyclopedia is an invaluable book. 

The most interesting thing to me about C. H. Timperley 
is that he was a journeyman printer and proofreader. 
Born in 1795, at the age of fifteen he was an enlisted soldier 
and got his discharge in 1815 because of wounds received in 
the battle of Waterloo. In 1821 he became an apprentice 
(though of age) to a printer. He was proud of his occupa- 
tion and proved his love of it by commencing the study of 
its literature, which he patiently and successfully systema- 
tized. He also compiled a nice little book of “ Songs of the 
Press,” and although humble in station he acquired great 
honor and was rich in the estimation of all lovers of print- 
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ing. His wealthy employers, good men and true, are long 
since forgotten; their works were of one day; the work of 
their proofreader will endure forever. 

At about the time Timperley entered upon his great 
task one of the wealthiest master printers in London, 
Thomas Curson Hansard, wrote “ Typographia, an His- 
torical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Printing, with Practical Directions for Conducting Every 
Department of an Office, etc.” about 1,000 pages, London, 
1825. The historical pages evince great research and num- 
ber 331, but Hansard also knew how to make the usually 
dry-as-dust text-book very interesting. If he describes a 
press or a process or types he tells us about the inventors, 
designers and manufacturers, so that the whole work is 
largely historical, and especially valuable as it gives us an 
intimate relation from actual experience of the state of 
printing in England at the period when printing was enter- 
ing upon closer relations with the commercial world and 
the good old hand press was being displaced by power 
presses. Hansard’s work is rather scarce, but may be pur- 
chased occasionally for about $12. (The prices quoted 
here by no means indicate the value of the books to the 
purchasers.) 

There is a publication known throughout the British 
realm as “Hansard’s.” It is the equivalent of our 
“ Congressional Record ” —the official report of parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Luke Hansard, having completed 
his apprenticeship in Norwich, went to work in London as 
a journeyman printer in a small plant which worked almost 
exclusively for the House of Commons. He advanced to 
the foremanship and succeeded his late employer as pro- 
prietor in 1774. In the course of his duties he made influ- 
ential friends, the great Mr. Burke and the powerful Will- 
iam Pitt (both ardent friends of the United States in their 
struggle for justice prior to the Revolution), and Dr. John- 
son, the great dictionary-maker and poet and master of 
prosody, and the younger William Pitt, destroyer of Napo- 
leon I. Diligence in business made him stand well before 
men of influence, and when it was decided to print verbatim 
reports of the parliamentary proceedings the work was 
given to Luke Hansard, who found it very lucrative. 
Thomas Curson Hansard, his son, succeeded him. The 
business still continues under the name of Hansard Pub- 
lishing Union, Limited, and still prints the debates. The 
grandson of Luke Hansard, named like his father, Thomas 
Curson, was also an authoritative writer on printing and 
its history. His “Treatises on Printing and Typefound- 
ing” (242 pages), are incorporated in the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1841. It never has hap- 
pened that the study of printing has limited any man’s 
opportunities to rise in the printing business. The records 
prove that such study usually goes hand in hand with 
material success. 

The first alphabetical Dictionary of Printing was Will- 
iam Savage’s “A Dictionary of the Art of Printing,” 815 
pages, London, 1841. Its scope is limited to practical mat- 
ters and trade laws and customs, but embraces much inter- 
esting matter of great value to the student which may not 
be found in later works. This book may be bought for 
about $6. William Savage was the most advanced master 
printer of his time in London. Other works of his are 
“ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing” and “ On‘ the 
Preparation of Printing Ink, Both Black and Coloured.” 
By decorative printing is meant letterpress color-printing, 
and Savage shows in his work a large number of beautiful 
illustrations printed from wood blocks, in a manner not 
unlike Japanese color-printing, remarkably soft and lumin- 
ous. The advent of the more economically manipulated 
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Baxter process and lithography nipped his triumphs in the 
bud, but all aspiring printers in colors who aim to express 
them artistically may yet learn much from Savage. The 
work was published at $25, in 1822. It is very rarely to be 
found with all the illustrations. When complete it may be 
bought for about $30; incomplete copies may be had occa- 
sionally as cheap as $10. 

The first work on printing conformable to the present 
conception of an encyclopedia is the “American Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing,” edited by John L. Ringwalt, and 
published by R. S. Menamin, small quarto, 512 pages, 
illustrated, Philadelphia, 1871. It was a creditable first 
attempt toward the still unplanned or uncompleted ideal 
encyclopedia. I remember as an apprentice the pleasure I 
experienced in receiving this book as a Christmas present 
from an employer with a heart which comprehended the 
affinity between a proprietor and his apprentice. To me, 
then, it seemed to contain all knowledge relating to print- 
ing. I suppose it may have been published at $10 or even 
more, but for some reason, due probably to its nonsuccess 
as a publishing venture, and the disposal of unsold copies 
to the booksellers at closing-out prices, secondhand copies 
are easily found at about $3 each —a bargain price. John 
Luther Ringwalt was a practical printer, born in Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, in 1828. He was partner in the printing 
firm of Ringwalt & Brown, Philadelphia. He abandoned 
printing for journalism and at his death, in 1891, he was 
editor of the Railway World. 

The best reference-book relating to printing is the 
“American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking, Con- 
taining a History of These Arts, etc.,” 592 pages, quarto, 
illustrated, New York, Howard Lockwood & Co., 1894. Its 
editor was Wesley Washington Pasko, a practical printer, 
and for several years secretary of the Typothete of the 
city of New York. Mr. Pasko passed on before the work 
was completed, to the great detriment of the latter part of 
the work; nevertheless there is no other work in the Eng- 
lish language which can compare in value with this. It 
was liberally illustrated and well printed by Howard Lock- 
wood, owner of the once noted Lockwood Press of New 
York, and publisher of The American Bookmaker, now, 
under other management, known as The American Printer. 
The dictionary is very scarce for a reason not creditable 
to American printers. It was issued in parts to a large 
enough number of subscribers, but few of them preserved 
the parts by binding them. When procurable the book may 
be had for about $10. W. W. Pasko was born in Waterloo, 
New York, in 1840; learned the printing trade in Utica; 
and worked as a compositor on the New York Tribune. 
Taking a vacation trip to Charleston, South Carolina, he 
was arrested as an abolitionist when it became known that 
he worked for Horace Greeley. He served through the 
Civil War in the artillery, and returned to a journalistic 
career. His bent was toward history and he wrote several 
historical works. He was editor of The American Book- 
maker, and among his achievements was the invention of 
a web press for printing stock-market reports at the rate 
of sixty thousand reports per hour. 

These recommended encyclopedic books constitute a 
good foundation for a printer’s library. They complement 
each other. They are thorough and their authors and 
editors were conscientious workers. Not every claim or 
statement in them is necessarily true. Later researches 
have changed authoritative opinion on much that relates 
to the early history of printing. Hansard’s account (for 
instance) of the invention of the cylinder press — the first 
history of that important event —is not altogether accu- 
rate, though in the main correct. Information is one thing 
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and opinion another. The beginning student should be 
slow to form fixed opinions — these will develop themselves 
in time and naturally. 

The value of these books will be increased to the printer 
who owns them, I think, by the fact that they are the work 
of practical printers, and that all this work was done at 
intervals in the printing activities of the authors and 
editors. Fascinated by the interesting history of their 
occupations, they determined to systematize their knowl- 
edge and make it available for other printers. They were 
all (with perhaps the exception of Timperley) exceedingly 
busy men and successful men. They made printing pay in 
a monetary way, and made it pay in an additional and more 
highly pleasurable way by gathering stores of sentiment 
and association and enthusiasm which added to their stat- 
ure as men not only in their own esteem but in that of the 
people with whom they associated. It never occurred to 
them that they had no time to cultivate the finer elements 
of their occupation. There is no printer who is actually too 
busy to study the literature of printing unless he has 
wholly given himself up to the animal philosophy expressed 
in the cry, “Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PUBLISHING TRADES AND THE FREIGHT RATE 
ADVANCE. 
BY E. W. BEEDLE. 
A USINESS MEN connected with the printing 
(J and publishing trades may well consider 
action by their associations similar to 
that taken by chambers of commerce in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and elsewhere on the 
proposed advance in railway freight rates 
in eastern territory. The language 
adopted by the St. Louis Business Men’s League is as 
follows: 


KHIA 


mo 


KA 
Diir 


WHEREAS, Certain railroads in what is known as 
Official Classification Territory have in effect re- 
quested from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permission to advance their freight rates uni- 
formly 5 per cent, and whereas we believe that 
the railroads are not now receiving sufficient 
revenue to enable them to perform under present 
conditions service adequate to the needs of the 
commerce of the country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis by its duly authorized officers and Executive 
Committee and in accordance with the unanimous 
recommendations of its Traffic Bureau hereby re- 
quests the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant to those railroads as promptly as circum- 
stances will permit permission to advance freight 
rates in the uniform manner set forth in their 
recent petition, upon presentation by the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads of such facts and fig- 
ures to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
will prove the necessity of such increase in reve- 
nue’ in order to provide adequate service to the 
shipping public. 

Conditions are different from what they were in 1910, 
when the same roads asked permission to raise rates. Ship- 
pers at that time protested mainly on two grounds — first, 
that the carriers could not show their need of greater rev- 
enue and, second, that the proposed schedules would not 
fall equitably on the several classes of traffic. Industrial 
executives also complained that the managers had not con- 
ferred with them before filing advances. This year all 
three of these conditions seem to be met. 

Under the chairmanship of Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a committee of presidents 
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and vice-presidents are visiting shipping centers, confer- 
ring with boards of trade, making known the facts from the 
railroad point of view and giving consideration to sugges- 
tions or criticisms offered by business men as to the details 
of the proposed rate changes. Communities have been 
assured that as little disturbance as possible will be caused 
in commercial territorial relations, and that the increase is 
conditional upon obtaining authority for a proportionate 
advance in rates controlled in certain States, principally 
Indiana and Illinois, by State authority. Everywhere ship- 
pers express satisfaction with the efforts of the railway 
executives to give consideration to their views. 

Advances, instead of affecting only class rates as did 
those proposed in 1910, will affect all traffic by a flat 5 
per cent. Once this is in effect, if granted, the Commission 
will, of course, continue with the routine work of correcting 
rate relations, when justly complained of, between com- 
modities, industries and communities. 

Increase of income, the Commission said in its decision 
two years ago, would probably come from increased busi- 
ness without an advance in rates. Since then statistics have 
become complete for the years 1911 and 1912. Receipts from 
operation increased 1.4 per cent in 1911 and 2 per cent in 
1912, but operating expenses, owing to wage advances and 
outlays required by the Government, and taxes rose still 
more sharply, as did fixed charges, embracing interest on 
bonds and notes at the high figures recently ruling. The 
item upon which credit is based, net corporate income 
available for “ dividends, adjustments and improvements,” 
was 20 per cent less in 1911 than in 1910 and 15 per cent 
less in 1912 than two years before. 

The hope of the Commission has been disappointed and 
the fear of the railway managers has been realized. 

Effect upon railway credit is seen in a decline of sales 
of railway securities. In 1909 steam railways issued 62.4 
per cent of all corporate listings on the New York Stock 
Exchange and in 1912 only 19 per cent. In 1912 non- 
railroad corporations list the largest amount of new securi- 
ties in ten years, and railroad corporations the smallest. 

Overcapitalization seems to some an obstacle. The 
Saturday Evening Post, which did not favor an advance in 
rates in 1910, but in common with the Chicago Tribune and 
other leading journals editorially advocates it this year, 
published on August 9, an article by Alba B. Johnson, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in which he 
demonstrates that capitalization per mile of line in the 
United States is exceeded by that in Germany 81.7 per cent, 
by that in France 130.9 per cent, by that in the United 
Kingdom 339.1 per cent and by that in England and Wales 
424.1 per cent; while dividend and interest payments to 
the investing public were 37.3 per cent of receipts in the 
United Kingdom and only 24.1 per cent in the United 
States. American roads having the highest capitalization 
are capitalized lower than the British average for all roads. 
“May one not unreasonably ask,” inquires Mr. Johnson, 
“whether ‘ overcapitalization,’ according to world stand- 
ards, has really been so flagrant in the United States as to 
constitute a national emergency? To meet it, ought the 
replenishment of equipment and the building of terminals 
for the accommodation of freight to wait? ” 

Business men understand that in order to increase 
plants it is necessary to raise new capital, and that surplus 
earnings are required as a guarantee that a return can be 
paid on additional stock or bonds. Business men can not 
afford to have the railroads of the country fall into a situa- 
tion where augmentation of rolling stock, road and ter- 
minals is retarded. Poor service would be a greater injury 
to the shippers than they would suffer from any increase 
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in rates which the Commission is likely to sanction. Rail- 
roads, too, with their vast purchases and pay-rolls, are an 
enormous factor in- national prosperity. Every interest 
gains when the roads are vigorously carrying out projects 
of importance. 

Members of the printing and allied trades are among 
the most progressive and enlightened, as well as broad- 
minded, of our citizens. Their organizations justly com- 
mand the public respect and confidence. They understand 
that the Commission properly expects the public to promise 
acquiescence should advances be found necessary. 

We shall be in good company. John Claflin, probably 
the leading American dry goods wholesaler, having also 
investment in retail enterprises from ocean to ocean, 
advises the merchant to look over his records for years, 
and “he will find that the years of his prosperity have 
been the years of railroad progress, and the years when his 
prosperity has waned have been the years when the rail- 
roads were not making extensions and improvements. Such 
additional railroad charges as would increase the pros- 
perity of the railroads and would make them free buyers 
of material would start the general wheels in motion and 
increase the business of our typical merchant.” E.C. Sim- 
mons, probably the leading American hardware wholesaler, 
maintaining seven great houses West and East, says: 
“Thousands of shippers all over the land have come to 
realize the fact. that their business is prosperous only 
when the railroads are prosperous, and that any slight 
increase in freight rates which they might have to pay 
would soon be lost sight of in the enormous increase in the 
profits of their business which this general prosperity 
would bring about.” 

The members of the organizations representing these 
great trades as shippers need good freight service, and as 
sellers desire thorough-going prosperity. By adopting 
resolutions indicating readiness to accept cheerfully the 
decision of the Commission if an advance shall be sanc- 
tioned by that body they would show themselves intelli- 
gently in touch with conditions. 


A CUBISTICAL CAT. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of 


hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 





tion of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Linotype Operating Not Unhealthy Occupation. 


The following query is from a correspondent in Texas: 
“From time to time I have heard people argue, pro and 
con, that a linotype machine was a regular incubator for 
consumption. Will you kindly inform me if such is the case, 
and would a person be in any danger if they were to run 
a machine as much as three days each week? ” 

Answer.— We believe that under normal conditions 
there is less likelihood of an operator becoming a con- 
sumptive than if he remained at the case or on stonework. 
Where proper precautions are taken there is nothing 
unhealthy about the operation or handling of a linotype 
machine, and any one in an ordinarily healthy condition 
should have no fear in taking up the work. 


Damaged Matrices. 


A Wisconsin operator writes: “There is one feature 
of my Model 10 which is causing a great deal of trouble 
and expense — that is, smashing of matrices in the lock-up. 
The smash always occurs on the left end of line, usually 
just one matrix, though sometimes two or three will get 
caught. It is not caused by tight lines, for I watch that 
very carefully. The elevator descends to proper distance 
recommended in “ Mechanism of the Linotype.” The ele- 
vator jaws do not seem to be sprung —a one-point brass 
rule will just go between body of matrix and jaw. The 
matrix does not seem to seat right in jaw, but to flip up 
and ride the duplex rail. The elevator aligns perfectly 
with the line-transfer track. As nearly as I can follow the 
fault out, the matrix seats all right until elevator starts to 
descend, when friction with the long finger causes the lower 
end to swing back and land in front of rail when lock-up 
comes.” 

Answer.— The cause could have been more correctly 
assigned had you sent us the slug that was cast coincident 
with the damage done to the matrix. We believe that you 
will be able to prevent this by setting your assembler finger 
on all measures one thin space less than the slug length, 
and furthermore, no line should be sent in which causes the 
assembler star wheel to vibrate violently or to stop. 


Burner. 


“T am running a rebuilt 
No. 1 machine which has the late-style burner — that is, 
the one with the two tubes running up under the throat 
and having a separate valve to turn off and on, regulating 


A Kansas operator writes: 


the blaze — and have difficulty keeping it alight. At times 
it will not light at all. 1 experimented a little as follows: 
I removed the whole burner, attached the gas to it, lighted 
it and it burned fine. The blaze shot up out of the throat 
tubes about six inches. Then I put the burner back in the 
machine, but it would not light. It appeared to me there 


was a lack of oxygen, so I separated the pot burner from 
the throat burner with a piece of tin, and that did the 
trick. But now I have trouble regulating the gas — that 
is, I can not keep the even temperature I did before. Could 
you help me out a little on the subject? I am a student of 
THE INLAND PRINTER Machine Composition department, 
commencing to study the linotype when the article, “ The 
Machinist and the Operator,” first began, and I am still 
studying as you can see.” 

Answer.— You failed to state your method of lighting 
the burners. We have seen burners that would not readily 
light from the bottom, but would on applying the match to 
the chimney-top after turning on the gas. Try this way 
and if it does not give the results you desire, remove the 
burner and pass a piece of flexible wire up under the 
throat, moving it about for the purpose of dislodging soot. 
Also remove the pot cover and liner and explore the open- 
ings and clean them out, for if the space is limited by soot 
or other obstructions it may prevent proper combustion. 
If these operations fail, it may be necessary to remove the 
entire pot and then take out the crucible, for there is a 
possibility that in packing the jacket under the throat 
there was insufficient space allowed for the heat to be car- 
ried off. The burner should have all cocks wide open, and 
they should burn when in position under the pot. 


Distributor Adjustments. 

A Canadian operator writes: “I herewith enclose a 
matrix which is bent on the top back ear; this has been 
going on ever since the machine was installed secondhand 
about six weeks ago. I am sure that the timing of the 
back distributor screw is out of place because of the fact 
that, when the machine was erected, the machinist raised 
the back screw and in attempting to replace it discovered 
that there was no pin in the front gear to match with the 
hole in the gear of the back screw, so he guessed, I believe, 
at about where it did belong and brought down the back 
screw, with the result that the matrices are being damaged 
as per sample.” 

Answer.— The matrix you sent was damaged because 
it was moved by the screws while it was caught on the 
upper front rail of the distributor box. There is a mark 
on its ear that shows this to be the cause. There are sev- 
eral other defects due to other causes to which we will 
refer: (1) The wear as shown on the lower front ear is 
due to the operator removing the distributor box without 
turning the screw full distance inward. This results in 
bending the front rail toward the back. As a test for this, 
remove the box and then try a matrix between the two top 
rails. (2) The lower back ear is sheared, due no doubt to 
tight lines being sent in. Remedy: Set the assembler 
finger so that it is at least one thin space less than the 
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measure set. (3) In regard to setting the back screw so it 
will run in unison with the front one, send in a single 
matrix —a capital letter. After it has passed off of the 
box rails, throw off the belt and turn by hand, slowly. If 
you note that the back edge of the matrix is too far in 
advance of the front edge, lift the catch that holds the back 
screw and draw the screw out just far enough to disen- 
gage the gears, then turn the back gear back one tooth and 
press the gear into mesh again. Now turn the screws for- 
ward again and note how the matrix hangs. Repeat 
operation as above until the matrix is at right angles to 
the bar. Try it awhile, and when you are satisfied that it is 
right, mark gears with a dot or “x” and you will have no 
further trouble matching them. (4) You should reset the 
matrix lift and you will have no more bent matrices from 
that cause. Proceed as follows: Loosen adjusting screw, 
send in a line, and while the lifter is working up and down, 
turn in slowly on the adjusting screw until the lifter begins 
to pick up the matrices, then stop turning the screw and 
tighten the lock-nut. 


Metal. 


A correspondent asks: (1) “At what temperature does 
linotype metal melt? (2) How much does linotype metal 
depreciate or shrink at each melting, assuming that it is 
kept at 550° F.? (3) How much more is the shrinkage 
(in per cent) for each twenty-five degrees above 550° F.? 
(4) a. What is dross? 6. Is it of value to the metal? 
c. Should the ‘scum’ be skimmed off of metal? (5) Name 
a cause or causes of matrices jumping out of assembling 
elevator while being assembled. (6) Is hot metal the only 
cause of porous slugs? ” 

Answer.—(1) Linotype metal is composed of lead, tin 
and antimony. These metals have different fusing and 
vaporizing points. Lead melts at 300° F.; tin melts at 
231° F.; antimony melts at 430° F. It will be seen from 
these figures that a compound metal such as linotype metal 
will necessarily have a melting point that differs from these 
figures. It may be said to fuse at a temperature between 
350° and 400° F., varying according to the proportions. 
(2) Linotype metal is said to depreciate at least one per 
cent each melting. The manager of the largest linotype 
plant in Chicago states that his experience shows that the 
metal depreciates twenty-five per cent in a year from all 
causes combined. It will not be difficult for you to deter- 
mine how much it depreciates in one melting. Weigh out 
500 pounds, and when melted (do not carry the heat above 
550°) skim off the dross and weigh it. Subtract this from 
the 500 pounds of metal. Or, take it the other way: Weigh 
the pigs produced and subtract from the original amount 
placed in the melting-pot. Do not on any account run the 
heat too high, as it causes unnecessary waste of metal and 
gas. In a test made from bright metal skimmings from a 
linotype pot the following were the results: Forty-two 
ounces of bright skimmings on separating with oil yielded 
ten ounces of clean metal and thirty-two ounces of oxid 
dust and granules of metal. (3) Increasing the heat causes 
increased drossing, but we are unable to give exact figures. 
(4) a. When separated from free metal dross is princi- 
pally oxid. 6. Ordinarily dross consists of a mixture of 
carbon, free metal and oxid, and is of no value in the metal, 
as it practically remains on the surface or is attached to 
the sides of the pot. c. Metal should be skimmed occa- 
sionally. (5) Causes of matrices jumping out while assem- 
bling are: a. Chute-spring allows too much space or the 
points thereof are raised too high. 6. Brake on slide is not 
working properly or the brake-spring is weak. (6) Hot 
metal is one of many causes of porous slugs. Note the 
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following additional causes: Low metal; foul plunger; 
worn plunger; hole on side of well partly closed; cross 
vents shallow; imperfect lock-up of pot and mold; obstruc- 
tion to movement of plunger; hot mold. 


Slugs Stick in Mold. 


An Arkansas operator-machinist writes: “ Under 
separate cover I am mailing you a batch of linotype slugs 
which show for themselves more than I will be able to 
write you. As you note, they are sticking on the right- 
hand end of the mold, and are also rubbing on the inside of 
the ‘recess.’ Now, as to adjustments changed: I have 
tried raising and lowering the slide bearings, changed lock- 
ing pins and studs in every conceivable manner, tightened 
friction-clutch on mold-disk turning shaft, put new pin in 
the small cog-wheel that turns mold, and last, but not least, 
found that this machine had no mold banking pin on it, so 
I cut holes and put it on last night. To-day, however, it 
has been worse than ever, if anything. However, I have 
changed some of the adjustments again, and as a whole it 
doesn’t seem to drag on the end of line so bad as before. 
The ejector-blade comes squarely out when I turn it around 
by hand to watch it, but evidently doesn’t come squarely 
when I am not watching it.” 

Answer.— The ejector-blade should be examined to see 
if the holes are a loose fit for the pins. Of course they 
should not be and a new ejector-blade is in order if such a 
condition prevails. The spongy condition of the slug tends 
to permit the blade to sink into the base of the slug and 
naturally bind it in the mold. Attend to the plunger action 
and temperature to obviate this condition and it will tend 
to prevent this trouble. From what you state we judge 
there has been too much experimenting done. You state 
that you put in a mold banking pin. If you did this, and 
did not have the corresponding piece at the upper end of 
the mold, it would have been of little value. You should 
also have put in a mold banking block (E 493). The mold 
slide has one certain position to occupy; the disk bushings 
and studs likewise. We believe that if you give your 
plunger attention, getting a new one if needed, and the 
temperature is right, you will have solid slugs. From 
what we can observe a solid slug will not stick if the holes 
in the ejector-blade are an exact fit for the pins. See that 
the pot-mouth locks evenly against the mold, and fre- 
quently clean the vents in the mouthpiece so that the air 
will be readily exhausted from the mold. 


Matrix Transfer Adjustment. 

A New York operator writes: “In THE INLAND 
PRINTER of recent date, under caption of ‘ Matrix Trans- 
fers,’ it is stated that in order to test alignment of first 
and second elevators for height, the slide guide may be 
removed, etc., when it will be noticed that the alignment is 
not correct, which is shown by attempting to pass a pi 
matrix from first to second elevator, which can not be 
done. The remedy, it states, is to replace slide guide and 
draw it forward the full distance, which will correct this 
defect of improper transferring. How about the slide 
guide on a No.3 machine? These guides are already drawn 
forward as far as they can be drawn; or rather as far as 
the lip will allow them to be drawn forward. I have this 
trouble on a No. 3, which is about ten years old, and I find 
the transfer bad — that is, they pass from first to second 
elevator with a very noticeable slurring noise or friction; 
and if the remedy lies in the correction of the slide guide, 
there is no way to do this other than to file away or 
chip off the back lip or lug that extends the whole width of 
the guide, which operation will then permit it to be moved 
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forward, providing the screw-holes are sufficiently elon- 
gated. The other day, when this began to be noticeable, the 
operator, when the elevator stopped at transfer, pulled 
back the transfer lever and allowed it to slam forward, 
forcing the transfer and allowing the second elevator to 
come up and smash the left end of the distributor-box bar. 
There has been no trouble particularly at this point before, 
except on one occasion, when the up-stroke adjustment- 
screw nut became loose. This unnecessary rasping noise 
of transfer is new to me and seems entirely wrong. There 
is a comparatively new second-elevator bar and plate which 
is in good condition, although the left end was roughened 
slightly, but was smoothed off with a fine file. What might 
be the cause of this trouble in transferring? One notice- 
able thing is that whenever there is a stop caused at the 
point, and the transfer slide is locked up, the matrices 
seem to slide quite readily from first to second bar by hand, 
but stop occasionally when transferred automatically.” 

Answer.— You should read the matter again and you 
will see that we did not mean that moving the first eleva- 
tor top guide forward would correct a misadjustment of 
either first or second elevator. It means only one thing, 
and that is that when you remove the top guide the first 
elevator will not cause the matrix to align exactly with the 
bar of the second elevator. But when it is replaced and 
pulled forward full distance (where it belongs) it will 
align the matrix, providing the first elevator has its full 
up stroke. If the trouble that you are now having did not 
occur previous to the accident you refer to it is quite pos- 
sible that the fault lies in a bent link-pin, or a bent link. 
Remove the link from the elevator and take off the bar 
plate; then remove the long pin. If this is bent, straighten 
it. If this does not remedy the trouble, it may be that one 
side of the link is bent. If it is, a new one will remedy the 
trouble. Sometimes by increasing the stress of the link 
spring it will remedy the chattering of the matrices as they 
shift. Try it. On no account should the top guide be 
moved any farther forward than it is at present. 

A further communication from our correspondent fol- 
lows: 

“T found that the link spring was weak, and strength- 
ened it, which did the trick; at least the chattering was 
decidedly diminished by this operation. The only trouble 
now existing is in the second elevator seating at its head 
with a bang, sometimes as though it was going right on 
through. No tightening up, or increasing the tension of 
the starting spring will remedy it, so I stiffened the lever 
spring by filling up with two washers, not having a new 
spring on hand. I will try this for a day or two, and note 
results.” 

Answer.— You should put in a new starting spring 
(B 238) and adjust it with the nut when the elevator is at 
its lowest position. The cushion spring (B 4) ordinarily is 
not at fault, and doubtless you will have trouble when you 
meddle with it. You should set the second elevator with 
the nut on the adjusting bolt (B 3) when the elevator is at 
its lowest position. This can be done by locking the space- 
band shifter and starting the machine. When it stops on 
the safety pawl, loosen the check-nut and turn the adjusting 
nut so the roller is just free from the cam the least trifle, 
then tighten the check-nut and try the roller with your 
finger to see if it is free. Having done this, and also hav- 
ing tightened the adjusting nut against the starting spring, 
it should cause the second elevator to seat properly both in 
the upper and lower guide. These guides should be occa- 
sionally rubbed with graphite to reduce the friction. If the 
raising surface of the cam that brings the elevator up is 
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formed in small ridges it may cause the elevator to seat 
irregularly, and if the speed of the machine is above six 
and one-half lines a minute, it may also give trouble, unless 
the starting spring is kept at a firm tension. If you find 
the cam is worn in ridges take a broad file and, with a cir- 
cular stroke, make the surface smooth. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Line-delivery Carriage—— C. C. Burdine, Washington, D. C., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed October 25, 1911. 
Issued July 15, 1918. No. 1,067,503. 

Magazine Escapement.— J. G. Holbourns, London, England, assignor 
to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. Filed July 138, 1912. 
Issued July 15, 1918. No. 1,067,519. 

Short-line Stop.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billington, Broadheath, Eng- 
land, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. 
Filed September 26, 1910. Issued July 15, 1913. No. 1,067,543. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor.—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed June 3, 1910. 
Issued July 15, 1918. No. 1,067,552. 

Matrix Escapement, Junior Linotype—J. R. Rogers, 
N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 
22, 1918. Issued July 15, 1913. No. 1,06 

Two-letter Assembler.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed July 14, 
July 15, 1913. No. 1,067,590. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed March 11, 1909. 
Issued July 15, 1913. No. 1,067,591. 

Two-letter Matrix Transfer.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed August 22, 1910. 
Issued July 15, 1913. No. 1,067,592. 

Knife Wiper.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
thaler Linotype Co., New York city. Filed February 3, 
July 8, 1913. No. 1,066,625. 

Font Distinguisher.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Hoboken, N. J., 
Electric Compositor Co., New York city. Filed January 27, 
Issued July 8, 1913. No. 1,066,942. 

Type Caster and Setter.— F. Schimmel, Montrouge, France. 
January 18, 1909. Issued July 29, 1913. No. 1,068,936. 
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BRITISH PULP AND PAPER MILL ACTIVITY. 
According to Consul A. E. Smith, of Victoria, the pulp 
and paper industry of British Columbia turned out manu- 
factured products valued at $1,250,000 last year, while the 
output this year is estimated at $3,250,000. Between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000 is invested in the industry.— 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


points the grouping of the sentences, 
clauses, and phrases, and their separation 
from each other as an aid to clearness of 
expression. Naturally, for this purpose, 
a writer should keep this always in mind, 
and ideally it should be as necessary to 
have suitable pointing in the writing as 
the words themselves. Very few writers do this, and some 
do not know how to do it. Of most effect against good 
punctuation in manuscripts is probably the need to get the 
words on paper before the thought is lost. 

Likely it was mainly lack of punctuation that led Pro- 
fessor A. S. Hill to write, “ Every year Harvard graduates 
hundreds of men, some of them high scholars, whose manu- 
scripts would disgrace a boy of twelve.” An editor once 
said that he wrote every necessary point, just as carefully 
as he wrote the words; but he did not do it. His articles 
nearly always needed some punctuation that did not show 
in the writing. He probably thought of the commas as he 
wrote, but he certainly did not get them all on the paper. 

Many sentences are so constructed that omission or 
insertion of a comma may alter their meaning. In some 
of these cases the author only can decide which is the 
intended meaning. 

What, then, is the proofreader to do? 

In one circumstance he should do what ideally he should 
always be able to do. When an author’s manuscript shows 
systematic attention to punctuation, it should be reproduced 
without change other than of something plainly uninten- 
tional. This is “following copy literally,’ and must be 
done when ordered, even when one knows it is wrong. 

The author has strongly fixed opinions as to proper use 
of the punctuation-marks, and has expressed them in a 
separate book. They would be misplaced here, because 
other people just as well or better entitled to credence think 
other ways are much better. All that is essential is that 
punctuation shall serve as an aid to clearness. 

Proofreaders need to know how to make punctuation 
help toward clearness, of course, and some writers even 
insist that it is especially the proofreader’s duty to punctu- 
ate. When the decision is left to the proofreader, of course 
the author has no right to complain; but if then an author 
or other person does complain, it is well to be able to cite 
authorities for the chosen procedure. 

Some change in common practice has arisen with prog- 
ress in understanding, notably much less frequency in the 
use of commas. Rules in the older books prescribed commas 
in many places where now they are omitted by nearly 
everybody. Occasionally an old-fashioned writer insists on 
having more commas than necessary, because those old 
rules called for them. 

Nearly all grammarians have made rules for punctua- 
tion, and in some of these rules they all agree. Among the 
people who are guided by formulated rules, so far as they 
depend on or know authorities at all, differences arise in 
their understanding and application of the rules. 

When a proofreader is not constrained to preserve 
punctuation as in the writing, either by strict orders to 
follow copy or by his own perception of system in the 
writing, he should correct it so as to insure clearness. 
Changing should always be restricted to the limit of actual 
necessity. 
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Some very crude notions concerning punctuation are 
current, although good practice demands only the exercise 
of the simplest every-day common sense. Not seldom is 
the objection made to certain pointing that the expression 
is not injured by its absence. Another way of saying this 
was the averment, made in a newspaper review, that a 
style now prevails of writing in language so clear that no 
punctuation is necessary. 

Such averments are never half as reasonable as they 
seem. They are as sensible only as the saying, uttered 
recently with the sanction at least of a man highly esteemed 
as a grammarian, that two negatives do not make an 
affirmative, because we know the speaker means a negative. 
Of course this writer did not mean that the use of two 
negatives for one is correct, but what was gained by 
making an assertion that is itself incorrect, simply to 
counteract one that seemed to say too much? 

“T didn’t do nothing” actually does express, in form, 
“T did do something,” notwithstanding the certainty that 
it is intended to say “I did nothing.” 

Exactly similar reasoning is valid in favor of correct 
punctuation, and especially so in view of the fact that lack 
of it does sometimes involve obscurity in expression, some- 
times even perversion. 

Even if only as preventive of obscurity or perversion 
when that might occur, it is more than advisable that the 
punctuation needed occasionally for clearness be used in all 
similar constructions. 

There never was a time, and never will be a time, when 
expression in English is generally so clear as to need no 
punctuation. 

Much use is made of the word punctuation that seems 
to confine its application to the insertion of points. It is 
quite important to remember that proper practice pays 
just as much attention to their omission from places where 
they are really extraneous. ; 

The mere fact that a clause or a sentence contains many 
words does not commonly make necessary, and sometimes 
hardly makes excusable, the insertion of any point within 
the sentence. Possibility of adequate understanding, and 
plausibility of ultimate decision, can be secured only by 
studious analyzation. ‘and careful avoidance of specious but 
inadequate conclusion. 

Mr. W. P. Garrison, editor of the Nation, was a keen 
and careful literary critic. He once honored the writer by 
a long review of his first book, and uttered an unjust criti- 
cism induced by superficial reading. He spoke of a rule as 
being long and badly punctuated. Adequate and just 
would have been the assertion that the rule was not so 
clearly worded as it should be, but he should have per- 
ceived that insertion of commas was not the needed remedy. 
The inadequacy of the criticism arose from failure to test 
sufficiently the sentence as it stood in unbroken sequence. 

Some peculiarities of punctuation seem to be local, if 
that may be ascertained through comparison of printed 
matter from different localities. A systematic omission of 
a comma in a certain construction seems to prevail espe- 
cially in certain Philadelphia periodicals. It is not uncom- 
mon elsewhere, but does not seem to be prevalent anywhere 
else. 

Here are a few sentences copied from one of these 
periodicals. ‘“ Whatever my faults of speech may be I do 
not think I have ever been accused of talking in ‘ glittering 
generalities.’” ‘“ Thanking him for his gracious permis- 
sion I composed myself to tarry.” “Straightening he 
stared at the thing.” “Early as it was the porter was 
making up some of the beds.” “In other words shall we 
multiply the dangers? ” 
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Every one of these sentences, and all others like them, 
would appear with a comma after the first clause from the 
hands of one who accepted and applied the only relevant 
rule given in the books. Yet they are all here without it, 
and the only probable guess why is that it must have been 
ordered so. Why so ordered this author can’t guess. 

One of the lessons the proofreader must learn is that of 
obedience when he knows that he is ordered to do wrong 
(that is, in matters of literal form), though he may always 
try to make things right if he does not do so obtrusively. 

Another anomaly is found in one of the commonest inci- 
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The search for authorities supporting omission of this 
comma reveals none but the printers and proofreaders who 
set the styles for printing-offices. 

A good direction for proofreading practice is given in 
“Pens and Types,” by Benjamin Drew. “A proofreader 
should endeavor to have a reason for every omission he 
allows, and for every insertion he makes. We advise him, 
then, in the first place to note which method seems required 
by the golden rule of elucidating the meaning; then con- 
sider, further, if the sentence already contains commas, 
whether inserting more would offend the eye. Let him 








THE WAVE. 


From a painting by Gustave Courbet reproduced in Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


dents of punctuation. A rule for the use of a comma is 
this, given by William H. Maxwell: “Three or more 
words in the same grammatical relation, following one 
another, must be separated by commas. David was a 
brave, wise, and pious prince.” 

For some reason, undiscoverable by the author, it has 
become very common practice now to omit the comma before 
the conjunction in such a series. More anomalous than the 
mere extension of such practice is the fact that many such 
punctuators demand most insistently the naming of 
authorities in support of what is asserted in matters of 
this sort. 

Metcalf’s “ English Grammar” is one of our recent 
good works. It says: ‘“ Words, phrases, or clauses, in the 
same construction, are separated by commas.” William 
Dwight Whitney gives no rules, but uses the comma always. 
Known authorities that prescribe it, without qualification, 
are John Wilson, Goold Brown, Bullions, Quackenbos, and 
numerous others. 


decide each case on its own merits; leaning, when in doubt, 
in favor of such grammatical rule as he may have adopted.” 
But of course this does not apply when an author’s or 
editor’s punctuation must be preserved. 





NOT ACCORDING TO HIS LOGIC. 


An Irishman and a Frenchman were disputing over the 
nationality of a friend of theirs. “I say,’ said the French- 
man, “that he was born in France, therefore, he is a 
Frenchman.” 

“Not at all,” said Pat, “ begorra, if a cat should have 
kittens in the oven, would you call them biscuits?” — 
Selected. 





IT is the printer’s devil who has ideas about the doing 
of the foreman’s work that eventually gets to be foreman. 
— The Backbone Monthly. 
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Various arrangements of a given picce of copy. By Ellis Coleman, an [. T. U. student. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 
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in this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These di 
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By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Some Notes on the Use of Borders. 
Most of us will agree that borders are not only 
permissible but are advisable on a great proportion 
of our job printing. When the compositor sets a 
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Fic. 1.—Where type and rules are used together, care should be taken that they harmonize in tone. 


ture. 
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show this desired tone harmony. 


piece of displaywork he is in effect composing a pic- 
He is grouping certain masses within a definite 
space, and the laws of composition which govern the 
painting of a picture also govern the placing of 
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These examples do not 
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Fic. 2.— In each of these examples a harmony of tone between type and rules is apparent. 
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these masses in what might be termed a typograph- 
ical picture. It is to his advantage, then, to have the 
space within which he is to work clearly defined by a 
border. 

Borders may be divided into two classes — those 
which are used primarily to define the outlines of the 





which the rules are not in harmony with the type, 
while in Fig. No. 2 are shown examples in which the 
rules and type are of approximately the same tone. 
The same question of tone harmony also applies to 
the use of decorative borders, and in Fig. 3 are shown 
examples of decorative borders which do not har- 
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Fic. 4.— In each of these examples a harmony of tone between type and border is apparent. 


job, and those which are used principally for their 
decorative value, although the latter also serve to 
mark the limits of the page. Those borders which 
go to make up the former class are usually the plain 
rules, either single or parallel. In a sense they are 
decorative, but their principal use is, as before stated, 
to mark off a certain space. These borders of plain 
rules may be used harmoniously with any type-face, 
the only question concerning their use being that of 
tone harmony. If the type-face used on the page is 
light in tone the border must be light also, and if the 
type-face is heavy in tone or color a heavy border is 
demanded. In Fig. No. 1 are shown examples in 


monize in tone with the type, while Fig. 4 shows 
borders and type which work together in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

But with the use of the decorative border come 
other questions besides that of tone harmony. Shape 
harmony must be considered. So, also, must the 
suitability of the dominating design in the border. 

Let us first consider the question of shape har- 
mony. In Fig. 5 are shown ornamental borders which 
by the nature of their design are particularly fitted 
to be used in connection with the roman type-faces. 
Some of them are distinctly suggestive of the lines 
found in the round type of architecture. In Fig. 6 
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are shown examples of borders which, owing to the 
fact that they are based upon the same fundamental 
principles of design that underlie the Gothic architec- 
ture and the gothic or text type, are exactly suited 



































Fic. 5.—The above borders are, by the nature of their design, 
particularly fitting for use in connection with the roman type- 
faces. 


for use with type-faces of that character. In Figs. 

7 and 8 are shown pages set in roman and text type, 

each being surrounded by a border to harmonize. 
The question of color must also enter into the con- 
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Fic. 7.—This border, suggesting as it does the roman archi- 
tecture, is particularly appropriate when used in connection with 
the roman capitals. 


sideration of harmony between type and border. Ifa 
job is to be printed in but one color, the rules or 
border must be of the same tone as the type, but if it 
is to be printed in two colors the rules or border 


should be enough heavier than the type to counteract 
the lighter color or tint in which they are usually 
printed. 

One of the most important points to be considered 
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Fic. 6.—These borders may be used pleasingly with gothic or 
text type, their pointed design harmonizing in shape with the 
gothic letter forms. 














in connection with the use of borders is their force of 
attraction as compared with the type-matter within 
them. In the use of decorative borders one is very 
likely to detract from the text, especially where the 
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Fic. 8.—This border, with its pointed design, suggests the 
gothic influence, and harmonizes well with the gothic or text 
type. 


border is composed of elements or spots which are of 
themselves large enough to individually attract the 
eye. Fig. 9 shows an illustration of the use of a 
border of this character. When we look at this design, 
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the eye perceives the border as individual spots, each 
spot exercising a certain amount of attraction, and 
the unconscious attempt to look at all of them results 
in a confusion from which one seeks relief in the 
plainer borders. No matter how decorative the 
border may be, however, if the various spots of which 
it is composed are small enough to blend into a 
design and lose their individuality, it is not objec- 
tionable. This is illustrated in Fig. 10. Here the 
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Fic. 9.—The separate spots of this border are too large. They 
attract the eye individually, and thus detract from the type. 


border shows much more detail than that used in 
Fig. 9, but it does not distract the eye from the type- 
matter as much as the latter, due to the fact that it 
is seen as a running band of color rather than a suc- 
cession of strong spots. 

The desire for ornamentation found expression in 
the border at an early date. The illuminated manu- 
scripts which preceded the printed book were rich in 
decorative borders. With the invention of printing, 
it was but natural that the custom of using borders 
should apply to the type-set page, although at the 
beginning the borders were added by the artist after 
the sheets were printed. Later came engraved 
borders, especially for title-pages, many printers con- 
sidering that a title without a decorative. border was 
incomplete. This custom, especially in view of the 
fact that borders engraved on wood were compara- 
tively scarce and easily damaged, led to the adoption 
of interesting methods to procure the desired decora- 
tive effects. In “Title Pages,” by Theodore L. 
De Vinne, we find the following description of one of 
these methods: 


“In borders that had been engraved on wood and 
mortised in the center for the types of the title, the 
shrinking of the wood and the wedging in of the type 
were sure, sooner or later, to cause unsightly cracks 
in one or more corners that could not be entirely 
concealed. To avoid the cracking of the blocks at 
the corners, the French printers of the ‘ Book of 
Hours’ made their borders out of the combination of 
four or more detached blocks engraved in the form 


SDIUUUUANANANANAQUAQOANAQQQQQQQOQAGOOOGAQOOOQAAQOOAAAAAOANALEE 


Facts 
Concerning 
Cement 
fr) 


The 


Cement Company 
Chicago 


STTUUTAUUANNVQQQQUOUUQQQQQQOQNOQOQQQQQONNQQQOQQQOQQQQQQQ00800000000000000000000000000000U4 
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Fic. 10.—Although this border contains more detail than the 
border shown in Fig. 9, the fact that it is composed of smal] 
details enables the eye to see it as a running band of color, 
rather than a succession of attractive spots. 


of strips or bands. When the band was not wide 
enough, other bits of engraving were added. An 
impropriety of design in an added bit was regarded 
as of small importance. A bit too long was cut off; 
a bit too short was pieced out with petty fragments.” 

This treatment of the border on the title-page is 
found in a considerable number of the early printed 
books. 

The same question of a lack of care in regard to 
details is found in the books of a later period, when 
the decorative borders were supplanted by light 
rules, either single or parallel. 

With the rules made of inferior material, and no 
mitering machines to aid in getting perfect joints, 
the pages were very unsightly. The rules were badly 
bent, and the corners were open, but little attention 
was paid to this. To-day, however, with excellent 
material and the mechanical facilities for properly 
using it, rule borders should show straight lines and 
perfect corners. 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Of all the composing-room terms and expressions 
which tend to confuse the apprentice, perhaps none 
are so exclusive as those which deal with the arrange- 
ment of the various groups of type on the page. 
He hears the journeymen discussing “balance,” 
“whiting out the page,” “blank space” and other 
things which have to do with type-design, but the 








‘“Acquaint now thyself with Him. 
and be at peace: thereby good shall 
come unto thee.” 


The Baptist Young 
People’s Union 


Of The First Baptist Church 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 





Devotional Services Every Sunday 
Evening at Eight O’clock 














Fic. 1.— Five groups of type and decoration, equally spaced 
over the entire page, give a design which is lacking in simplicity 
and proportion. 


meaning of which is hard to fix in his mind. This, 
however, is not a matter which should bring about 
discouragement, as many of the older ones are fre- 
quently troubled by the same problems and perplexi- 
ties. In fact, some credit the ability to pleasingly 


arrange a type-design to a sort of sixth sense, and 
assert that good job-printers are born and not made. 

And so we all have our troubles with type 
arrangement. And yet we find that when carefully 
analyzed and considered, these troubles turn out to 
be largely imaginary. They remind one of the expres- 
sion which has been going the rounds of the motto- 








“Acquaint now thyself with Him. 
and be at peace: thereby good shall 
come unto thee.” 


The Baptist Young 
People’s Union 
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Fic. 2.— Gathering the type and decoration into a smaller 
number of groups, with corresponding larger areas of white 
space, gives a more pleasing display. 


cards for some time and which reads as follows: 
“T am an old man, and have had a heap of trouble in 
my day — most of which never happened.” 

We can all look back on a certain amount of this 
sort of experience, especially in connection with 
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1. First prize. 2. Second prize. 
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Designs submitted in a competition for apprentice students of the Polytechnic Printing School, London, England. No. 1 was 
printed in black and yellow-orange, No. 2 was printed in black and red, No. 3 was printed in black and red, and No. 4 was printed 
in green and purple. 
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display printing. We can look back to times when we 
never felt at ease about a piece of work after it was 
finished — when we were never sure as to whether it 
was good or otherwise, and this feeling is not one to 
inspire confidence in our own ability. It leaves us 
more or less “ up in the air.” 

By a careful analysis of our work, however, we 
may overcome much of this. Not all of it, for there 
never could come a time when personality did not 
enter into display printing — when everything was 
done according to a fixed rule. But the big princi- 
ples which govern design in printing can be analyzed 
and fixed in their proper places. 

One of these big principles is simplicity of design. 
In our displaywork we may have two styles of design 
—the simple or the complicated. The simple design 
does not necessarily mean a plain design, devoid of 
decoration, but it does mean a design of compara- 
tively few parts or groups, and one which may be 
easily grasped by the eye. The complicated design is 
quite the reverse —a design composed of so many 
parts that as a whole it is very likely to be confusing 
to the eye. In the simple design we have but two or 
three groups on the page, thus causing it to be easily 
read. We have one dominant line or group of lines, 
with the balance of the matter subordinated. 

As an illustration of this point we have repro- 
duced in Fig. 1 the title-page of a folder issued by 
Nelson R. Hall, an apprentice of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
In passing we might say that the folder, as a whole, 
is gotten up in a very pleasing manner and is a 
creditable piece of work. 

But the title-page is not quite in keeping with 
what we term simplicity of design. There are five 
groups or spots on the page, all of them of approxi- 
mately the same strength or force of attraction, and 
all of them spaced at practically equal distances. 
There is no distinctively dominating group on the 
page. In accordance with our ideas of simplicity in 
type-design let us reduce the number of groups from 
five to three by combining the second, third and 
fourth groups. This has been done in Fig. 2. In 
addition to reducing the number of groups, the com- 
bining of the three groups has given us a group 
which dominates the page and contrasts favorably in 
size with the other two. It also allows of a variation 
in the amount of white space between the different 
groups. 

Simplicity of design means the gathering of the 
lines into few groups rather than spreading them out 
over the entire page. This gives a strength and 
forcefulness to the groups in addition to increasing 
their legibility, and also gives greater areas of white 
space against which to contrast these groups. 


“Big Eat” of Seattle Printers’ Apprentice Club. 

On July 15, the Seattle Printers’ Apprentice Club 
had its “ Big Eat,” and judging from reports a gala 
time was had. An attractively gotten up menu and 
program testifies to the quality of both the “eats” 
and the toasts. The following interesting account of 
the proceedings appeared in the Seattle Union- 
Record: 


Yes, sir, “Pi” most everywhere; and believe me, not one 
grouchy title-page to be seen ’mong the bunch ’round that “ dis- 
tribution bench.” The forms were laid up and stripped in good 
shape as fast as Chef Otto Wolf proved up. Yep! The Seattle 
Printers’ Apprentice Club banquet was sure some big eats. 
Anyways that was the opine of some thirty-six “‘ type stackers ” 
who laid claim to good digestion. 

Thos. L. Jacobs (from the “city of destiny’’—new job 
scale) was there, and made heap big talk re printing ’round 
Tacoma, telling the assembled time-servers how he’d commenced 
his career as an imp of inky darkness; how “stick and rule” 
and good habits (but no booze) had made him what he is to- 
day — a master printer who knew how; and that such a future 
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of the Seattle Printers’ 
Apprentice Club 


Under direction of 
S.T. U. No. 202 


July 15th, 1913 
ai Wolf’s 








Title-page of the menu of the “‘ Big Eat” of the Seattle 
Printers’ Apprentice Club. 


awaited them all in the sweet bye-and-bye, if they followed his 
system. 

Secretary Ralph McCullough, of 202, handed out a spirited 
and heart-to-heart talk, and even went so far as to plead guilty 
to some forty summers and winters. But the writer can’t 
account for the abundance of “hair spaces” in his ‘“ upper 
case.” 

Then Charles Schlenker’s beaming smile was “sorted out” 
from among the “ pi”’ and Charles waxed eloquently, “‘ punctu- 
ating ’”’ his speech with “ that smile.” 

Vancouver, British Columbia, was represented by L. E. 
Dennison, whom the writer remembers as a live wire from the 
“Jand of the maple leaf.” Homer Bull (not just bull, but 
** Just Printer’) was responsible for a digestive little say, which 
was well taken by the bunch. Louis Jacobin, of Concrete, Wash- 
ington, let the boys in on the sure dope to successful news- 
paperism, and kinder left the bunch figuring the quickest route 
to secure a country “ bladder” in the mountains. Sure, H. C. 
Ross was there and “H. C.” spoke too! Some one said Ross 
couldn’t speak, but some one ain’t a member of the Appren- 
tices’ club — by heck! Fred J. Kennedy, toastmaster, was there 
with the goods all right-all right, and his “ whiting out” and 
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“fill-up pars ’”’ between the various speaks were well taken — 
the right man in the right place! On clearing away the gen- 
eral wreckage of “‘ Pi’? Cy Hayles’ “forme” was brought forth 
and fanned back to life. Punctuated by gasps (probably caused 
through overindulgence of ‘“‘ Second Avenue Chicken”) he en- 
deavored to hand out some words of encouragement to the lads ; 











Blue Points 

Olives 

Radishes 

Bisque of Lobster 
Chicken Halibut Au Gratin 
Green Peas 

Brown Sweet Potatoes 
Roman Punch 

Roast Philadelphia Capon 
Lettuce Salad 

Ice Cream 

Assorted Cakes 

Coffee 




















Interesting arrangement by Henry B. Prince, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


telling them of the wonderful strides made during his stay down 
through Australia and New Zealand, in connection with the 
apprentice proposition. This saw the “ last take off the hook,’ 
and the bunch dispersed, satisfied to a man that the Seattle 
Printers’ Apprentice Club was a cinch. 


Much of the success of this Seattle Club is due to 
the efforts of the last-named speaker, Cyler Hayles. 
Mr. Hayles, a member of the Apprentice Committee 
of Seattle Typographical Union, was formerly an 
instructor in the Central Technical College at Sydney, 
New South Wales, and has had a wide experience in 
connection with trade education for apprentices. 

We show herewith a reproduction of the title- 
page of the menu and program —a simple design, 
well spaced, and reflecting credit upon the appren- 
tice who produced it. 


Work of English Apprentices. 

Our readers will undoubtedly be interested in the 
accompanying reproductions of designs arranged by 
apprentice students in the Polytechnic Printing 
School, London, England. These designs were sub- 
mitted in a competition open to students under 
eighteen years of age, the awards being a silver 
medal for first prize and a bronze medal for second 


prize. The competition called for designs for a cir- 
cular in two colors, the size to be 36 by 50 picas. No 
special colors were specified, the contestant being 
allowed to follow his own inclinations in the matter. 
It will be noted that some of the designs possess a 
characteristic common to much of the English print- 
ing —that of a wealth of ornamentation. This is 
noticeable throughout much of the work which comes 
from the British Isles, the journeymen and appren- 
tices over there apparently having a fondness for the 
ornament case as an adjunct to display printing. 


Specimens. 


W. L. BREWER, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Of the two cir- 
culars, we prefer the one with a border, as the latter seems to 
hold the type matter together in a more satisfactory manner. 
Your idea of using the lower-case in preference to the capitals 
in the lower groups is correct. Even the matter in the bottom 
group would be a trifle more legible in lower-case. We note 
that you have letter-spaced the text type on the card, and would 
call your attention to the fact that the text letter should always 
be spaced closely between letters, words and'‘lines. This letter 
form was originally designed to save space and to set close 
together and give a rich black effect, and when we use a letter 
designed for this purpose and weaken it by wide spacing we 
are losing sight of the effect for which it was primarily intended. 

HENRY B. PRINCE, St. Paul, Minnesota.— The menu page 
is a very interesting and pleasing design, and we are showing 
herewith a reproduction of it. We would call your attention, 
however, to the fact that from the standpoint of perfect har- 
mony of design and association the border which you have used 
is at its best in connection with the roman type-faces rather 
than the gothic or text. You will note that it is of a design 
frequently found in Roman architecture. This point is still 
further considered in the Job Composition department. 

CARL E. GRUBER, East Liverpool, Ohio.— The ornament 
which you have used on the letter-head for ‘‘ The Enterprise 
Coal Company ” does not harmonize in shape with the type-face. 
Shape harmony implies that the various shapes used in a design 
shall have something in common — shall be, to a certain extent 
at least, alike. You will note that this ornament is composed of 
curves and flowing lines, while the type is absolutely plain and 
without any suggestion of decoration. An ornament of rect- 
angular shape would be more appropriate. The other specimens 
are well handled, although a grouping of some of the lines on 
the ticket would perhaps be preferable to spreading the matter 
over the entire design. 

DAVID S. PIERCE, Bisbee, Arizona.—A more simple de- 
sign, either plain or with one panel around the entire heading, 
would be preferable to the example which you have submitted. 
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Card by Joseph A. Weis, Springfield, Illinois. 


The present arrangement has the appearance of a piece of work 
in which an attempt has been made to make the copy fit a cer- 
tain form of design rather than arranging the design to fit the 
copy. When we construct a panel arrangement and then find 
ourselves at a loss for matter to properly fill the panels, the 
results are rarely satisfactory. The ornaments used in the end 
panels do not harmonize in tone or strength of color with either 
the type or the ornament underneath the main line, and there 
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are too many rules underneath the latter. We would prefer to 
see the underscoring omitted and the rules which form the tops 
of the panels run clear across the heading. We would also sug- 
gest that you omit the comma from the end of the line contain- 


re MW él 


letter so forcibly. We would prefer to see the parallel rules 
omitted from beneath the group of type and one of them placed 
on either side of the second and third lines of this group, with 
these lines centered. 
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A blotter design by Louis David Blum, New York city. 


ing the words “ Society Printing, Invitations, Announcements,” 
as punctuation marks are not generally used at the ends of lines 
in display matter, except for abbreviations. 

CARL A. HILL, Decatur, Illinois—— Both of the specimens 
are excellent and neither calls for any criticism. It is to be 





Sunday June 1 


7.00 a.m. Holy Communion 
8.00 a.m. Holy Communion 
10.00 a.m. Matins 
10.30 a.m. Choral Eucharist 
Sermon by the Rev. WILLIAM BREWSTER 


STosxoprF, B.D. Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Chicago 


7.30 p.m, Choral Evensong 


Sermon by the Rector of the Parish 





The offertory at all services will be for a fund 
for the building of a new Parish Church 


Montay June 2 
8-10 p.m. Parish Reception, Parish House. 











A pleasing program card by Thomas J. O’Brien, Jr., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


regretted that the cover-page of the dance program is not better 
printed, as we would have liked to reproduce it. 

OLIVER J. MOORE, Washington, D. C.—The use of the large 
initial on the card divides the firm name in a rather unpleasant 
manner, and we would suggest an arrangement which would 
not make this division necessary, especially in view of the fact 
that there is really no object in bringing out this particular 


CARL CURTISS, Kalida, Ohio.— The card for the Peoples’ 
Bank Company is nicely handled, both as to design and color. 
On the other card we note very careless spacing, especially in 
the group of type following the paragraph mark. Do not put 
your extra space between a few words at the end of the line, 
but distribute it evenly throughout. 

JOSEPH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois—— While it is usually 
considered inadvisable to place the name of the firm in type 
smaller than that used to designate the business, you have 
handled it successfully in the card for Sheehan & Schuler, a 
reproduction of which we show herewith. Everything con- 
sidered, we think that this treatment is particularly appropriate 
and effective in this particular instance. Your other specimens 
are excellent, although there are a few points to which we 
would call your attention. The program for the Knights of 
Columbus is not as effective as it should be, due to the fact that 
the gold and blue do not show up well on the stock selected for 
the job. On the cover of the menu for the Ben Franklin Club 
we would suggest that the upper group be lowered a trifle, espe- 
cially as there is so much space at the sides of this group, and 
in the interests of proportion or the pleasing variation in the 
breaking up of the space between the upper and lower groups, 
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An attractive panel design by John Robinson, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


we would suggest that the cut be raised about three picas 
instead of being left exactly in the center as it now is. On the 
whole, however, the work is unusually good and we take pleas- 
ure in awarding you a “ Certificate of Excellence.” 

LOUIS DAVID BLUM, New York city.— Your specimens 
are all attractive, the set of commercial stationery being espe- 
cially pleasing, due largely to the fact that you have carefully 
kept it in one series of type and have used consistent decoration 
throughout. We show a reproduction of the blotter design, 
which is an interesting example of space divisions. We note, 
however, a lack of careful spacing in the solid group of capitals, 
and would suggest that a little letter-spacing, especially in the 
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line next to the bottom, would be an improvement. We also 
note a wrong-font letter in this group. On the whole, however, 
the specimens are very satisfactory, and we are pleased to award 
you a “ Certificate of Excellence.” 

HUGH L. PLUNKETT, Bridgeport, Connecticut.— Raising 
the decoration on the title-page of the high school menu so that 
it would not be so near the center of the white space between 
the upper and lower groups would improve the appearance of 
the page. Dividing spaces equally does not make for proportion 
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By 
ARTHUR D. DEAN 


Chief of the Division of Vocational Schools 
New York State 


REPRINTED FROM “ THE ARTISAN" 
APRIL 1912 

















Pleasing title-page by Herman Winkler, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


in our work, and proportion is an essential quality in type- 
design. Where text letters are used, the lines should not be 
spread far apart but should be grouped closely together. This 
applies particularly to the lines at the bottom of the page. 
Your cards are especially good, although the one for the Stand- 
ard Scale & Supply Agency shows a rather large proportion of 
the reading matter in red. 


Work of Students of the State Trade Education 
Shop of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

From James F. Johnson we have received exam- 
ples of work of students in the printing department 
of the State Trade Education Shop, at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. The work of these young men shows 
much promise. It is, in general, carefully handled, 
and neat simple designs, without undue ornamenta- 
tion, are the rule throughout. In compliance with 
Mr. Johnson’s request, we make brief criticisms of 
the work. 

The specimens by Edward A. Olson are excellent, 
a church program in red and black being especially 


effective. This program has been handled in a man- 
ner thoroughly approved for ecclesiastical work, and 
we regret that it does not permit of reproduction. 

Neat, careful designs characterize the work of 
Herman Winkler. Among the most attractive is a 
title-page, a reproduction of which we show here- 
with. We note, however, that on this page the two 
lines at the top are rather widely spaced between 
words, and would suggest a slight letter-spacing to 
remedy this. 

The group of specimens by John MacTaggart 
shows some interesting designs, perhaps the most 
pleasing being a title-page for an outing program. 
On this page also, a little letter-spacing would have 
prevented the wide space between words in the line 
in the upper groups of type. 

In the work of Thomas J. O’Brien, Jr., we find an 
interesting menu design and a program card in two 
colors with an appropriate decoration. We show 
herewith a reproduction of the latter. The color 
used on the decoration of the menu is hardly strong 
enough, as the design appears to be rather dim and 
has a blurred effect. The other specimens are good. 

The work of Henry A. Thomas offers no oppor- 
tunity for criticism, except that perhaps a slightly 
heavier rule would harmonize more pleasingly with 
the type used on the admission ticket. A title-page 
for a Masonic folder is nicely designed. 

In the specimens by John Robinson we find a 
ticket on which has been used an interesting panel 
design, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 
The other specimens are good except that the initial 
in the advertisement is not strong enough in color. 


Results of the Denver Contest. 

The results of the June contest conducted for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union 
No. 49 were as follows: 

First Place —John Coursey, with The Carson- 
Harper Company. 

Second Place—Rudolph F. Tyarks, with the 
Great Western Publishing Company. 

Third Place—Earl Barcus, with the W. H. Kistler 
Stationery Company. 

The design which was awarded first place is 
unusually interesting in its color treatment, although 
the combination does not lend itself readily to repro- 
duction. 


W. E. Stevens. 


W. E. Stevens, who has conducted this depart- 
ment from its inception and who has been for the 
past ‘eight years with The Inland Printer Company 
and Associate Instructor of the International Typo- 
graphical Union Course in Lettering and Design, and 
Assistant Instructor of the Inland Printer Technical 
School, has resigned his work as instructor to enter 
the commercial field. Mr. Stevens is now connected 
with the Cahill-Igoe Company, 619 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, as art superintendent of the plant. 
Our numerous readers of this department who have 
been benefited by Mr. Stevens’ instructions will be 
gratified to learn of this enlargement of Mr. Stevens’ 
activities. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this’ purpose 


should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on pack t peci must not be included 
unless letter postage is placed on the entire | Speci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 
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CeYLoN S. Ronic, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— The booklet is 
nicely gotten up and offers no opportunity for criticism. 

A CALENDAR for August from the Caxton Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is very pleasingly printed in yellow and gray from 
an attractive Japanese design. 
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ASSOCIATION 
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Friday, May 30, 1913 








Title-page by John Fass, Lititz, Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPH JEANGERARD, Wilmette, Illinois— The specimens are 
quite satisfactory in arrangement, the calendar for the Printing 
Studio being very neatly designed. 

THE August calendar of Oscar F. Jackson, Lansing, Michigan, 
is a pleasing conception in various tones of brown ink on brown 
stock. 

A HANDSOME folder in gold and colors announces the occu- 
pancy by Ye Colonial Art Shop, Pasadena, California, of its new 
quarters. 

JouHN Fass, Lititz, Pennsylvania.— The menu for the School 
Alumni Association Banquet is a very pleasing piece of work and 
the color arrangement is quite satisfactory. We show herewith a 
reproduction of the cover-design. 

A CATALOGUE from the R. L. Stillson Company, New York, is 
very nicely gotten up with an attractive embossed cover thor- 


oughly in keeping with the subject. The text pages are well 
printed and the work throughout is of an excellent character. 
OweEN E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Your work through- 
out is exceptionally good and offers no opportunity for criticism. 
The specimens are all very pleasingly arranged and we show 


herewith reproductions of some of them. 


A BOOKLEr from the Davis Press (Inc.), Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is very interestingly arranged with a cut-out cover 
showing the building occupied by the plant. The general 
arrangement is pleasing and the colors are quite satisfactory. 


A copy of the program of the Seventh Annual Outing of the 
Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is attractively 
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Cover-page by C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


designed and printed in colors. The cover is an interesting piece 
of printing in green and gold on yellow-green stock. 


BLoTTers from the Rice Press, Flint, Michigan, are gotten up 
in the same excellent manner which has characterized former 
work from this office. Simplicity of design and the use of type- 
faces which thoroughly harmonize make this work very effective. 
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A FOLDER issued by Leighton Bros. Printing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to announce the removal of its plant, is nicely gotten 
up in colors on brown stock, with a half-tone of the new building 
printed on white stock and tipped on the first page. 

RALPH SHAw, Kansas City, Missouri.— The announcement 
card is well gotten up, although the light lines in the rule border 
show broken in spots and do not join well at the corners. 
Parallel one-point rules wouid have been preferable. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from the Smith-McCarthy Typesetting 
Company, Chicago, are very attractive in appearance. A char- 
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Attractive hand-lettering by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 


acteristic feature is the use of modest gray tones, either in stock 
or inks. 

IN a circular containing interesting appropriate illustrations 
and characteristic verse, James Austin Murray announces the 
removal of The Cloister Printing Company, of Chicago, to its 
new quarters. 

The Dundas Banner, Dundas, Ontario.— The blotter arrange- 
ments are very satisfactory. We note, on some of them, too 
much space between words, especially in view of the fact that 
the type is rather condensed. 

From the Good Printing Printery, Hornell, New York, we 
have received a group of blotters printed from an interesting 
and striking design in two colors. A motto card is also quite 
attractive although it is printed in blue and orange with a little 
too much of the bright color. 

THE NATION PRESS, New York city.— The booklet entitled 
“The Boy Is On the Way” is exceptionally well gotten up and 
brings out most forcibly the advisability of the printing service 
for which the booklet was designed. The text is well written 
and the booklet is an interesting piece of advertising literature. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the card of Will Ran- 
som, Chicago. The design is particularly appropriate consider- 
ing the nature of Mr. Ransom’s profession and is exceptionally 
well worked out. In the original, it is printed in dark brown and 
yellow-orange on cloth-finished gray stock. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of a title-page by Norman 
Waters, a student of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Print- 


ing. This page has been worked out as a problem in one of the 
lessons and illustrates the pleasing results gained by using type 
and decoration which are thoroughly in accord with the subject. 

From W. M. Linn & Sons Co., Columbus, Ohio, we have 
received an interesting advertising booklet entitled “ Billiken’s 
Hints on How to Cook.” Needless to say, the instructions given 
are in the nature of a farce although they are very entertainingly 
written. The booklet is well printed throughout. 

The Sulphur Post, Sulphur, Oklahoma.— The card is interest- 
ing in design, although we would suggest that the color which 
you have used as a background for the name of the paper is a 
trifle strong and a lighter tint would give a more pleasing 
appearance and allow the name to stand out more prominently. 

AN especially pleasing booklet, printed in colors and with a 
handsomely embossed cover, gives office and floor plans of the 
new building of the Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The building is located in a particularly fitting place and is a 
model home for an up-to-date printing plant. 

P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.—All of the speci- 
mens are very satisfactory and we find nothing whatever to 
criticize in any of them. The masquerade ball program upon 
which the cover has been tipped is an especially pleasing piece 
of work. 

A RECENT folder from Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio, has for 
its display line at the top the words “It Reflects” and close 
to these words is tipped a small square mirror. This style of 
advertising has been used by Mr. Haigh for several years, and is 
very effective. 

AMONG recent specimens from Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, 
Ontario, is an interesting program page, a reproduction of which 
is shown herewith. While there is an unusual amount of decora- 
tion on this page, Mr. Adams has handled it in a very satis- 
factory manner and with excellent results. 
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Page by Owen E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIMENS from George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana, are 
all carefully arranged and the color selections are excellent. 
None of the work offers any opportunity for criticism except pos- 
sibly a recital program on which the heading on the inner page 
is thrown rather close to the top of the stock. 

A BOOKLET recently issued by the Stutes Printing Concern, 
Spokane, Washington, and entitled ‘ Representative Printing 
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Represents the Business,” is quite elaborate, the inner pages 
being printed in black, blue and orange. We show herewith a 
reproduction of one of them. 

ALBERT C. Morris, Atlanta, Georgia.— The card is excellent in 
design, but we think that the brown in which the type has been 
printed is too weak in tone. The use of either a dark brown or 
a black — preferably the latter as it would contrast more pleas- 
ingly with the red — would result in a handsome card. 

From C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, we have received 
a package of commercial specimens all arranged in the excellent 
manner which characterizes Mr. Harmony’s work. The designs 
throughout are very neat and attractive, and the stock and press- 
work are also of a good order. We show herewith a reproduc- 
tion of a program cover-page. 
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Cover-design by A. J. Younger, Eustis, Florida. 
Original in black and gold. 


From Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario, we are in receipt 
of an interesting piece of hand-lettering, a reproduction of which 
we show herewith. The original is printed in black and orange 
on gray stock, which stock is in turn tipped on a piece of heavy 
gray cover paper. The result is an exceptionally pleasing piece 
of work. 

AMONG specimens recently received from Cumming & Sons, 
Houston, Texas, is a series of “Little Talks on Printing.” Each 
one is gotten up in an effective manner, and the designs, colors 
and presswork are very satisfactory. We show herewith a repro- 
duction of a double page from one of them. The original was 
printed with the text matter in brown and the balance in blue. 

WE are in receipt of an interesting and attractive booklet 
entitled “‘ Paper — A Brief Account of How It Is Made,” written 
by Joseph T. Alling and published by The Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. The text is very informing and the booklet is 
gotten up in a thoroughly creditable manner, both as to design 
and mechanical execution. 

Wit H. Gapp, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.— The specimens are 
all quite satisfactory and offer little opportunity for criticism. 
The top line on the four-page circular is too widely spaced 
between words, especially for cond d type. The color used on 
the rules in the booklet is just a trifle strong and we would sug- 
gest the addition to it of a little yellow. 
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Page by Owen E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Original in colors. 
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Page by M. E. Ellis, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AN attractive card used by Geo. P. Nichols, of Baltimore, a 
delegate to the convention at Nashville, states that with this con- 
vention he will have attended his sixth one as a delegate, and his 
ninth one as a visitor, making fifteen in all. The card is nicely 
designed and answers the purpose in a satisfactory manner. 
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AL. S. CAIN, Provo, Utah.— The effect secured on the cover 
of the menu for the Hotel Roberts hardly warrants two print- 
ings. Either gold bronze or light green would have looked well 
in combination with the black. The cover-pages for the Utah 
Pharmaceutical Association are both excellent. We regret that 
the colors and stock do not lend themselves to successful repro- 
duction. 

ALLEN E. SCHOLL, Hartford, Connecticut.— The most notice- 
able feature in the work is the amount of red which has been 
used in the various color combinations. The warm colors — red, 
orange and yellow — should be used sparingly in ordinary printed 
matter, and we would suggest that in most designs from five to 
twenty per cent of the warm color is sufficient. Otherwise the 
work is quite satisfactory. 

H. M. Parker, Haddon Heights, New Jersey.— The advertise- 
ment proofs you have submitted are excellent in all their details 
and we find nothing in them which really calls for criticism. 
We think that the border used around the advertisement for 
Meyer & Meyer, composed as it is of alternate light and dark 
spots, is too much of a force of attraction and tends to distract 
the eye from the text matter. 

Rosert L. BLEDSOE, Bishop, Texas.— The blotter is, in general, 
well designed, but we would suggest that you use a different size 
of type for the feature line. Using a condensed type and then 
letter-spacing it to make it fill the line is not productive of 
pleasing results. We would also suggest parallel two-point rules 
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An unusual and striking card by Will Ransom, Chicago. 


above and below the lines in red, rather than the heavy and light 
ones which you have used. 

From M. E. Ellis, of the Union College Press, Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, we have received a package of interesting commercial 
designs. The work throughout is well handled and offers little 
opportunity for criticism except for the fact that too much space 
has been placed between words in some of the specimens, espe- 
cially those set in text letters. Among the most interesting is a 
cover-design, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 

AMONG specimens from the Thos. P. Nichols & Son Com- 
pany, Lynn, Massachusetts, the most attractive is a booklet con- 
taining samples of work in black and colors and an interesting 


article. The cover of the booklet is an especially pleasing piece 
of printing and embossing in gold and colors. The printer’s 
mark used by this firm is unusually interesting and we show 
herewith a reproduction of it. 

From the Benson Printing Company, Nashville, Tennessee, we 
have received an elaborate booklet produced for the Ward-Bel- 
mont School of Music. The cover is very nicely embossed and 
the inner pages are excellently printed from type and half-tones 
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Title-page arrangement by Norman Waters, an I. T. U. student. 


on white paper which has afterward been roughed. Both the 
typographic arrangement and the presswork are excellent and 
the result is a booklet which calls for no criticism whatever. 





The attractive printers’ mark of Thos. P. Nichols & Son Co., 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 


THE ARGUS PRINTING & PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Ltp., Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa.— The booklet is quite attractively gotten 
up and the illustrations are good, although somewhat spotty in 
some instances. On the title-page, the line in text letters at the 
top is too widely spaced and we would suggest either another 
series of type, or a larger size of text, in order that this letter- 
spacing may be done away with. The embossing on the cover is 
very satisfactory. 
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J. Faunt Le Roy, Berkeley, California—— The Christmas 
menu is exceptionally well handled and your rule design on the 
inner page is quite satisfactory. The luncheon menu is very 
satisfactory except that the letter-spacing in the lines at the top 
has weakened the display and we feel that these upper lines 
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THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.— On your own letter-head 
the spacing in the upper line is not as pleasing as it should be, 
due to the fact that you have not taken into account the period 
following the initial. In spacing between words, the area of the 
white space must be the consideration, rather than the distances 
between the bodies of the letters. The other specimens are very 
satisfactory, although the matter on the Boehmer heading crowds 
the ruling rather closely. 

I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York.— Your specimens are all 
excellent and our only criticism is that in some of them, espe 
cially the label design for Garson-Meyer & Co., you have used too 
much space between words. The line containing the words 
‘Newspaper Electros” is an example. A little letter-spacing 
would have enabled you to avoid the wide space between words. 
The cover-design for The Pythian Home booklet is very interest- 
ing and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 

C. W. LuptKE, JrR.— The High School Annual is very attract- 
ively gotten up and we find little to criticise in it. Some of the 
ornaments, noticeably the one on the page containing the “‘ Fore- 
word,” are rather too heavy to harmonize in tone with the text. 
On the dedication page there is too much space at the sides and 
bottom of the initial letter. The advertisements are well handled, 
although we would suggest that in some places a grouping 
together of the lines would improve the general appearance. 
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An interesting page by R. T. Genuske, Youngstown, Ohio. 


should have been set in a slightly larger type. A dash or small 
decorative spot separating the upper display from the menu 
proper would also improve the appearance of the work. 


Witt M. MAcGILLIveRY, Boyne City, Michigan.— Both the let- 
ter-head and the poster are well gotten up and our only criticism 
would be that on the poster you have used a number of different 
type-faces. A harmony would be preserved throughout the work 
if you could have kept it in fewer series, but we presume your 
facilities were more or less limited. It is well, however, to bear 
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Design by Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. 


in mind that as a usual thing the best work is that in which one 
series of type is used throughout. 

FREEMAN PRINTING CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The house 
organ entitled “Good Printing” is very neat in its appearance 
and the text matter is quite interesting. We would suggest that 
you use a little more care in the placing of initial letters, seeing 
that the space at the sides and bottom is the same, if possible, 
and also, when the outline of the initial is comparatively square, 
lining the top of the outline with the upper line which follows 
the initial. 


it—insist on having it. 

Much has been said 

about the high cost of liv- 

ing. What is the cause? 

The demand for quality and 
service. Our fathers used to 

call for a rump steak that had 
been slaughtered the same morn- 
ing; we call for a select porterhouse 
that has been in cold storage for from 
sixty to ninety days. In our fathers” 
day he was considered in affluence if 
he was the owner of “a one-horse 
chaise,” but in our day and gener 
ation nothing less than a $3,000 tour. 
ing car will answer our purpose. 

Thus it is with all purchases—per- 
sonal, household and business— 
quality and service first of all things. 

A few decades ago, price was the 
one and only consideration; any 
quality, any service, as long as it was 
cheap--a bargain. 

From bitter experience the human 
race has found that there is nothing 
cheap in cheapness, but many times 
it is the dearest thing one can buy. 

And printing is no exception to 
this rule. The wide-awake business 
man of today requires quality and 
service and while he insists that he 
gets his dollars’ worth, still the pro- 
duct must not be cheap. 

When a printing solicitor accosts 
you with the remark, “we can save 
you money,” beware!» He is admit- 


he is making up in 

cheapness. He also ad- 

mits, by this assertion, 

that he belongs to the past 

age and has not kept in touch 

with the evolution of the busi- 

ness world. He has yet to learn 

quality and service first, and price 
in keeping with the product. 

When we established our business 
in the year 1893, we fully decided that 
there were enough printing houses in 
Houston, but not enough good ones. 
We knew that we would have to ed- 
ucate a great many to the standard 
of good printing, but we felt that 
there were some who could appre- 
ciate good work and demand it. 

We have always kept that thought 
paramount. 

Whether we have been successful 
we will let you be the judge. We 
started in a very small way, with an 
indebtedness of several thousand 
dollars, and our institution today is 
the largest and best of its kind in 
the South and owes no man a dollar. 

We want to get in touch with 
you, to make suggestions, to use our 
brains as well as our hands—in fact, 
we want to produce something out 
of the ordinary—to give you your 
money's worth, and as we are not 
posing as philanthropists we want 
just a fair profit for pr work 
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Page from an interesting leaflet by Cumming & Sons, 
Houston, Texas. 


JoHN Roppa, Jr., Hancock, Michigan.— We find nothing to 
criticize in the large poster you have submitted except that in 
one or two instances we note that there is rather too much 
space between words and would suggest a slight letter-spacing in 
order that this may be done away with. There are a consider- 
able number of type-faces in the design, but we presume that this 
was necessary as it is an exceptionally large piece of work for 
the ordinary printing-plant. 

VAN R. Rupy.— Most of the specimens contain too many 
bright colors and we would suggest that more simple arrange- 
ments in one or two colors would be preferable. On several of 
the designs we note a lack of tone harmony due to the fact that 
the rules which are used for panels and underscoring are not of 
the proper weight to harmonize well with the type. Generally 
speaking, the designs are a little too elaborate both in color and 
arrangement. 

J. J. Becvar, Chicago, Illinois— The commercial printing is 
all handled in a satisfactory manner, and we note that you 
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have carefully conformed to the principles of good type-design 
in the various arrangements. Our only criticism would be that 
in several cases you have used the lining gothic or block letter in 
connection with the text and this does not give us the desired 
shape harmony, especially where these two styles of lettering are 
used in their larger sizes. The card for the Austin Press is 
especially pleasing in stock and color arrangement. 

A. J. YOuNGER, Eustis, Florida.— All of the specimens are 
gotten up in a satisfactory manner and indicate a careful han- 
dling throughout. Perhaps the most striking is the cover for the 
Kansas State Agricultural College booklet, although we note that 
in this design you have had some little trouble in spacing the 
text letter in order to get an even color throughout the design. 
The title-page is also very satisfactory, although perhaps the 
decoration underneath the upper group is just a trifle strong in 
color. We show herewith a reproduction of the cover-page. 

R. T. GENUSKE, Youngstown, Ohio.— The specimens are quite 
satisfactory, although on one or two of them, notably the bill- 
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Interesting card by I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York. 


head for Lewis Henne, we find a combination of type-faces 
which do not harmonize. Although you perhaps intended the 
light italic to match in a way the writing which would be after- 
ward placed upon the heading, we think it is preferable to have 
a harmony between the various type-lines. The cover-page of 
the recital program is interesting, and we show a reproduction 
of it. 

THE GAGE-DowNs Company, Chicago.— While the addition of 
the word in red certainly improves the advertising value of the 
announcement, we would prefer to see the word in the center at 
the top rather than in the position in which you have placed it. 
Although it is not always preferable, we find that as a usual 
thing symmetrical arrangement of the printed page, with all of 
the groups or lines balanced on a central axis, gives the best 
appearance. The announcement is nicely printed on appropriate 
stock. 

Geo. W. SEsom, New York city. A noticeable feature on 
some of your specimens is the fact that you have used too many 
different series of type, and we would suggest that the best print- 
ing is usually secured by the use of but one series of type in its 
various sizes. We also note on one of the cards a violation of 
the principle of tone harmony, due to the fact that you have 
underscored one of the lines by a rule which is altogether too 
heavy for the type, and in addition to this you have used a dash 


on the same card which is too light to harmonize with the lines 
between which it is placed. When printed matter is to be run 
all in one color, it is desirable that all of the type, rules and 
decoration on the job shall be of approximately the same strength 
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Interesting panel design by I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Page from an attractive booklet by the Stutes Printing Concern, 
Spokane, Washington. 


or tone, and that the emphasis necessary for certain words or 
lines be gained by the use of larger series of type rather than by 
the use of heavy letters which throw the balance of the matter 
on the job in the background. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technica! 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


The Museum of the Book at Brussels. 

From Brussels, Belgium, comes the annual album of 
specimens issued by the society in that city devoted to a 
study of all methods and material that goes into the making 
of a book. The society has a fine building and museum 
under the patronage of King Albert. Here are given lec- 
sures, conventions and exhibitions to cultivate what is best 
in bookmaking. The taste shown in this annual of theirs 
proves the value of their association. Some of the exhibits 


Wood Engraving by a Second-year Student at Municipal 
School, Paris. 


From Le Musée du Livre, of Brussels. 


of process engraving are not equal to what we do in this 
country. A duotone of Van Dyck’s painting, “ St. Martin 
Dividing His Cloak with a Beggar,” engraved by Jean 
Malvaux, being exceptionally good. Some of the litho- 
graphic exhibits by students in the schools are promising. 
A wood engraving by a student in his second year gives 
one an idea of the value of this Belgian association in the 
encouragement of future engravers. 


Employed at Photoengraving. 

J. D. Earl, London, writes: “Iam engaged on a paper 
on the Engraving Industry, which I am trying to make as 
accurate as possible, and one question I must appeal for 
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information to THE INLAND PRINTER is: About how many 
persons are employed at the photoengraving trade in 
America? ” 

Answer.— In the absence of any census figures since 
1900, when photoengravers were classed as “ photolithog- 
raphers,” this is a difficult question to answer. Mr. Louis 
Flader reports that there are employed in the commercial 
photoengraving plants of North America not less than six 
thousand journeymen and advanced apprentices, working 
in 490 commercial plants and 111 newspaper plants. These 
figures do not include the army of artists it requires to 
supply “copy ” for all these photoengravers. There are so 
many advertising agencies with their own staffs of artists 
that two thousand might be a modest estimate of the artists 
working exclusively for photoengraving. Then there are 
at least two thousand more directly employed as can- 
vassers and in the offices of the photoengraving business, 
so that ten thousand persons may be said to be employed 
at photoengraving in North America. 


Brief Answers to Correspondents. 


F. S. Cowdry, Boston: The colored illustrations you 
recall in your first schoolbooks were printed from wood 
engravings with the colors stenciled on. The first attempts 
to successfully print illustrations in colors were made by 
McLoughlin Brothers in Brooklyn about 1865. The work 
was done by a Frenchman who made offsets from the 
stereotype of the wood engraving, transferred these to zinc, 
and after stippling and painting in areas etched them into 
color-plates. 

Charles Johnson, Baltimore, can make a solution to 
transfer newspaper cartoons to bristol board for redrawing 
by dissolving a cubic inch of naphtha soap in 15 ounces of 
warm water. Then add 10 drops of kerosene and 1 ounce of 
boracic crystals. A few drops of oil of wintergreen or car- 
bolic acid can be used as a preservative. Immerse the news- 
paper print in this solution for a few minutes, then lay it 
on a blotter to remove surplus solution, turn face down to 
the bristol board and rub in contact with a burnisher of 
any kind, when it will be found the newspaper print will 
offset onto the bristol board. 

The Peerless Stamp Company asks for information 
regarding the Day zinc etching process and is respectfully 
referred to Mr. Day from whom they purchased the process. 


Flat Bed Photogravure Presses. 

“ Experimentor,” Philadelphia, writes: “I am greatly 
interested in all you have printed about rotary photogra- 
vure, but want to know if it would not be practical to use a 
‘doctor’ on a flat photogravure plate? ” 

Answer.— It can be done and is done, though the diffi- 
culty is to get the etched photogravure plate absolutely flat. 
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E. Fisher described such a machine in an address at Leeds, 
England, as follows: A machine to take a sheet 25 by 40 
requires but 1% horse-power to run it and % horse-power 
for the blower attachment for drying the surface of the 
plate. The etched plate is fixed on a metal base with screws 
on the fore edge, and receives a full complement of ink from 
a composition roller. The ink, which is in a liquid state, 
flows from a portable trough through a series of taps to 
the composition roller. The ink fills up every one of the 
recesses or cells in the plate. It is then automatically 
wiped or scraped with a blade of highly polished flexible 
steel. It then passes under a blowing attachment, which 
further dries the plate surface, leaving the surface abso- 
lutely clean and bright. The cylinder then grips the sheet 
in a similar manner to that of a litho machine and in its 
revolution presses the paper on to the plate, which in turn 
transfers every ink-filled cell to the paper. The sheet is 
then delivered printed side up, dry, with all the richness 
and softness which in work so produced has such a charm. 
The speed is about six hundred revolutions an hour. The 
wear on the plate is infinitesimal. A run of forty thousand 
can be taken without showing any sign of wear on the 
plates. The copper plates can be replaned when the edition 
is finished and another design etched on the plate. 


An Improved Camera. 
There was shown at the Indianapolis convention, by the 


New York Engravers’ Supply, a camera containing im- 
provements that should save much time and money. It 


Let 
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skirt for her. From lithograph in colors in 
Le Musée du Livre, of Brussels. 


No “ X-ray ” 
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will be necessary to call attention to but one feature that 
is worth while, and that is the conjugate focusing scales 
attached to the camera. These scales are used in connec- 
tion with a 54-page book of ratio tables containing thirty 
thousand reductions or enlargements. To use this camera 
the copies are first gone over and the figures for reduction 
or enlargement looked up, and the ratio numbers found 
and marked upon each copy. The photographer, without 
using a ground glass, moves the camera on its stand until 
an indicator points to the ratio number on a scale fixed 
to the stand. This gives the proper reduction or enlarge- 
ment. Then the plateholder end of the camera is moved 
until an indicator upon it points to a similar ratio number 
on the bed of the camera which brings the plate in the 
holder absolutely in focus. The ground glass and camera 
cloth is dispensed with, except for questions of area of 
special cases. When one remembers, for instance, that five 
pieces of copy with reductions in inches as follows: 1% to 
1%, 3% to 2%, 4% to 25, 12% to 7% and a copy marked 
25 off have the same reduction and can be photographed 
together, as shown by the ratio numbers on this camera, 
its value may be appreciated. It may be said that these 
five pieces of copy would not likely require the same period 
of exposure, then those requiring least exposure can be 
covered with pieces of black velvet until the others have 
sufficient exposure. When photographing a book, or any 
copy with appreciable thickness, the scales can be quickly 
adjusted to provide for this. There is also an attachment 
for making four successive exposures on a single sensitive 
plate, but there is only space here to notice the conjugate 
scales attachment to this camera. 


Negative Films Sticking to Glass. 


A most intelligent engraver in Pennsylvania describes 
his method of working and concludes: ‘“ We have had our 
negative films stick so tight in some cases that nothing we 
could possibly do would coax them to leave the glass in 
order to strip and turn them. When this happened before, 
in isolated cases, we were usually able to trace the trouble 
to some cause such as dirty or at least imperfectly cleaned 
glass, but we have soaked this glass for days in both acid 
and potash solutions, finishing with good scouring with felt 
and prepared chalk and thorough washing afterward, but 
nothing we can do seems to help the matter.” 

Answer.— From your account of your methods, here are 
some of the reasons why the negative films stick to the 
glass support: 

The negative glass you use having been previously 
employed for dry-plate negatives, has a~ substratum on it 
that is most difficult to remove. 

Your albumen solution is too strong. The white of one 
fresh egg, well beaten up, in 40 ounces of water will be 
sufficient. 

You are using the rubber solution entirely too thick — 
most photoengravers do—and you get a waterproof film 
through which even acid can scarcely penetrate. You will 
be surprised at how thin you can use the rubber solution 
and retain its efficiency. Or the solvent for your rubber 
is nearer kerosene than benzin and therefore too oily. 

Acetic acid must be substituted for nitric acid to soak 
the negative in before attempting to strip the film. Acetic 
acid destroys the albumen substratum that is holding the 
negative film to the glass support. Nitric acid if strong 
enough will destroy the albumen in time, but what you want 
is quick action. You can use the acetic acid any strength 
from pure to diluted—one ounce of acetic acid to ten ounces 
of water. You will find that the acetic-acid solution will 
work much better warm than cold. Allow the negative film 
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MARABUS. 
Reproduced from a half-tone of wood engraving in colors by L. H. 
Jungnickel, in Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


to soak for about five minutes in the acetic acid until by 
trying one corner you find the film loose from the glass, 
then transfer the glass to a tray of clean water and do the 
stripping in water. 

Causes of Weak Negatives. 

Weak negatives and their causes are so well handled by 
a writer in Process Work that the query and reply is 
reprinted herewith: Lately my bath has been giving weak 
negatives, and I suspect the silver is not as good as for- 
merly. Is the silver at fault? 

Answer.— The trouble may be due to various causes, 
the bath may be below strength. It should be not less than 
thirty-two grains to the ounce. If in doubt as to the argen- 
tometer reading try the more accurate chemical] test with a 
solution of dried salt and water—thirty-five grains of salt 
to an ounce of water. Measure with a pipette 100 drops of 
the silver solution to be tested and drop into it the salt 
solution, drop by drop, until there is no more precipitate 
formed. The number of drops of salt solution added to the 
silver solution will be the number of grains of silver nitrate 
to the cunce of bath. Sometimes the collodion gives a 
quick-working film but with little density. The remedy is 
to add a little iodin dissolved in alcohol until the collodion 
is about the color of sherry. This will give a slower work- 
ing plate with greater density. 

Another cause is the use of a developer too strong in 
iron sulphate; this gives soft images, and in hot weather 
a good deal of surface scum, which always leaves the dots 
weak and gray after wiping off. The following developer 
will give good dense negatives if the acid is of good quality: 

Iron sulphate 1 ounce 


Glacial acetic acid 2 ounces 
40 ounces 


Perhaps the most common cause of weak negatives is 
careless development, and if an operator allows his devel- 
oper to wash all the silver off the plate into the sink he 
will invariably get weak negatives, as it is the silver left 
on the plate which gives the density to the exposed parts in 
developing. Just try developing a plate which has been 
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washed after exposure and before developing. Also, after 
developing, wash the developer off the plate thoroughly, 
flow with silver solution a few times and redevelop. These 
two experiments will be instructive. 


Apprentices’ Efficiency. 


Mr. John R. Bevan, of Philadelphia, gives the following 
excellent advice regarding apprentices in the Photoengra- 
vers’ Bulletin: 

The selection of apprentices certainly has an influence 
on the future efficiency of your plant. A good plan to 
follow would be to have a boy under your observance for, 
say, six months before deciding to make him an apprentice 
to the trade. That should be ample time to determine a 
boy’s fitness for the trade, and if he shows inaptitude, it is 
better for him, for you and the craft to advise him to seek 
other fields of labor. But when you have taken a boy as an 
apprentice, then it is to your interest, as well as your duty, 
to see that he is properly guided and instructed. Too 
often he is left to his own resources and the final result 
is an inefficient workman, and here is another phase of effi- 
ciency in the journeyman. If he is efficient in his work, he 
will take a kindly interest in the apprentice under him and 
will devote some of his time to assisting him and instruct- 
ing him; and here I want to say that in my mind it is a 
grave question whether one of the weak points of the cost 
system (and all systems have their weak points) will be 
that the nonthinking superintendents or foremen— mind, I 
say nonthinking — will have a tendency to hold a workman 
down to such a strict accounting of his time that he will 
have little time or inclination to pause to aid or advise an 
apprentice. Remember that the journeyman trains the 
apprentice and you ought not to take away his one source 
of knowledge without providing another. So, in the inter- 
est of efficiency, I advise the devotion of a little time and 
thought to your apprentices, either directly or through your 
foreman. Remember you profit by an efficient apprentice, 
so will the apprentice profit by a little attention, and so 
does the trade by the addition of a good journeyman. 


THE BLUE COCKATOO. 


Reproduced from a half-tone of wood engraving in colors by L. H. 
Jungnickel, in Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


What Are You Selling — How Do You Measure It? 


The day of our faithful old friend and chum of other 
times, the hand compositor on plain matter, is rapidly 
drawing to a close, if it has not already reached its twi- 
light and begun the passage into the night of the things 
that were. 

Machine composition has taken the place of the hand 
worker, and while we may not agree with all our readers as 
to which machine is the best or whose method of handling 
is the nearest correct, we can not help calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that the coming of the machine has placed 
composition upon a new and different basis. We have only 
begun to realize it and are still trying to measure our work 
by the old rule that was found to be faulty even with the 
slow handwork, and whose faults are many times magni- 
fied by the speedy machines. We are still trying to meas- 
ure composition by the thousand ems — a basis which was 
never fair or honest to all — and fail to recognize that the 
cutting out of distribution, the removing of the troubles of 
“ setting down to the boards ” and the running out of sorts, 
have placed the work on an entirely different basis. 

The unions were the first to recognize it when they 
placed the operators on an hour basis in the newspaper 
plants. 

We do not sell our presswork by the thousand impres- 
sions where the enlightenment of the cost system has 
entered. The impressions are only a part of the work, and 
the price is a composite of make-ready and running charged 
by the hour. Then why should we charge the output of a 
typesetting machine by the thousand ems of product when 
no two pieces of copy will be just alike and no two jobs — 
not even the same job time — be produced in the same time 
or at the same speed? 

It stands to reason that the logical method of charging 
machine composition is by the hour for machine, by the 
hour for correction, and by the hour for make-up and other 
handling, and that all these items are really part of the 
setting of type by machinery; just as a completed page 
was originally the work of the compositer who set type by 
hand and received no payment for his corrections or dis- 
tribution. 

This matter should be thoroughly discussed in the trade 
journals and by the various machine-composition associa- 
tions until a fair standard is arrived at and generally pro- 
mulgated throughout the trade. 

Then would the proprietor of the plant be paid a fair 
and honest rate for the lean face as well as the fat face. 
Then would the various machines be properly classified and 
priced just as the various sized presses in our pressrooms 
are now. Then there would exist no inducement for the 
canny purchasing agent of the publishing house to change 
the face of the type after he had received a quotation of 
so much per page or so much per thousand. 


Here is food for thought and action at the cost con- 
gresses which will be held the coming fall and winter, and 
here is something for the statisticians of the boards of 
trade and typothetz to work on. 

The trade needs a fairer method of measurement of the 
machine composition output. The hour basis is the logical 
one; why not adopt it and enforce it? 


Giving It Away. 

There is an old story that is almost worn threadbare, of 
the man who stood on London Bridge and tried to sell sov- 
ereigns at a crown apiece and was only able to dispose of 
one in a whole day, because of the suspicion of the passers- 
by that there was something wrong. 

The other day we were present at a conference of some 
printers in a large city who were practically trying to do 
the same thing. They were endeavoring to organize a 
codperative association for mutual benefit, and had pro- 
gressed so far as to consider the cost to each one, and were 
naming ridiculously low monthly payments — so low that 
the association would have had to “ die abornin’ ” because 
of lack of sustenance — when one broadminded fellow got 
up and said: “ Men, why try to play this game like a lot 
of schoolboys. If the organization is what your speakers 
have said it is; if codperation is the good thing that you 
have claimed; if the getting together will really produce 
what we want, we can’t pay too much for it. If it is only 
worth a dollar or two a month apiece, and not a quick buy 
at that, it is not worth talking about and we are wasting 
our time here. You could not give it to me unless it is 
worth all that is claimed, and if it is worth that it is worth 
as much as any other one thing we shall do to preserve our 
business. It will be an insurance of our good will and a 
guarantee of profit, and as such is worth at least as much 
as any other insurance.” * 

There is the right ring to an organization utterance. 
If we are trying to give organization and coédperation away 
we are at once handicapping it with a doubt as to its value; 
but if we appraise it at its real value and ask those who 
join us to pay their just share we will find it easier to con- 
vince them of the genuineness of the coin. They may want 
to try it with their teeth and weigh it to see if it is full 
weight, but they will pay and be satisfied and will stand by 
their bargain and fight for it if necessary. 

You can not increase the value of a thing by offering to 
give it away. 

How Much Shall I Add for Profit? 


Each month sees a greater number of printers using a 
standard cost system, and each month that they use it they 
are becoming more and more convinced that there is some- 
thing wrong with the prices of printing in their respective 
towns, until they finally appeal to some one with a reputa- 
tion as a cost expert or as a successful business printer 
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with the question, “ How much ought I to add for profit 
after I have found out the real cost of a job?” 

Naturally, when a man finds that a job has cost him $20 
to produce and has added $5 for profits, and his customer 
comes back to him and says that he can buy that same job 
for much less money, he feels that perhaps he has made a 
mistake; but when he is shown a bill calling for $19 for 
the same job he feels sure that there is something rotten in 
Denmark. And as the usual conditions are he feels that his 
‘ompetitor is all that is wrong, wicked and contemptible, 
and can not be trusted among decent business men. 

Then, cooling off a little, he goes to some one and asks 
he question as given above, and gets an answer according 
-‘o that party’s particular mental and moral bent, and pos- 
sibly is no wiser than before he asked for information. 

As in all other business, the printer must make a normal 
net profit to make a success, and the method of determin- 
ing it has not yet been reduced to rule and regulation; but 
it is safe to say that he must clear at least fifteen per cent 
on his gross output to grow at all—that is, the ordinary 
sized commercial printer — some of the specialists would 
iaugh at such a small return. 

Investigation has shown that a printer can do a busi- 
ness of about twice or two-and-a-half times his invested 
capital each year, and in some exceptional cases well- 
managed plants will have an output three times their capi- 
tal, while a great many of the slow ones will fail to reach 
the two-times mark. This being the case, the rule should 
be to add twenty-five per cent to the actual cost of the aver- 
age job to get the selling price, remembering that there will 
be occasions in making prices, bids or estimates — call 
them as you wish — before producing the work when the 
quality called for and extra risks involved will justify a 
much greater addition, even up to one-half; while on the 
other hand there is a certain class of low-grade standard 
work where the fifteen per cent wanted as net profit will be 
all that can be added, and therefore we add eighteen per 
cent instead of twenty-five per cent. 

“There is an old saying among grocers and others han- 
dling sugar that, “If you get back your own on sugar and 
have the empty barrel for profit you are doing well.” This 
is often copied into other lines in the saying, “ There’s 
sugar in every business.” Like all old saws this simply 
crystallizes the facts and stands as a monument to the poor 
business qualifications and unfair competition in business, 
as there would be no absolutely unprofitable lines if busi- 
ness were conducted, as it should be, according to the 
“ golden rule.” 

For instance, every line of printing that is sold to-day 
at less than a profitable price is so sold because the cupidity 
of some one in the past was greater than his honor and his 
allegiance to his fellows in the business; and the reason 
they continue to be so sold is the same. The wise printer 
will ignore these lines and refuse to supply them except at 
a minimum profit of fifteen per cent. 

Let your rule be that you will not quote a price that 
does not provide for at least fifteen per cent net profit, and 
that in average cases you will ask twenty-five per cent 
above the estimated or actual cost. 

Too much profit! Not a bit, when you consider the 
character of the business and the risks of changing fash- 
ions and fads that your depreciation account will not take 
care of. Let any middle-aged printer look back to his 
earlier days and note the changes of style or fashion in 
printing that have thrown many good-sized plants on their 
“beam ends” and in some cases swamped them completely. 

Now, a final word. If the printer who is confronted 
with a bill from his competitor at a sum less than cost 
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would consult with that competitor, he would often find that 
the only reason he got the job was because the competitor 
refused to repeat his mistakes. Next time call him up and 
get a line on his experience. It may surprise you and give 
you more backbone when meeting the customer. 


That Puzzling Percentage. 

At the risk of telling something every one knows, we 
are going to call the printers’ attention to some puzzling 
problems of reconciling the per cent added to cost for profit 
and the seemingly very different amount that shows up as 
net profit at the semiannual or quarterly balancing and 
profit-sharing periods. 

The exponents of the Standard Cost-finding System and 
some other lecturers and instructors in the business end of 
printing will advise you to add twenty-five per cent to your 
ascertained cost to get the selling price, and many if not 
most of the published price-lists are based on that calcula- 
tion; but it seems to be misunderstood by a number of 
printers and others who come in contact with the customer. 

Only recently we overheard one printer tell his sales- 
man to get the list price whenever he could, and to shave it 
ten per cent when necessary, and in extreme cases he might 
go fifteen per cent, as they were based on twenty-five per 
cent profit and that would leave them a fair margin. 

Now let us analyze the facts and see just where this 
poor deluded mortal was heading in his mad career. Let 
us take a job that is listed for $10 and see just where we 
get off. It would cost $8 to produce this job and twenty- 
five per cent of this, $2, added, would make the sum of $10 
as shown in the list. You will notice at once that your 
profit on that $10 is not the twenty-five per cent you sup- 
posed it was, but only twenty per cent of the selling price. 
When that salesman deducts ten per cent he has thrown 
away or given away one-half the profit and the net profit 
on the sale is only ten per cent. Then when he meets a 
hard case he is to be allowed to drop fifteen per cent of the 
gross list price. You, of course, see at once that you only 
have five per cent left and that the total profit on that $10 
sale is only a paltry fifty cents. 

This method of adding to the cost to get the selling 
price is a necessary thing, and every printer should, there- 
fore, acquaint himself with the true ratio between the 
amount added — that is, the percentage added to cost and 
the actual percentage of real profit on the gross transaction 
or sale price. To render this easy we give a little table of 
these values, so that you can put it right into your memo- 
randum book and always have it at hand. A little study 
and memorizing of the ones you will use the most will prove 
a very profitable investment of a little of your time and 
gray matter. 








Net profit if discount is allowed at 


no discount 


Actual % 
profit in sale, 
allowed. 





3338338 


























The printer who is in the habit of carelessly offering 
two per cent for cash and of telling the bookkeepers and 
others who will send him work that there is five per cent 
in it for them, may find a lesson here that will teach him 
the folly of this method of demoralizing business even when 
good moral reasons fail to effect his reform. 
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And the printer who pays his salesmen on the basis of 
a percentage of the gross sale price will note that when he 
pays them ten per cent he is actually giving them more 
than half the profits of the business, because they do not 
share with him the losses on the jobs that fail to material- 
ize the expected twenty per cent. 

Study the above tabular statement carefully and see 
that you know the difference between adding a profit to the 
cost of a job and getting it on the selling price. All your 
annual statements and balances are made on the basis of 
your sales, while your estimates are made on the basis of 
your costs. If you add twenty per cent to your cost and 
allow your salesman ten per cent for selling the goods, you 
only realize a net profit of 6% per cent. Take as an exam- 
ple a lot of cards that cost you $5 net to produce and you 
add twenty per cent, or $1, making $6 as the selling price; 
it would figure out like this: 


Cost of goods 
Add 20 per cent for profit 


Selling price 
Commission to salesman, 10 per cent 


Te re ee rere Pe 5.00 


PUMA BPOUE > 56. 25.555ca kw deas eee ecowh eos ats eee $0.40 


which is just 6% per cent of the face of the bill of $6. If 
in addition you are in the habit of allowing a discount of 
two per cent for cash, you lose another 12 cents, leaving 
your net profit 28 cents, or 4%4 per cent of the face of the 
bill. 

We know hundreds of printers who have been fooling 
themselves for years because they would not master the 
facts regarding percentage as applied to profits and costs. 
If you are one, now is the time to right-about face and turn 
toward the rising sun of prosperity by adding enough to 
your cost to cover your commissions and discounts. 


Standardization of Prices. 


The tendency of the modern printers organizations is 
toward the education of their membership in business 
ethics, cost finding and efficiency, and to a very small 
extent the making of standard prices. 

About every once in so often we meet the old-style 
printer who loudly declaims against the making of price- 
lists, and declares that he knows how to run his business 
and that he is getting results that justify his low prices, or 
is surrounded by peculiar market conditions that prevent 
his getting better prices on some work. 

To prove the absurdity of such an argument you only 
have to travel a little and see that the price under old con- 
ditions was uniformly the lowest, and that the printers 
were uniformly dead broke and waiting the kindly office of 
the sheriff or the visit of an “angel.” Then, as now, the 
few exceptions stood head and shoulders above the crowd 
and demanded fair prices and got them. 

For several years past it has been the privilege of your 
scribe to visit many printing-plants in a number of differ- 
ent cities, and a careful study of conditions has shown that 
the idea of the old times regarding those conditions is of 
the kind of stuff of which dreams are made, and fades away 
like the fog before the wind when brought into the light of 
modern methods, and that one of the worst features of the 
whole thing is the practice of every man among them trying 
to make his own market and his own price-list. 

Consider any other generally distributed business and 
you will find an astonishing amount of standardization, 
from the machine manufacturer with his interchangeable 
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parts to the man who makes toys and novelties for the 
cheap stores. Try to buy clothes, shoes, hats, furniture, 
stoves, etc., and you will know just what we mean by a 
standard price. Everywhere you go you will find the same 
price for the same quality with possibly a trifling addition 
for freight in some remote sections. 

No, they are not all handled by trusts or combinations. 
These people have simply learned that they must have a 
profit to exist and that the best means of getting it is to 
establish a standard price and maintain it. Yes, they do 
it. Note how the man who does not is spoken of as “ Oh, 
yes, he has made a little money, but he is no good in the 
trade; we prefer not to sell him.” Or possibly you hea 
some manufacturer say: “Oh, Brown & Co., we don’t sell 
them; they are cutters, and demoralize the market.” 

In several sections of the country attempts have been 
made at making local price-lists, and the result has almost 
always been a complaint on the part of some one that “ it 
has driven some work out of town that has heretofore been 
done too cheap,” and the first thing you know the price-list 
is most honored as a starting-point downward instead of 
upward. 

The work of the various organizations has proven — in 
spite of the cries and resistance of most of the printers — 
that the cost of printing in all parts of the United States 
and Canada is practically the same for the same quality of 
output, and that when there is a true variation it is caused 
by either better than usual management and equipment or 
lack of efficiency in these respects; the good management 
tending to slightly reduce the cost. 

So true is this that it would be readily possible to formu- 
late a price-list of printing and method of estimating that 
would give a standard price for printing throughout the 
entire country, and do away with the only real claim that 
its opponents have to be heard; it would prevent the shift- 
ing of work from place to place to take advantage of local 
conditions of disorganization, and make it of interest to 
the buyer to buy his printing at home unless there was no 
plant there capable of handling the amount or quality 
needed. 

Think this question over calmly and study it carefully; 
then discuss it in your local association, or with your local 
competitors (if you have no association, then form one at 
once), and when you go to the state and territorial cost 
congresses talk about the standard price-list, and when you 
go to the National Association start the ball rolling for one 
price-list for all printerdom. 

Don’t throw this aside as chimerical; but let it soak 
into your mental fiber and become a part of you. Let your 
slogan be, “ One price and that a fair one — the same to all 
for the same goods — one place and every place.” It is 
possible — almost wrote probable —that the near future 
will see this movement started, and that the next five years 
will see as great an advance along this line as the last five 
years have witnessed in the establishment of the cost sys- 
tem in printing-plants. Keep thinking, and you will act. 


Co-operation versus Overequipment. 

While in attendance at a gathering of printers last 
winter we overheard one telling another how they had 
solved the problem of overequipment in his town. His 
story ran something like this: ‘ You see we have quite a 
lot of bookwork in our little town, and we just had to put 
in a sewing machine to handle it; then Harrison he got 
restless and put in one a size larger than ours; then, next 
season we heard that the other plant was figuring on get- 
ting after that work and was dickering with the machinery 
man for two sewing machines. That set me to thinking, 
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and I figured it out that there was barely enough work for 
the two machines now in the town and that if two more 
came the whole four would be idle half the time, and we 
would all lose money. One day I met Harrison on the 
street and the first thing he said was: ‘ Say, Bill, do you 
know that snoozer up the street is going to buy three sew- 
ing machines and just cut the life out of that work.’ I told 
him I had heard of two machines, and had been thinking 
about it. 

“ Then, it just struck me that this was the psychological 
moment, and I said, ‘ Look here, Harry, you and I have 
been working in this town a long while and never did a 
thing to help each other; why not turn over a new leaf and 
go together and see the old man up the street and stop him 
from bringing those machines into this town.’ 

“At first he said, no. Then hesitated a little. Finally, 
his curiosity overcame him, and he said: ‘ How can you do 
it?’ I replied, ‘Come along and see; but you must back 
me up.’ It took a little argument to persuade him; but the 
upshot of the matter was that the next afternoon found us 
in our competitor’s office, very nervous, and with him look- 
ing the most surprised man in four counties. 

“We told him that we had heard of his contemplated 
purchase and felt that it was our duty to call and show him 
the mistake he was about to make. Of course, he replied, 
he had the same right to buy sewing machines as we had 
and the argument waxed a trifle warm, when the brilliant 
idea struck me to offer to sell him ours, which I did, explain- 
ing that there was only work for two, and that if all three 
of us were after it we would simply cut the profit all out of 
it and lose out in the end. 

“This kind of mollified him, and he said he would think 
of it; but we had by that time become enthused at our suc- 
cess and meant to settle the matter right then if possible. 

“He advanced the argument that there was one more 


printer in town —a fellow named Smith who was doing 
good work and forging ahead, and that he would surely get 


into the game if he knew we were out of it. This seemed 
a poser at first, but, flushed with our success in bearding 
the lion in his den, I volunteered to see Smith and secure 
him in the deal; so we agreed to meet next day and have 
Smith on hand. 

“ The next afternoon we all met in my office, because it 
was nearest—and I’ll bet anything it was the first time any 
other printer was ever in it—and Smith listened carefully 
to what we had to say and seemed to consider a little, taking 
so long we began to fear the whole thing was going to fall 
through. Then he said: ‘See here, it seems that the whole 
matter hinges on the fact that there is only so much work 
in the town for those machines, and we all want a chance 
at it. I have been thinking of it, but did not have the capi- 
tal to buy the sewer; now, how does this strike you; we 
will all bid the same price on this work and the man who 
gets the order is to buy the machines from the fellows who 
lose it.’ After some discussion this proposition was dropped 
and we agreed to all bid alike, and that the man who got 
the contract should have the privilege of renting the ma- 
chine or machines from the other fellow at a price agreed 
on beforehand, or of sending him that part of the work at 
a price agreed upon. This we did, and for over a year the 
arrangement worked so well that when one of us thought 
he wanted another cylinder he consulted the others and did 
not get it for nearly six months when the growth of busi- 
ness was actually proven. 

“From that little gathering sprang a little real codp- 
erative printers’ organization that was a moneymaker for 
all its members, for we soon found that it paid to see why 
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the customer wanted to give up the other fellow and help 
us along before naming a price.” 

This true case of codperation versus overequipment con- 
tains a useful lesson for printers in small communities 
where the business man is trying to play them against each 
other so that he may benefit by their overequipment, which 
nearly always leads to cut prices. 


The Cost of Wire-Stitching. 


An anxious inquirer asks if we can explain how the 
printers’ price-lists quote such a high price for stitching a 
saddle-wired booklet, when the machine and labor used is 
the cheapest in the house. 

As this is a problem of general interest we will try and 
answer him through these columns, first saying that our 
figures will not be exactly those of any one particular plant 
but will be the average of quite a number of months in 
several. 

The average wire-stitcher costs, complete with motor 
ready to run, in the neighborhood of $250 to $275, includ- 
ing tables or trough for the work. This gives us the fol- 
lowing data of costs: 

Interest on $250, at 6 per cent 

Depreciation, at 10 per cent 

Rent of, say, 100 square feet floor space for machine 
and work, at 15 cents per foot per month 

Power, %4 horse, at $60.00 

Oil, benzin, rags, ete 

Repairs (averaged) 

Department costs, light, heat, ete 


Pol Sn 
Wages of operator, at 25 cents for 2,400 hours....$ 480.00 
Share of superintendence, 10 per cent 48.00 


$ 823.00 
411.50 


Total cost in department 
Share of general overhead, 50 per cent 


$1,234.50 

As the average plants are doing well when the pro- 
portion of productive hours is up to or above eighty per 
cent we will consider that our machine is getting eighty per 
cent actual sold hours, which gives 1,920 per year and 
makes the running cost 64.3 cents per hour, which is a little 
lower than shown by the average plant with a carefully 
administered cost system, and would require a selling price 
of 80 cents per hour. 

The next question to be settled is the number of books 
per hour that can be stitched. Let us figure it out. The 
usual speed for wire-stitchers is from 125 to 150 revolu- 
tions per minute, and more plants run 125 than the higher 
figure though an occasional machine is speeded to 175 with 
the usual result of overspeeding — numerous breakdowns. 

A careful watch over the operators showed that ordi- 
narily the operator-lost a revolution between the two 
stitches, but that the expert ones could shift the book and 
make the two while the trip was held down. It also showed 
that it took the time of three or four stitches to open the 
book and place it in position, straighten the head and drop 
the other finished book on its pile. In working from a flat 
pile it nearly always took the time of four stitches, while 
with the bcoks inserted in gross one inside the other the 
shorter time sufficed. At a speed of 125 per minute this 
gives a theoretical output of 20 to 25 per minute, or from 
1,200 to 1,500 books per hour, and the writer has seen 1,400 
actually done with three operators on a machine speeded 
to 140 stitches per minute, one girl opening the book, one 
‘stitching, and one closing and piling. This gives extra 
speed, but not extra profit for it triples the wages. 

A machine running so as to give a theoretical 1,200 
books will with one operator give from 700 to 900 books 
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per hour, allowing for the time for removing the finished 
work and bringing the new, and for the usual kinks in the 
wire, etc., with which the bindery man is so familiar. 

The slow operator will give lower records, even down 
to 500, and the expert will sometimes reach 900, but we 
have never seen an extended record of over 900 books per 
hour, or 7,000 books per day of eight hours, for one opera- 
tor on saddle work. 

Now, let us see what this gives us: Suppose we have 
an order for 10,000 booklets, 16 pages and cover, with two 
wires. 

First we will have to adjust the machine and possibly 
change the wire and then we will go ahead as follows: 


Setting machine, % hour, at 80 cents 
Stitching 10,000 books, 800 per hour, requires 12% 
hours, at 80 cents 


Total price ($1.02 per thousand books, two wires) .$10.20 
which is the correct selling price, according to our figures, 


and is low as we have taken the higher speed of 900 per 
hour, whereas most printing-offices get only about 700, 
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If any of our readers are keeping a close record on 
bindery work of various kinds we would be glad to have the 
data, and will collate it and publish the results if we receive 
a sufficient number of reports. 





THE TYPES AS THEY SLIP. 


“Tt was also resolved to urge on the government the 
necessity for a Pure Peer Bill.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“ Songs sung by the Worcester Glee Club: ‘ The Wind- 
deep,’ ‘God Save the Mill,’ ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
King.’ ” — Worcestershire Echo. 

“The Clan steamer Clan Sinclair left here to-day 
before yesterday evening.” — Statesman. 

“He is reputed to have died of confused kidneys.” — 
Japan Times. 

“T hear the pattering feet of the nuns as they fly like 
a flock of frightened birds.” — Daily Mail. 

“It is important that children’s underclothes should be 
thoroughly well aired before they are put away, as the 
danger of wearing linen that is not absolutely dry is well 
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And God said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that cregpeth upon the 


earth.” 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


which would make the time 14% hours for running and 
% hour for setting, a total of 14% hours at 80 cents, or 
$11.80 — $1.18 per thousand books. 

When there are several sections in a book the speed will 
be reduced, and as a guide it might be said that each extra 
section increased the cost about four per cent. Thus, if 
one signature and cover is worth $1.18 per thousand, four 
signatures would be worth $1.32. 


known, leading to rheumatism and electric light.” — Devon 
and Exeter Gazette. 

“Another interesting and beautiful hymn from the 
Greek is ‘Hail, Gladstone Light.’” — British News of 
Canada. 

“We prepare the above written cloth good and 
different colored as fallow: 


there 
Such as, dark-greece, light- 
greece, fare-blue, light-pink, dark-brawn.” — Statesman. 
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bl of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 





processes to an exact science. 


Printing and Embossing at the Same Operation. 


(1569) “ Will you please state whether printing and 
embossing can be done simultaneously? ” 

Answer.— It is possible on certain classes of work to 
print and emboss with the same die. The operation is not 
an easy one and for ordinary work is not considered prac- 
tical. By using a suitable die and by making special 
preparations, attractive work may be turned out. Fairly 
hard rollers and an ink that does not readily spread under 
pressure should be used. The rollers should be set very 
accurately so as not to ink the sides of the die, for this 
would mar the edges of the part that is to be in relief. The 
making of the counter-die requires especial care. 


Printing and Embossing. 


(1572) “TI notice you state that embossing is easy if 
embossing board is used. The question I want settled is, 
can I emboss on a Gordon press? Can the working details 
be learned from a book so that satisfactory work can be 
done? ” 

Answer.— Creditable embossing can be done on nearly 
every platen press. Of course limitations must be placed 
on the size of plate used, for embossing places the greatest 
possible strain on presses. “A Practical Guide to Embos- 
sing and Die Stamping” will prove an aid to any printer 
who desires to learn the details of embossing. For those 
who have had no opportunity of seeing an embossed job 
produced we may state that a great deal of embossed work 
is first printed and then given the relief afterward. We 
have seen excellent work where the two are combined in 
one operation, the printing is done at the same time as the 
embossing. It is needless to remark that the relief part is 
not the printed part of the design. Ordinary embossing 
may consist in giving a relief appearance to printing by 
the use of a die and a counter-die or force. The die is 
usually metal, although wood and other material may be 
used. The first step in printing should be carried on with 
great care to insure accurate register for the embossing 
which is to follow. To avoid errors, which can not after- 
ward be corrected, the plate should be locked up in the 
chase a trifle below the center, using metal furniture. The 
chase must be so locked in the press as to prevent any 
lateral movement after the form is made ready. The feed 
guides must be kept from changes of any kind after they 
are once set correctly. The stock should be seasoned and 
squared up properly. As each lift of stock is printed the 
sheets should be spread out, if need be, and covered to 
prevent changes by absorption of moisture or drying out, 
as the case may be. This latter precaution is often over- 
looked and is the cause of imperfect register on long runs, 
or where the embossing operation is too long delayed after 
printing. To insure hard drying of the ink and a glossy 
appearance of the relief part of the design it is advisable 


to use a special ink or give another impression to the 
design, using gloss varnish. High-class printed and 
embossed work is noted for its sharp relief and accurate 
register; these are the essential characteristics. The 
seeming difficulties should not deter any printer from try- 
ing this class of work. A simple form of printing and 
embossing should be undertaken first, as the details are 
simple and easily handled. The handbook referred to 
before is sold by The Inland Printer Company, price $1.50, 
postpaid. 
Good Work. 


(1571) Submits two sections of a catalogue of metal 
beds. The pages are 7 by 10 inches, each containing two 
square finished half-tones and descriptive matter in type. 
The presswork in a general way is excellent. Only a few 
details have been neglected. The pressman writes: “ The 
enclosed sheets are for criticism. Make-ready two hours; 
one hour and a half to run off 1,650 sheets on a press. 
These are sheetwise forms, therefore it took four hours 
make-ready and three hours running time for the two 
forms of 3,300 sheets. Did not slip-sheet job.” 

Comment.— The time consumed in make-ready appears 
to be less than the ordinary in such work, and from the 
appearance of the half-tones, nothing has been neglected in 
their treatment. In the descriptive section a few places 
appear weak, these could have been remedied with a spot 
or two of tissue. An excellent black ink is used which 
shows to advantage in the pages that contain the solid 
background half-tones. We believe that despite the excel- 
lent grade of black ink used the pressman assumes a risk 
in neglecting to slip-sheet work that contains solid plates 
printed on enamel stock. 


Quoins Working Loose. 


(1570) “ Would like you to inform me of a remedy for 
quoins working loose on apress. Also can you tell me what 
to mix with the ink to make one color take on another 
which is freshly printed? I am working on a two-color 

press, where type matter must print on a solid plate 
and it does not take very well. By putting coal oil in one 
of the inks it helped some.” 

Answer.— The quoins will probably hold more securely 
if a piece of manila tag or thin cardboard is placed on each 
side of the quoins, and after they are tightened properly a 
wad of moistened print paper may be pressed into the 
teeth of the quoins to prevent them unlocking. Some press- 
men chalk the edges of the quoins; the chalk induces suffi- 
cient friction to prevent the quoins working loose unless 
there is considerable wood in the form, the shrinking of 
which naturally causes the quoins to work loose. Some 
pressmen take the precaution to cover the form over night 
with a pad of paper to prevent its being affected by the 
atmosphere. It is a well-known fact that a form standing 
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over night in a dry, hot room will become somewhat loose, 
while if a wet spell intervenes and windows are left open 
the result will be a sprung form. 

We would not advise the use of coal oil in wet color- 
printing. The pressman should be provided with suitable 
colors such as are specially made for this class of printing. 
It seems strange at this time that pressmen are not aware 
of the advancement in inkmaking. If it were not for the 
persistence of inkmakers, wet-color printing would not be 
possible. The high-class magazine coverwork in colors 
that is now done at one operation on rotary presses was 
made possible by the introduction of wet-color inks. Press- 
men who have work of this character should lose no time in 
getting acquainted with the products of the inkmaker 
which are intended for this line of work. Read the adver- 
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it causes trouble when printing on account of having 
increased the diameter of tympan cylinder. This causes 
the tympan to tear away from grippers or to crawl toward 
grippers. We have suggested to the men that instead of 
making ready on a sheet of paper which is to be used when 
printing the job, they use book paper exactly the same as 
used when packing cylinder. We believe that this will 
keep the diameter and circumference of tympan cylinder 
as it should be and stop the trouble we are now having.” 

Answer.— We believe your suggestion to the pressmen 
that they use thin hard book paper for spot-up sheets to 
be more correct than to paste up on bond paper for the 
reason that the sheet withdrawn will correspond with the 
one pasted on. The use of bond paper in the tympan is 
not advised. We believe this is an error on the part of the 


“THE TURKEY TROT.” 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


tisements and look into the claims made by ink-dealers, and 
you will see less reason for the use of coal oil, vaseline and 
other similar materials. 


Overpacking of Cylinder. 


A printer of wide experience in advertising 
lines writes: ‘ We would like your opinion regarding the 
make-ready on our two-color rotary press. Practically all 
of our work is printed on bond paper, and we find that 
our pressmen will pull an impression on the paper which 
is to be used for the job, and mark out on back of this. 
After this is spotted up, they will attach it to tympan, and 
will remove a sheet of book paper of which the tympan is 
composed. As the bond paper is very often of a different 
thickness than the tympan paper used in packing cylinder, 
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pressmen, and if they will only consider the question they 
would abandon the practice. We believe that if you use 
‘thin S. and S. C. book for a tympan, and paste it to the 
cylinder under the grippers it will not pull out. This 
should be covered with about two sheets of hard manila 
as draw-sheets. The entire tympan and spot-up not to 
make any more than one manila over the height of the 
bearers. You should try out a tympan and see just how 
much the cylinder will take and then mark it down so that 
in no case the cylinder is overpacked. If the cylinder is 
overpacked it will invariably result in drawing out from 
the grippers, and on long runs will destroy the plate on 
the edges. On a properly packed cylinder with suitable 
make-ready there should be little or no visible wear on 
runs of several hundred thousand. 
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_ THE PROPER PACKING OF CYLINDERS. 


BY GEO. V. OREMUS. 


10 one who has given any amount of thought 
to the matter it appears that there is 
something radically wrong with the print- 
ing industry, at least as far as the press- 
work end is concerned. The ignorance of 
their chosen profession displayed by many 
pressmen is truly shocking. It seems a 
pity that the value of a technical school 

remained unrecognized by pressmen for so many years. 

Some time ago in one of my articles I endeavored to 
point out the necessity of a more intimate knowledge of 
cylinder presses on the part of the pressman, and I again 
state that the matter can not be too strongly dealt with. 
The idea of clinging to ancient customs and practices and 
expecting to keep up with the trend of the greatly improved 
conditions of the present day is a farce. Why hold down 
good men, men who are capable of better things, to condi- 
tions that existed when our grandfathers were apprenticed 
to the printing trade? It is painful indeed to see men 
working away on some difficult form, using wrong methods 
practiced by those in authority which must be strictly 
adhered to in spite of the wonderful advancement that has 
been made in our industry. These conditions can be seen 
any day in the week, and one does not have to visit the 
small-town shop to locate them. 

Any pressman having at least five years of practical 
experience can pick up a specimen of printing, no matter 
how perfect it may appear, and detect a weakness of some 
kind. It does not require a brainy man to do this, but it 
does require a good head to produce the results. No press- 
man can turn out absolutely perfect work; if he could he 
would not be a pressman but a magician, and I have little 
hope of seeing one in my time. In order to produce fine 
printing you must have the proper conditions and material, 
and your presses must be kept in the best of condition. 
My good friends, William Kelly and Fred Gage, both 
pressmen of wide experience, have written some very fine 
books on the subject — books that are worthy of careful 
study, coming as they do from two of the foremost press- 
men in the country — men who have been up against many 
of the problems some of us are familiar with, and a great 
many with which on account of lack of experience we will 
never have the opportunity to become acquainted. Both of 
these men have done a great deal through their writings in 
the trade press to help pressmen over the rough places, and 
I hold the same opinion as they do on the important ques- 
tion of the proper packing of cylinders. 

Your machines must be in good order if you are going to 
do a good class of work. You can not expect to turn out 
good work on a press that will not register or where the 
cylinder rides the form instead of the bearers. Again, it is 
not always possible to have the best material enter into the 
form; therefore, the packing must be such as will best 
meet existing conditions. But do not run away with the 
idea that you can carry a tympan of from twelve to fifteen 
sheets on your cylinder and get good results. It can’t be 
done. A tympan of that sort may be all right for a news- 
paper or cheap poster where but very little attention is 
given to make-ready, but for good commercial work, from 
six to nine sheets is sufficient. Some pressmen carry from 
twelve sheets upward, and also use as many spot-up sheets 
as tympan sheets. This is because they use such a mushy 
packing that it looks like a stereo matrix by the time a few 
hundred impressions are printed. Don’t do it. I have seen 


fine work turned out on only four sheets, though I am not 
in favor of less than six. Why carry twelve sheets with 
eleven spot-sheets up when you can get better results with 
six sheets and only two spot-sheets up? 

But to return to the cylinder, as it plays a very impor- 
tant part in the matter — indeed most of the pressman’s 
trouble has its origin in the over or under packed cylinder. 
To begin with, the bed-bearers should be set to type stand- 
ard as to height, then the cylinder pulled down to a firm 
contact; and do not misunderstand me, the contact should 
be such that under impressional strain on a full form the 
cylinder will not rise off the bearers and ride over the 
plates in the form and then drop back into the gutters. 
You can not do satisfactory work on a press in this condi- 
tion. For over three years the writer was in charge of a 
pressroom turning out a good grade of commercial, half- 
tone and color work, and this matter was carried out to a 
decision under a most careful and exhaustive test on all 
kinds of work, and I want to say right here that you can 
not do justice to yourself nor to your fellow workers if 
your presses are not adjusted correctly in this respect. 
There is no reason why you should carry ten sheets on a 
full form and only five on a form one-fourth the size. The 
results of extensive experiments have proved that excellent 
work can be produced with a tympan consisting of six 
sheets and a good grade of oiled draw-sheet paper of the 
seventy-pound variety. 

Pressmen of the old school will complain that such a 
tympan is not enough, or that it is too hard, and advance 
numerous theories to substantiate their claims; but the 
fact remains that theories never count for much unless they 
are put into practice; and to those who are skeptical let me 
say that some work is turned out — and some mighty beau- 
tiful printing at that — where a sheet of stencil brass is 
inserted within three sheets of the type itself, over and 
above all make-ready, and no harm is done the type, either, 
as the press is running as its builders intended it should 
run — mechanically correct. 

A pressman having over twenty years’ experience told 
me a few years ago that it was rather hard to break away 
from the fifteen-sheet tympan idea; in fact he had to be 
shown, and he was. To-day that man is turning out some 
of the finest three and four color work it has ever been my 
privilege to see. He tells me he has yet to spot up a third 
sheet, and he carries exactly six hangers, and what is more, 
the shop handles all three-color work on an average run of 
ten thousand impressions, and uses metal bases. 

The same can be said of ordinary half-tone work. It is 
not necessary to cut out the high lights several times in 
order to avoid the well-known “ cloud ” effect, as the deli- 
cate screen is not impressed into a mushy tympan. A few 
spots touched up with ordinary tissue will give wonderful 
results. The register will be better, and such a thing as a 
plate working off its base will be out of the question because 
of the fact that the cylinder is not overpacked nor under- 
speeded, but is mechanically correct, working in unison 
with the bed because of proper adjustment. If the cylin- 
der segment should drop into the bed rack with a thud it 
requires readjustment. 

The following, quoted from one of my former articles, 
“A Few Points on Register,” gives the manner of adjusting 
the cylinder: “Turn the press by hand until the register 
rack on bed and the segment on cylinder are entirely in 
gear; then tighten the bolts slightly but not too tight. 
With the cylinder still on impression run press at usual 
speed for twelve impressions, stopping press so as not to 
interfere with the full speed on printing stroke. Tighten 
up the bolts.” This method will allow register rack to 
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automatically adjust itself to segment on cylinder, and He will have a feeling of confidence which will enable him 
when properly done will be found to be the only true and to cope with any difficult job he encounters and acquit him- 
practical method of adjusting these important parts. self creditably. What a vast contrast to the shop where old 






























































PICK-UPS IN CHICAGO PARKS BY A PRINTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Photographs by H. Hillman. 


With presses that are in good condition and kept as_ ideas prevail and where the otherwise good men are held 
outlined above, a pressman will be able to do justice to him- back from better things because of theories instead of 
self and make himself of more value to his employers. practical and modern instruction. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Comma After Introductory Words. 


S. D. F., Philadelphia, writes: “Is it not sometimes 
necessary to use the comma after an introductory word as 
however, meanwhile, yet, etc.? A firm I have been with 
insists upon the omission of the comma with most of these 
words, and even phrases of the sort, while I feel that the 
comma in many cases seems necessary. For instance, 
‘However I have been doing this kind of work for a long 
time,’ seems to differ from ‘ However, I have been doing,’ 
etc.” 

Answer.— Such use of the comma is imperatively 
demanded after any and every absolute introductory word 
or phrase, according to the dictum of every writer who 
ever was considered authoritative. Fortunately, this is one 
of the few matters in punctuation about which we can 
afford to be as dogmatic or oracular as we choose to be, 
notwithstanding the fact that a great many people omit 
many of these commas. Omission arises principally from 
erroneous and ignorant extension, beyond the limits of 
common sense, of a practice which is reasonable and even 
preferable when held within certain limits. We see nowa- 
days quite frequently, and hear more frequently, the state- 
ment that when in doubt as to the use of a comma it is 
better to omit it. But this is not sound reasoning, because 
it leads to no definite conclusion. What is doubtful to one 
person very often is not so to another, consequently the 
rule is not a good one for application where one person’s 
work is subject to another’s correction. I have wondered 
more than a little, on seeing sentences printed with no 
comma after an independent introductory word or phrase, 
how ever it could be possible for any proofreader to allow 
it to pass so. Now I offer apology to the proofreaders. 
They are not always to blame. In at least one large pub- 
lishing house they do it by command from the editors. 
Why any editor should ever issue such a command is beyond 
my ken. It is even beyond comprehension how any one can 
become an editor who does not know this simplest demand 
of decent punctuation. As to the difference in meaning 
noted by our correspondent there is much common misun- 
derstanding. The real difference is one that should be 
recognized as that between the use of how and ever as two 
words and the proper use of however as one word. Expres- 
sions calling for the separate words are infrequent, but by 
no means impossible. A somewhat strained use of them is 
shown above, “ how ever it could be,” where the meaning is 
“how it could ever be,’”’ and where however would be wrong. 
In the examples given in the letter the only difference 
between the forms as written is that the first is absolutely 
wrong and the second is indisputably right. 

The explanation of such false ideas as that of omitting 
these really essential commas is probably found in such 
laxity as that shown by our correspondent, who wrote his 
opening question without an interrogation-point. He prob- 


ably had no thought of form as he wrote, and forgot that 
he was writing a direct question. Such thoughtlessness in 
all likelihood is the basis of the error, which becomes so 
habitual as to be eventually insisted on as proper practice. 
It arises from such carelessness as that evinced by a man 
who wished me to tell him how to become a first-class proof- 
reader, and who addressed me as H. J. Teal, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had my own writing of my name at 
hand. Such is not the way of good proofreaders. 


Is It a Fad? 


Observer, Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “I have 
heard of good printers at the present day who insist that 
the 4-to-em space is now the accepted unit in the best book- 
work, and they prefer to go below this rather than to go to 
en-quads or wider. While it may not be (and probably is 
not) the usage in jobwork, catalogues, pamphlets, and 
magazines, I do notice an increasing number of well-made 
books, holiday editions and work of that class, where this 
style prevails. Are good publishers adopting this scheme 
to any great extent? ” 

Answer.— My impression is that no departure from the 
normal space has become general, and that the thin-spacing 
noted is merely afad. Will some good friends enlighten us? 
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THE CULT OF THE CUBIST 


By Sing Sing No. 61312 


Nature’s shocking when 
With ugly bromide plati- = 
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“ ALL the world is very crude; 
Fencing human latitude 

3 seer, * “I'm a futurist, you know ; 

E Sto be seen; Truth is naked, that I ween; 
less jumble From your pen in thou- 
“Strive that others shall not 8 


Clarity’s a sorry jynx.” « 
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“Nature’s alway: 
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“Let your words in heed- = 


each line straight. 


Look, behold 


To appreciate the art-work of a cu- 
bist one should stand on his head while 
viewing it. To enter into the spirit of 
the literary production of a member of 
the cult, one should lie on the floor with 
one’s feet on a table. This poem is 
a cubistic work of art and a futuristic 
literary gem, and that our readers may 
truly enjoy it we have set it cubistic- 
ally. —Editor-in-Chief 
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Pacific Coast Employing Printers’ Congress. 


Employing printers, publishers and editors of the 

Pacific coast in large numbers gathered in the Elks’ club- 
, room, Alaska building, Seattle, Washington, July 14 to 17, 

to listen to the talks, take part in the discussions and 
enjoy the features of entertainment which went to make 
up the Pacific Coast Employing Printers’ Cost Congress. 
The talks made were all of a high grade, by men having 
national reputations, and were upon subjects of vital 
importance to the printing fraternity. 

Frank I. Ellick, manager of the Omaha Printing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska, kept the audience interested for 
three hours with his address on the cost system; and from 
the many questions asked and the way he was surrounded 
for additional details at the close of his talk it was evi- 
dent many felt it was time to make the acquaintance of 
the cost system. Mr. Ellick quoted figures and related 
instances which proved conclusively that the average 
printer, operating without a cost system, is losing money 
on a good part of his work and charging prices too high 
for other jobs. 

Prof. Evan T. Sage, of the University of Washington, 
read an interesting paper on “ The Printers of Pompeii,” 
in which he told of how the ancient Romans made imprints 
of letters on plastic materials and used ivory letters to 
teach their children the alphabet. “Our Mutual Obliga- 
tions ” was the subject of a paper by Joseph H. Borden, 
vice-president of the Spokane Typothete. He told of the 
relations which should exist between employer and em- 
ployee, and the salesmen and their customers, and of the 
obligations each had to the other. A. A. Bailey, of Port- 
land, was unable to be present at the convention, but a 
paper by him was read by H. M. Glenn, of Portland. Its 
subject was “Apprentice To-day, Competitor To-morrow.” 
Joe M. Anderson, of Sacramento, spoke on “ Eliminating 
Ignorant Competition.” J. H. Folz, of Los Angeles, gave 
an address on “The Relation of the Linotyper to the 
Printer.” 

Senator Seneca C. Beach, of Portland, entertained the 
delegates and the ladies with them with a lecture on 
“Early Printing” at Eiler’s Hall on Tuesday evening. 
During the afternoon the ladies were taken in autos over 
the boulevard system and tea was served at the Firloch 
Club. Many features had been planned for the entertain- 
ment of the guests, among which was a trip by special 
boat to Everett, where the party inspected the mills of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company, after which they were 
treated to a picnic luncheon in an orchard between Everett 
and Lowell. 

Calumet Ben Franklin Club Outing. 


Members of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club and their 
families, with members of the Cook County Press Club as 
their guests, to the number of seventy in all, braved the 
turbulent waters of the Chicago River and the Drainage 
Canal on Saturday, August 2, and had what proved to be 
a most delightful trip. Through the courtesy of the Sani- 
tary Drainage Commission the steamer Robert R. was 
placed at the disposal of the club, and it is safe to say that 
that roomy and comfortable little vessel never carried a 
more jolly and congenial party. 


At half-past ten the Robert R. was cast loose and 
started on her journey. The trip down the river and the 
canal was a delightful one, the weather man having been 
“seen”? beforehand by members of the Press Club. At 
noon the ladies took official charge of affairs, brewing 
coffee, opening baskets, and serving a welcome and enjoy- 
able lunch on board the boat. By the time the inner man 
and the inner woman were satisfied one of the party 
announced that Lockport was “only over the hill there.” 

On arriving at the locks the entire party, under direc- 
tion of Superintendent Porter, spent a most enjoyable and 
instructive hour learning what a stupendous and interest- 
ing feat of engineering lies right at their door —a feat of 
engineering of so much benefit to Chicago and of which 
the average Chicagoan knows so little. 

The uniform courtesy of Superintendent Porter and 
every one connected with the plant at Lockport and on 
the steamer was commented on and greatly appreciated. 
The return trip was completed at eight o’clock. The out- 
ing was in charge of a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Gallion, Roberts, Philips and Mansfield. Refreshment 
Committee — Will C. Smith and A. B. Schulz, and, it was 
said, right nobly did they all perform their duties. 


Aurora Ben Franklin Club Outing. 


The members of the Ben Franklin Club of Aurora, IIli- 
nois, held their annual jollification day August 9, 1913, in 
Cutters’ Grove, about nine miles southwest of Aurora. 
Twenty-five members and guests of the club participated. 
Promptly at 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, automobiles left 
Finch and McCulloch’s place where the members had 
arranged to meet, and were swiftly driven to the beautiful 
grove on the banks of the famous Fox river. Immediately 
upon arriving, each member was handed a bundle with 
instructions to attire himself in the garments furnished. 
Needless to say, in a short space of time every member was 
attired in a famous costume. 

To describe them would be impossible on account of lack 
of space for no two were alike, nor were there any two 
pieces of goods alike on any one costume. Stripes, squares, 
circles, polka-dots, crescents and every imaginable figure 
and design one could think of, made up the different parts 
of each costume. They were in the shape of clowns’ suits, 
old ladies’ wrappers, Turkish harem skirts and various 
other imitations. The impression at first appeared to be 
ridiculous, but with the thermometer hovering around 97, it 
was evident that whoever had the foresight to select the 
light and airy costumes with their bloomer effects, etc., 
knew what he was doing, for relief from the heavy-weight 
trousers, coats and shirts was soon felt when the soft, 
balmy breeze from the Fox river blew through the thin 
material of the make-up. 

E. C. Finch and F. H. McCulloch had charge of the 
arrangements of the affair, and had prepared a roast 
chicken and corn dinner with one hundred other ingre- 
dients necessary for an occasion like this, all of which were 
prepared and cooked in the open on the picnic grounds. 
Baseball and other outdoor games were indulged in for the 
enjoyment of all and about 6 o’clock in the evening a meal 
was served in the twilight, after which the members found 
themselves back in their heavy business costumes swelter- 
ing under the heat of a record-breaking day. It was voted 
one of the greatest outings that the Aurora Ben Franklin 
Club ever held, and it would be hard to surpass it at any 
future time. fn ees 


WHERE coéperation exists, harmony abounds. Where 


harmony abounds, efficiency is sure to be. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together ” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 








has originated as ially desirable for the good of the trade. 
Seeks Newspaper in West. 
(1663) Experienced editor, Republican, age forty, col- 


legiate education, has real estate in very choice Seattle 
neighborhood — cash value $10,000— and some cash, to 
trade for good newspaper in California, Oregon or Arizona. 
Evening paper preferred. 


Linotype Machinist-Operator Wanted. 
(1664) Firm in Iowa is seeking the services of a lino- 
type machinist-operator for a No. 8 machine — job office. 
One with some experience as a job-printer preferred. 


Illustrator and Cartoonist Seeks Opening. 

(1665) First-class illustrator and cartoonist would 
like to come in touch with firms that could use his services 
but do not care to employ his full time, or will contract 
for full time if conditions warrant. Has handled printers’ 
and publishers’ work for years, besides a lengthy expe- 
rience in newspaper work. Also proficient on decorative 
designing and fashion drawings, both male and female, but 
prefers specializing on illustrations and cartoons. Has had 
work published in Life. Will express complete sample port- 
folio to any firm wishing it. 


Job Shop for Sale. 


In a city of one hundred thousand, State of 
Good field. 
Part 


(1666) 
Washington, there is a small job shop for sale. 
Business established three years. Nice patronage. 
cash, balance, terms. 


Seeks Foreman for Composing-room. 

(1667) Firm in large Middle West city is seeking the 
services of a foreman for their composing-room, and most 
especially need a man with good executive ability. Average 
number of compositors about thirty, with both linotype and 
monotype machines. 
and job printing. 

Linotype Machinist Seeks Position. 

(1668) Linotype machinist who feels capable of giving 
the best service is open for engagement. Prefers small 
plant where they want good work. No objection to broken- 
down plant if allowed to fix it up. 


Proofreader Would Locate in Smaller Town. 

(1669) Young lady of several years’ experience in 
proofreading, revising, compiling, etc. — college graduate 
—would like to leave Chicago for a smaller place on 
account of health. Prefers copy editing or compiling on 
work of a technical, legal or encyclopedic nature but will 
combine proofreading or allied work with above. Holds 
high-class references. 
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All-around Printer Seeks Opening in South. 

(1670) A thorough all-around printer of over twenty 
years’ experience would like to secure a position in the 
South where an ambitious, energetic, up-to-date man is 
needed, with a possible chance for an interest in business 
if mutually satisfactory. For ten years employed in coun- 
try plant as linotype operator, job compositor, stoneman, 
job and cylinder pressman, foreman and superintendent. 
Past ten years in New York city as cylinder pressman on 
the best class of half-tone and colorwork, as well as sales- 
man, estimator and proprietor. 


Partner Wanted. 

(1671) Well-known business firm in the South would 
like partner to help on magazine circuit. Would establish 
four local magazines in four different towns, all to be 
printed in one place, and need a hustler who knows how to 
solicit advertisements. No capital required. 


Would Purchase Daily Newspaper. 

(1672) Newspaper man with good financial standing 
is seeking the purchase of a good daily in a town of twelve 
to fifteen thousand population in the North or Northwest. 
Any one desiring to dispose of his business would find it to 
his interest to get in touch with this party. 


Cylinder Press Feeder Seeks Change of Climate. 

(1673) Cylinder press feeder of four years’ experience 
on all kinds of process, half-tone, book and catalogue work 
would like to secure a position in the western States, on 
account of climatic conditions. Married. Union. 


Web Pressman Seeks Change. 

(1674) Web pressman of sixteen years’ experience is 
desirous of securing a suitable position and returning to 
the United States (at present in Canada) and would like 
a permanent situation, on evening daily preferred, in either 
Montana, Idaho or one of the west coast States, but would 
go anywhere. At present employed, but is American and 
wishes to return to the States. Married. Strictly sober. 


Woman Operator Seeks Change. 

(1675) Competent woman operator on both newspaper 
and job work seeks permanent day work. With present 
paper two years, former position eight years, but quit on 
account of all night work. Capable of setting good string 
and turning out clean proof. Familiar with different ma- 
chines. Prefers West or Middle West, but would go any- 
where. Good references. Union. 


Seeks Location for Independent Linotyping Plant. 

(1676) Owner of independent linotyping plant desires 
another location, anywhere in the United States, West pre- 
ferred. Will be pleased to hear from any one who con- 
siders his field suitable for independent linotyping plant. 
Will install one or two machines in good field — or more if 
business justifies them. Has made success of present plant, 
which has been in operation for five years, but desires 
change of location. 


Seeks Executive Position on Newspaper. 

(1677) All-around practical newspaper man and 
printer of eleven years’ experience desires position as 
editor, city editor, manager or foreman of newspaper, or 
as foreman or manager of a job office. Age thirty-two. 
University man. Married. Union. 


Job Shop for Sale in California. 


(1678) In one of the best inland cities of California 
there is a small but up-to-date job shop for sale on account 
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of owner retiring from the printing business. $3,000 cash 
will buy it. 


Printer and I. T. U. Graduate Seeks Change. 

(1679) Young man of twenty-three, with several 
years’ experience on jobwork, advertisements, etc., and an 
all-around man on the case combined with being a machin- 
ist-operator would like to make a change. Would prefer a 
position which required working on the machine most of 
the time or half-time on machine and half-time on floor. 
Would like to work on Model 5 or 8. I. T. U. graduate. 
Can furnish best of references from both present and past 
employers. West preferred. Union. 


Finisher Seeks Position. 

(1680) Man of twenty years’ experience would like a 
position as finisher. Able to do stamping and binding. 
Would like to get with some up-to-date firm that would 
appreciate a good reliable man and first-class worker in all 
branches. New England preferred. 


Seeks Executive Position in Printing or Publishing Field. 

(1681) Man of twenty years’ experience in practically 
all branches of the printing trade would like a position in 
an executive capacity, preferably away from New York 
city. For the past six years he has owned a plant for 
handling a good sized weekly trade-paper, two semi- 
monthly magazines, together with a 1,200-page year-book, 
but has sold out profitably. 


Seeks Executive Position with Opportunity for Investment. 

(1682) All-around printer of many years’ experience, 
would like position as manager, superintendent or fore- 
man. German born and educated, with a thorough expe- 
rience at bindery work, presswork and composition. Forty- 
five years of age. A-1 executive, good mechanic and an 
up-to-date systematizer and organizer. Would like to go 
to Colorado or California, but will go elsewhere. Would 
make investment after a few months’ trial if mutually 
agreeable. Held responsible positions with largest firms in 
the East. 


Superintendent Seeks Southern Location. 

(1683) A thoroughly experienced and capable man- 
ager, a practical man, an organizer and systematizer in all 
departments, and a producer of high-class printing and 
profits, wishes to negotiate with firm having adequate plant 
located where plenty of patronage is possible. Would con- 
sider a general foremanship. 


Position Wanted by Experienced Office Man. 
(1684) Young man with eighteen years’ experience in 
large printing and lithographing house in Southern city 
desires change. Absolutely trustworthy. Can furnish sat- 
isfactory references. 


Bookbinder Seeks Opportunity for Investment. 

(1685) Man of long varied experience, a practical all- 
around worker, marbler and gilder, a student of bindery 
economics, seeks charge of bindery and would consider 
investment. 

Opening for High-Class Salesman. 

(1686) There is an opening for a high-class salesman 
with one of the large Southern job shops to handle general 
printing, blank-books and loose-leaf work. They wish a 
.salesman, not a solicitor — one who can get the better class 
of trade and hold it, backed up by a plant which is in a 
position to give quality and service. Will pay such a man 
salary in accordance with ability. 
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Seeks Foremanship of Pressroom. 

(1687) A man of many years’ experience in press- 
work is desirous of securing the foremanship of a press- 
room. His experience includes some of the best shops in 
the country, and his references are of the highest order. 
Any one desiring such services would do well to get in touch 
with this applicant. Union. 


Stoneman Seeks Opening. 

(1688) Stoneman of eighteen years’ experience would 
like to connect with some firm needing such services. At 
present head stoneman for one of the largest firms in 
Western Canada, but would consider a change if it offered 
greater opportunities. 


Paperruler Wants Position. 
(1689) Paperruler with twenty years’ experience at 
the ruling business, sober and steady man, would like to 
secure a steady position. 


Finisher Foreman Seeks Location. 

(1690) Finisher foreman, thirteen years’ experience 
on all kinds of flat and curved electros, book, job, magazine 
and colorwork, would like to locate with some firm appre- 
ciating good work. At presentemployed. Union. Married. 


Young Man Would Enter Advertising Field. 


(1691) Young man nineteen years of age, possessing 
practical experience in advertising and editing work, would 
like to secure a position of such a nature in either New 
York or New Jersey. Willing to start with some firm at a 
low salary and be advanced according to his merit. Has 
written articles for two of the best known electrical maga- 
zines in the field. Splendid references. 


Would Take Charge of Pressroom. 

(1692) Man of eighteen years’ experience on the best 
half-tone and color work, also new four-color presses, and 
possessing a good knowledge of automatic feeders, would 
like to hear from any firm needing such competent services 
to take charge of eight or more cylinder presses. 


All-around Country Printer Seeks Location in Ohio or 
Neighboring States. 

(1693) Young all-around country printer, twenty 
years of age, would like to secure a position with a good 
firm in Ohio or neighboring States. Would like oppor- 
tunity to learn linotype by working evenings, if possible. 
Good on advertisements and jobwork; also make-up on 
country paper. Does not belong to union but would join if 
could secure position in a union shop. 


Seeks Foremanship of Job Office or Newspaper Plant. 

(1694) Man thirty-one years of age, having fifteen 
years’ practical experience in the printing trade in both 
country and city offices, is seeking the foremanship of a 
medium-sized job office or newspaper plant. Has practical 
experience in ail branches of the business and has been fore- 
man in almost every shop in which he has been employed 
since the second year in the trade. Prefers Chicago or 
vicinity. 
Seeks Management of Plant with View to Buying Interest. 

(1695) Man having wide experience in the printing 
business seeks opening as superintendent or manager of a 
plant with the view of buying an interest. Was founder 
and manager of plant which grew from a small country 
office to a large edition plant employing from 125 to 150 
people. Can give excellent references. 
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FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


[ERALDED by an announcement on the 
| first page of the Sunday supplement of a 
daily paper, its doings chronicled under 
across-the-page scare heads and cartoons 
followed by column on column of almost 
full reports of the proceedings — the 
fifty-ninth convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union can fairly be 
said to have made a hit at Nashville, Tennessee. There 
were between five and six hundred in attendance, of whom 
about two hundred and fifty were delegates. The number 
of visitors was smaller than at conventions of recent years, 
which is explained by the fact that many consistent follow- 
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Proofreader, asking for leniency and mercy as “ Thou dost 
scan the galley of our deeds.” Those who bid the comps 
welcome were Thomas J. Dougherty, chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Hon. Albert E. Hill, president 
of the local board of education, member of the Tennessee 
Legislature and president of Nashville Typographical 
Union; Hon. Hillary E. Howse, mayor of Nashville; W. P. 
Cashel, president of the State Federation of Labor; 
Eugene Street Shannon and Charles G. C. Gilbert, secre- 
tary and assistant secretary, respectively, of the Nashville 
Board of Trade. 
Lynch Wins First Bout. 

As is the habit of this organization, it soon got down 
to business, and within a very few minutes the credentials 
of about 250 delegates had been passed on and their hold- 
ers seated. Immediately thereafter President Lynch 


Portion of Legislative Chamber with Convention in Session. 


ers of these gatherings felt that convention week —August 
11 to 16 — would be too warm for comfort in the land of 
Andrew Jackson — and they were right. In justice to the 
hosts, it should be said that officially, publicly and pri- 
vately they were continually proclaiming and proving that 
the weather which greeted the International Typograph- 
ical Union was the hottest and most disagreeable Nash- 
ville had experienced in many years. 


After Fifty Years, Meet Again in Legislative Hall. 

The delegates assembled in the identical auditorium as 
the convention of the same organization in 1860, which gave 
the welcoming speakers an opportunity to become reminis- 
cential. President Lynch caught the spirit of the moment, 
and in his reply to the speeches of welcome quoted freely 
from the proceedings of the previous Nashville convention. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Lucas W. Weaver, a 
printerman, who referred to the Deity as the Perfect 


6-7 


appointed the officers — such as assistant secretary, etc.— 
of the convention and proceeded to the announcement of 


committees. Under the rules it is optional with the con- 
vention whether it will allow the president to appoint the 
committee on appeals or hold an election. As a rule, Mr. 
Lynch’s opponents take advantage of this opening for the 
purpose of measuring their strength and move to have the 
committee on appeals appointed from the floor. This year 
the usual course was pursued, and after some parleying 
it was discovered that Mr. Lynch was sustained by a vote 
of 170 to 72. 


Nearly a Million and a Quarter in Coffers. 

The reports of the officers cover 271 pages and of 
course are intensely interesting to members of the organ- 
ization. President Lynch reviewed not only the activities 
of the Typographical Union but referred briefly to impor- 
tant events in the labor world generally. Naturally the 
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report of the secretary-treasurer gives one an opportunity 
to judge of the healthy condition of the association. There 
was an increase of three thousand members during the 














President J. M. Lynch, Waiting for the Applause to Subside. 


year; the total membership being 62,601, of which 56,165 
had paid all dues at the end of the fiscal year — May 31. 
During the year the receipts at headquarters were $914,- 
194.69, and the expenditures $772,789.76. The balance in 


the international treasury at the close of the year was 
$796,947.56, to which should be added $401,971.92 in the 
strong boxes of local unions. Of the expenditures nearly 
$50,000 went to old-age pensioners and $48,000 for mortu- 
ary expenses. The average age of members at the time of 
death was 49.24 years. 


A Glimpse at Official Etiquette. 


At the opening of the second day’s session it was dis- 
closed that President Lynch had not addressed an invita- 
tion to President Berry, of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, to attend the conven- 
tion, though that courtesy had been extended presidents of 
the other printing-trade organizations as well as the United 
Typothetz, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Printers’ League, and Ben Franklin Club. Mr. Berry 
indited a letter to the convention directing attention to the 
omission. President Lynch said that Mr. Berry had 
printed statements implying that he (Lynch) was paid by 
or in the employment of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and if Mr. Berry were honest in 
making this statement Mr. Lynch felt he would not care 
to associate with persons guilty of such a dishonorable 
act, and so no invitation had been extended him. In his 
communication Mr. Berry said that he desired to bring 
before the organization a proposition looking toward a 
more effective scheme of coalition, so at Mr. Lynch’s sug- 
gestion Secretary Hays was ordered to wire Mr. Berry 
saying that if he desired to address the convention he 
would be heard, and any suggestions made would be given 
consideration. 


Urge Apprentices to Take I. T. U. Course. 


Efforts to make conventions biennial rather than 
annual affairs and to limit the holding of international 
office to two terms were defeated. A proposal to make 
knowledge of the I. T. U. Course in Printing a prerequisite 
of membership provoked considerable discussion. The gen- 
eral trend was against making the Course compulsory at 
this time and resulted in the adoption of this resolution: 
“Subordinate unions are instructed to use all means 
within their power to secure the privilege of governing 
apprentices; and they are especially enjoined to enter into 
negotiations with employers to the end that a person’s 
application for apprenticeship, after serving six months in 
the composing-room, shall be contingent upon a satisfac- 
tory report from a committee of the union relative to such 
person’s educational qualifications. It is the sense of the 
International Typographical Union that local unions en- 
courage all apprentices in the last year of their appren- 
ticeship to complete the course in printing provided by the 
International Typographical Union, and that, where pos- 
sible, local unions incorporate in their contracts with 
employers a section containing the requirement that 
apprentices take the I. T. U. Course.” 


Calgary Loses Next Convention. 


There was the usual rivalry for the next year’s con- 
vention, the contenders being Calgary, Alberta, and the 
local union at Providence, Rhode Island. The boosters of 
these towns opened headquarters, dispensed good cheer, 
etc., in the hope of winning the vote. Among the spokes- 
men for Calgary were Charles S. Hotchkiss, chief pub- 
licity man of the province of Alberta, and Acting Mayor 
Dr. C. M. Costello. The last-mentioned gentleman was, 
but is no longer, a printer. He struck it rich in Sunny 
Alberta, secured a medical education here and abroad, but 
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is said to be too busy counting his income to practice at 
his profession. He maintains his interest in the Typo- 
graphical Union as a pleasurable side issue. All the talk- 
ing and fussing did not get the soft-hatted men the con- 
vention, Providence winning by a majority of 15, the vote 
being 132 to 117. Calgaryites assured the delegates they 
were good maple leaves and would come back next year 
stronger than ever. The typographical unions at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charleston, South Carolina, gave notice 
that they wanted the convention in 1915. 


Kellogg and Francis Say ‘“‘ Howdy” for Employers. 


In extending the felicitations of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, H. N. Kellogg took occasion 
to deny most emphatically that that organization was in 
favor of the open shop and said where any had been estab- 
lished the fault was not with the publishers, but with 
unions which had shown an utter disregard of contracts 
and a contempt for the rights of employers. 

Charles Francis, president of the Printers’ League, 
referred to existing conditions relative to organizations of 
employing printers, and expressed the hope that the time 
was not far distant when the Typographical Union would 
enter into an international contract with the league some- 
what similar to that which it had with the publishers’ 
association. 


Greetings from Other Internationals. 


President J. Freel, of the International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union lauded the typographical union 
for its leadership in the printing trades and reported that 
the unfortunate Chicago stereotypers strike of 1912 had 
become a closed issue, the Chicago local of the publishers’ 
association having entered into an agreement with his 
organization. He also stated that at its last convention 
the stereotypers’ union had taken a step that he believed 
was going to prove a progressive one, referring to the 
agreement being negotiated with the International Em- 
ploying Electrotypers’ Association which is in effect sim- 
ilar to that with the publishers’ association. Mr. Freel 
felt that if this arrangement proved successful it would 
have considerable influence on employing printers in the 
commercial field. 

President Berry, of the International Pressmen’s Union, 
congratulated the Typographical Union on its progress and 
advocated the establishment of closer relations, so that 
“where there is a member of our union, that member can 
not operate a machine with type on it that was set by a 
nonunion operator.” 

A. P. Sovey, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, also bore greetings from his organ- 
ization. 


Secretary Clark Speaks for United Typothetae. 


The United Typothetz of America was represented by 
S. Evans Clark, who spoke on the subject of “Closer 
Relations Between the United Typothete of America and 
the International Typographical Union.” Hesaid: “Closer 
relationship demands a sacrifice from both parties. 
Regardless of how deeply interested a printer may be in 
his employer’s welfare, or vice versa, if no attention is 
paid by the other party to the transaction, nothing is 
accomplished. Most employing printers are ready and 
willing to recognize and reward merit in the employee, to 
give due credit for excellent work or timely suggestions 
by the printers in their employ. There are a few who 
form the minority, who are like the socialist in their nar- 
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row belief that there is not, nor can there ever be, any 
neutral ground upon which employer and employed can 
meet for an amicable adjustment of their differences. 
There is still a smaller minority who have absolutely no 
bowels of mercy or compassion, none of the milk of human 














John W. Hays, Secretary-Treasurer. 


kindness, where labor is concerned —their hearts are 
hardened — it’s a case of class hatred and intolerance with 
them.” Mr. Clark concluded by asking the members of the 
union to cultivate a spirit of interest in and appreciation 
of the work in which they were engaged and admonished 
the employers to cultivate a spirit of patience and for- 
bearance. 
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The Celebrated Cases of the Meet. 

It was known there were three questions which would 
come before the convention that were each regarded as 
more or less celebrated cases. One was a proposal from 
the Seattle Typographical Union to reorganize the Inter- 
national in such a way as would curb Mr. Lynch’s alleged 











Hugo Miller, S d Vice-President and Secretary of the 
German Branch of the I. T. U. 





thirst for power. Another was known as the “ Pittsburgh 
case,” which arose out of the local union involved refusing 
to pay $198 to the International which it had expended 
under the terms of a contract whereby the parent associa- 
tion was to take charge of organizing work at Pittsburgh, 
the expenses to be prorated according to agreement. The 


third was referred to as the Syracuse-New York case. 
President Lynch holds membership in Syracuse Union, 
and shortly before the last election of officers, New York 
Union served Syracuse Union with charges and specifica- 
tions alleging that Mr. Lynch had violated his obligation 
as a union man. Under the procedure in such cases Syra- 
cuse Union held a trial and declared Mr. Lynch innocent. 
The trial cost considerable money, for which Syracuse 
Union presented a bill to the New York Union, which 
refused to pay. On appeal to the Executive Council, it 
upheld Syracuse Union, and New York brought the mat- 
ter to the floor of the convention. 

The anti-Lynch people were very much interested in 
the three propositions. However, the net result was they 
afforded the administration party opportunities to make 
excellent addresses and secure handsome indorsements. 


Seattle Reorganization Plan Defeated. 


Secretary Hays handled the reorganization problem, 
and in what was probably one of the most able addresses 
ever made before the organization, ridiculed the idea that 
a directorate of eighteen to twenty would conduct the busi- 
ness more promptly or any better than a smaller council. 
Supporters of the new plan held that it was more demo- 
cratic and gave the smaller unions a larger voice in the set- 
tlement of affairs, but, according to Mr. Hays, a careful 
analysis showed a contrary result. He also maintained 
that the augmented council would mean an enormously 
increased expense, and closed his address by declaring 
positively that the change spelled retrogression in all that 
the word implies, putting the organization backward at 
least twenty-five years. The Seattle proposal was de- 
feated by a vote of 27 to 204. 


Pittsburgh Union Rebuked. 


The next of the big cases that came to the attention 
of the delegates was that of Pittsburgh. The real cause 
of trouble was the election of a new set of officers who do 
not seem to be desirous of working in conjunction with the 
international officers, and who repudiated an agreement 
entered into by the union under a former set of officers. 
The international officers figured that nearly two hundred 
dollars was due their treasury. On Pittsburgh refusing to 
pay this indebtedness the executive council declined to 
receive other moneys or to pay benefits. For the first time 
in the history of the organization, a local union haled the 
International into court. Pittsburgh Union sought an 
injunction in the federal court at Indianapolis. Judge 
Anderson refused to interfere because the appellants had 
not exhausted their right of appeal under the laws of the 
union, and he intimated very clearly that the local union 
owed the International Union the money and should pay it. 
The matter came before the convention in the shape of a 
committee report that was favorable to the executive coun- 
cil, and it was arranged that Pittsburgh Union should 
make a statement, one speaker be heard on behalf of the 
council, to whom Pittsburgh would be given the oppor- 
tunity of making a reply, after which a vote would be 
taken. Delegate Kniblock, the chief spokesman for Pitts- 
burgh, read a long brief, the verbiage of which smacked of 
the attorney’s office, and dealt more particularly with the 
legal than the practical phases of the question, evidently 
forgetting that the passion of a convention is to make the 
organization more effective, rather than to split hairs about 
the meaning or weight of words. Vice-President Duncan, 
who received an ovation, took the chair. Mr. Lynch, in a 
forceful speech of about forty-five minutes’ duration, rid- 
dled the contentions of the opposition. In their addresses 
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and in at least one of their written communications the 
Pittsburghers had threatened to again take the matter into 
court and if necessary disrupt the organization. While 
President Lynch maintained that the council had proceeded 
in a businesslike manner and kept within the laws of the 
organization, he appealed for support not only on those 
grounds but on the ground that if Pittsburgh Union wanted 
to go into court it should be given a chance to do so, saying, 
“ because if any local union can take this international body 
into court, can overturn its agreements, can overturn its 
laws, can flout the international officers, can flout the mem- 
bership, can threaten to disrupt the organization, then the 
sooner we find out the law the better, for it will enable us 
to proceed in the proper manner to protect the interests of 
this organization.” 

Peter A. Grimes, president of Pittsburgh Union and 
the leading insurgent, took the floor, but did not enlighten 
the delegates much on the merits of the case, preferring 
to exhaust his time on incidental issues and personal mat- 
ters. Mr. Grimes was evidently laboring under intense 
feeling as the official reporters found it impossible to make 
an intelligent shorthand report of his speech owing to the 
rapidity of his delivery. After he concluded the executive 
council was upheld by 188 to 54. 


Council Upheld in New York Case. 

The Syracuse-New York case involved the unions of 
which President Lynch and Vice-President Duncan, respec- 
tively, are members. Mr. Duncan, who is a remarkably 
well-preserved man in the sixties, took the floor on behalf 
of his union. So did Mr. Lynch, and after he was through 
the delegates unanimously indorsed his position. Thus 
ended this year’s central attacks on the Lynch administra- 
tion, which, if anything, grow weaker with each succeeding 
convention. 

“Hidden”? Counters Condemned. 


“Secret” or “hidden” line-counting devices attached 
to linecasting machines came to the attention of the dele- 
gates through a resolution forbidding their use. The 
result of the interesting discussion that ensued can prob- 
ably be best epitomized by this excerpt from the report of 
the committee as it was adopted by the convention: “ We 
have and can have no objection to a mechanical recording 
device that is open to the inspection of the operator as 
well as to the employer’s representative, for then the 
fidelity and accuracy of the recording device is subject to 
fair and honest test. We also believe that the employer 
dissatisfied with the conduct of his composing-room should 
not seek to remedy the alleged defects by secret mechan- 
ical recording devices, but rather by the employment of 
composing-room executives who are competent and quali- 
fied to administer the task assigned them in such a way as 
will inspire confidence in the employees, with the maxi- 
mum result in product, and also confidence in the employer, 
whose immediate interests are entrusted to these com- 
posing-room executives. We unreservedly condemn, there- 
fore the blind mechanical recorders, and we also condemn 
the labor-sweating principle embraced and evidenced in the 
installation of these mechanical devices.” 

Albany Typographical Union presented a resolution 
alleging that distinguishing letters on linotype matrices 
had been growing gradually fainter until the faces are 
almost unreadable after being in use a few days. This 
condition causes eye-strain, producing nervous affections, 
stomach troubles and kindred ills, so the international 
officers were instructed to confer with the manufacturers 
of linecasting devices in the hopes that the fault may be 
remedied. 
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Cry of ‘‘Gag Law.” 

President Lynch has a massive head on enormous 
shoulders, presenting an appearance that is likely to 
impress any person and terrorize the unSophisticated, 
which probably accounts for his reputation of resorting to 




















A Noisy Booster from Calgary, Canada. 


gag law. On the second day the previous question was 
called for and ordered on a motion. The father of the 
proposition before the house, shouted “ Gag law!” which 
provoked this rejoinder from the chair: “ The chair has 
allowed the widest discussion on this proposition, and 
every delegate who has asked for the floor has had the 
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opportunity to discuss it; and when a convention, with 
four dissenting votes — a convention composed of 250 dele- 
gates — says the main question shall now be put, that is 
not gag law.” 

The Typographical Journal. 


The Typographical Journal cost $37,873.65 —a deficit 
of $3,256.72 —-during the past year. The supporters of a 
proposition to start a first-class technical department were 
told the executive council had the matter under advise- 
, ment, and it was instructed to comply with the spirit of 
the proposition. Secretary-Treasurer Hays stated that he 
could not produce as nice looking a journal as he desired 
on account of inability to procure the proper quality of 
union-made paper. The committee was sure the Secretary 
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matrices are used on newspapers. Offices can compensate 
by allowing men to “ lay off ” the approximate time. 


The Eternal Feminine at the Convention. 

Eleven years ago the Woman’s International Auxiliary 
to Typographical Union was organized. Much was 
expected of it by enthusiasts, and the new institution 
started on its career with the most pleasing prospects. 
During its history there have been hysteria, tears — and 
some work. Last year there were decided differences of 
opinion which resulted in the secretary-treasurer and 
some of her friends walking out of the convention, and 
incidentally taking with them the funds of the organiza- 
tion. This was followed by threats of arrest and other 
dire reprisals, but it all simmered down to a very sedate 





The Ladies’ Get-Together. 


should put forth every effort to print the Journal on union- 
labeled paper, but he should be authorized to demand 
paper of a quality which he desires. 


Mr. and Mrs. Deacon Thanked and Given $1,000. 


After fifteen years of service Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Deacon have retired from the position of superintendent 
and matron, respectively, of the Union Printers’ Home. 
The delegates took cognizance of the event by ordering 
the preparation of a suitable testimonial and the presenta- 
tion of a purse of $1,000 as tokens of esteem and appre- 
ciation of services rendered. 

Mr. Lynch’s suggestions that conventions be held in a 
stated city, and that the principal officers of local unions be 
automatically selected as delegates was referred to the next 
convention. Meantime, the question will be discussed at 
local union meetings. 

So far as the International Union is concerned, it will 
not hereafter be necessary to set matter when cuts or 


lawsuit — at least the auxiliary is now dealing in decrees 
and orders and other paraphernalia of our judicial system. 

That is how it happened that two auxiliaries held meet- 
ings at Nashville. One met in the loggia of the Hermi- 
tage — the official hotel — and the other held its meetings 
at the Hotel Duncan. The Hermitage group got much 
notice in the papers, while the Duncanites—or is it 
Duncanesses? — had little to say for publication. 

It is not for mere man — especially a timid man — to 
begin to chronicle the doings of this double-barreled asso- 
ciation. The auditing committee of the Hermitage group 
reported that the books of the secretary-treasurer were 
examined, found absolutely correct and beautifully kept — 
this in the face of rumors that the lady who was elected 
secretary-treasurer at the Hotel Duncan had a good strong 
grip on the wampum belt. However, the ladies of the 
Hermitage installed officers who were elected by referen- 
dum last May and organized a local auxiliary composed 
of the wives and other feminine relatives of Nashville 














printers. With a few exceptions all of the officers were 
reélected and their names and addresses follow: Mrs. 
Charles McKee, Indianapolis, president; Mrs. R. J. Low- 
ther, St. Louis, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. L. Hawkins, 
Little Rock, Ark., first vice-president, and Mrs. J. T. 
Smith, Atlanta, second vice-president. 

At the Hotel Duncan all was peace and smiles. The 
delegates professed to be considerably amused at what 
they were pleased to call the “antics” of the dames at 
the Hermitage. Several sessions were held and we are 
assured that much beneficial legislation was passed. 

Mrs. Frank W. Long was elected secretary-treasurer 
and was promised moral and financial support in her 
pledge to carry the legal fight to the highest court. 

These ladies were installed as officers: Mrs. W. P. 
Gault, Joplin, Mo., president; Mrs. E. Ames, first vice- 
president, and Mrs. Frank W. Long, secretary-treasurer. 

On taking the chair, Mrs. Gault outlined her policy by 
saying she and her fellow-officers would proceed with 
organization work and they hoped to increase the member- 
ship beyond the two-thousand mark. 

The official ladies at the Duncan were presented cut- 
glass bowls of exquisite design; of those at the Hermitage, 
Mrs. President McKee and Mrs. Secretary Lowther were 
given beautiful lavallieres and their fellow officers received 
beautiful pins. 

Notwithstanding the chaos in the ranks of the auxil- 
iary, to a looker-on in Vienna, the ladies seemed to enjoy 
themselves immensely, attending auto rides and other func- 
tions, including a southern barbecue, with the trimmin’s. 


A “Josh” Society—The Turkeys. 

Under the careful tutelage of Norman McPhail, of 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland and a few other 
cities, there has developed in connection with I. T. U. 
conventions a fun-fostering organization known as the 
Turkeys. It has mysterious ceremonies to which the chief 
gobbler introduces any male person who may be even 
remotely connected with the convention. At Nashville 
many prominent citizens, including Mayor Howse, were 
initiated. 

On Monday evening the Turkeys gave a street parade, 
which was distinguished by many carnival features, among 
which was the arrest and handcuffing to a convenient lamp- 
post of a prominent eastern union man. 





UNITED TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION. 


Preparations for the annual convention of the United 
Typothetz, which will be held at New Orleans, October 21, 
22 and 23, are well advanced, and indications are that this 
will be one of the best attended and most interesting con- 
ventions ever held. Many of the organizations in the 
larger cities are planning to run special trains, some are 
going by boat, and many of the smaller cities are making 
arrangements to unite with the larger ones. Plans for the 
program are nearing completion, and those who attend are 
assured that the various numbers will be of the greatest 
value. The cost congress in connection with the convention 
will be held on October 22. Printed copies of the program 
will be ready for distribution in a short time. 

Those who desire full particulars regarding this conven- 
tion can obtain them by addressing their local secretaries, 
or the national secretary, S. Evans Clark, Transportation 
building, Chicago. 





ONLY actions give to life its strength, as only modera- 
tion gives it its charm.— Richter. 
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PIRATING OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNS AND WHY A 
NEW LAW IS NEEDED TO PROTECT 
SUCH DESIGNS. 


BY E. W. BRADFORD, FSQ., 
President, the Patent Law Association. 


Z|N all lines of industry and trade are found 
concerns with high reputations for respon- 
sibility, fair dealing and excellence in 
quality of product. Because of such repu- 
tation their output is sought and consid- 
ered standard throughout the trade. They 
are originators and, therefore, leaders. 
Their standing in the trade is acquired 
by long years of honest effort and liberal expenditure of 
money in exploiting their business. Such concerns are not 
necessarily the largest in their respective lines — many of 
the smaller concerns belong in this class. 

It is important to such concerns that their product be 
identified in some manner so as to be readily distinguished 
from like product of other concerns. For this purpose, as 
well as for the purpose of improving its appearance and 
attractiveness, they originate new designs in styles, shapes 
or ornamentation for their product by which it is readily 
recognized in the trade by the users. 

In many instances the creation of such a design and the 
advertising and exploitation of the product bearing it are 
very expensive, often costing many thousands of dollars. 

There is another class of concerns in the various lines of 
industry and trade, with no regard for commercial ethics, 
who find it more profitable to steal than to create, and seek 
to appropriate to their own gain and advantage the estab- 
lished reputations of the originating leaders and the benefit 
of their enterprise and advertising. They do this by copy- 
ing the identifying designs of the originators and applying 
them to their own product, usually of inferior quality, and 
then supply the demand for the original, so far as they can, 
with their own imitations. 

The practice of thus pirating the commercial designs of 
others is growing, and under our present laws the reputable 
concerns seem helpless to prevent it. Such pirating and 
counterfeiting are becoming so common as to be a serious 
menace to the maintenance of high-class business methods 
and to the success of concerns conducting their business by 
such methods. Such practices are becoming not only a 
menace to the success of reputable business, but also to the 
progress of various industries, because they are discour- 
aging the production of new and improved designs. One 
concern can not afford to go to the necessary expense of 
time, trouble and money to originate and bring out new 
designs only to have them stolen and appropriated to the 
benefit of another. 

There are many lines of manufacture and trade in 
which this practice of pirating valuable commercial designs 
has become common, to the great loss and disadvantage of 
the originators and to the great gain and advantage of the 
pirates. 

Among the manufacturers who are generally feeling 
such piratical competition may be mentioned the silver- 
smiths; lace-weavers; type-designers; piano, carpet, wall- 
paper and print-cloth manufacturers. These are but a few 
of the various lines affected and which need the protection 
of some new legislation designed to prevent such piracy. 

The present design patent laws, as interpreted and 
applied, are inadequate for the purpose for various reasons. 
A prerequisite to the grant of a patent is a disclosure of 
some invention in the subject-matter sought to be patented. 
Many designs, while presenting differences in shape and 
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ornamental effect, are held by the Patent Office and courts 
to disclose nothing more than the exercise of common artis- 
tic taste or genius and not to rise to the dignity of inven- 
tion and, therefore, to be not patentable. Such differences, 
however, serve to identify the product of the manufacturer 
and distinguish his product and individualize it in the 
trade. The product, because it bears such a design, has 
attached to it the reputation of the concern originating and 
advertising it. The pirate seeking to take advantage of the 
reputation of the originating concern, and to benefit by its 
reputation as well as its advertising and selling facilities, 
counterfeits the design in a cheaper quality of product and 
puts it on the market in competition with the high-class 
product of the originator, thereby enabling the dishonest 
dealer to substitute the imitation for the genuine and not 
only seriously injure the trade of the original concern in 
that particular product but also destroy the value of the 
design for any of the purposes of its originator. Such a 
situation is without remedy under our design statute, and 
only in rare cases can the common law be successfully 
invoked. ; 

It is obvious, therefore, that in order to correct this evil 
and to secure to honest and reputable concerns the benefits 
of their own genius and enterprise, more liberal laws for 
the protection of design property should be enacted. More- 
over, the present law is not framed to meet many of the 
conditions and situations obtaining in various industries 
needing such protection. 

In the lace industry, as well as in some others, hundreds 
of new designs are put on the market each season. Styles 
are changing from spring to fall and fall to spring each 
year. But few patterns have any great permanent value. 
It is of the utmost importance, however, that each manu- 
facturer have the right to protect his patterns for the 
limited period necessary to protect his trade in the sale of 
his goods. Such designs are so numerous that the fees 
provided by the present design statute are prohibitive. 
The delays incident to securing a patent under Patent 
Office procedure would also make any effort to secure pro- 
tection under this statute useless, for before a patent could 
be obtained the value of the design, in many instances, 
would be gone. 

In many lines this same condition prevails. In others, 
as in the case of silversmiths, typefounders, piano manu- 
facturers, longer periods of protection are desired and 
higher fees can be afforded. 

It is believed that a law capable of administration along 
the lines of the present copyright law would best meet the 
situation; a law providing for the registration of such 
designs and the issuing of a certificate of registration 
promptly and, as a matter of course, when the conditions 
are complied with. 

The present copyright law is not adequate for the pur- 
pose, however, inasmuch as it does not provide for the 
protection of such subject-matter. The purpose of the 
copyright act is to afford protection for original literary 
and artistic work —literary composition of all kinds, paint- 
ings, photographs, sculpture, statuary, etc. 

While the production of commercial designs, such as are 
used in the various industries above referred to, is undoubt- 
edly artistic work, the use of the design is purely for com- 
mercial purposes and the copyright law is not intended for 
the protection of such trade designs. 

Such designs in use and effect are more in the nature 
of trade-marks. They serve not only to give to the product 
an ornamental and artistic appearance, appealing to the 
esthetic tastes of the trade, but they serve to identify the 
goods as the product of the particular concern putting 
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them on the market. The goods or the product, whatever 
it may be, bearing the design, becomes known to the trade 
as the product of the concern which first put it out under 
the design in question. The design connects the product 
with the concern producing it and stamps it with the trade 
reputation and credit of such concern. 

But the trade-mark law as administered only recognizes 
words and symbols, and such identifying marks, to be regis- 
trable as trade-marks. The commercial designs in question 
are not considered to come within the scope of the protec- 
tion afforded by the trade-mark law. 

The design patent statute being inadequate to afford 
protection for a large class of commercial designs and no 
provisions being made in the copyright or the trade-mark 
laws for the protection of such designs, the originators and 
users thereof are left at the mercy of commercial pirates 
and parasites who appropriate to themselves not only the 
designs but, so far as possible, the reputation and trade of 
the concerns originating them. 

The situation calls for serious consideration and the 
enactment of a law which will be just and fair and provide 
for the protection of all the various classes of commercial 
designs, so that each manufacturer and dealer may derive 
just rewards and benefits from his own enterprise and 
endeavor, and maintain the trade prestige of his concern 
and the prestige of its output. 

The need of a law to meet such a trade situation has 
been recognized in a number of foreign countries, and nota- 
bly in Great Britain, where a law providing for the regis- 
tration of designs, simple in its application and efficient in 
its operation, has been in practice for a number of years. 
It gives protection against unauthorized copying, recog- 
nizing that such copying tends to destroy the business of 
the originator and also his prestige. 

Our foreign competitors are thus protected in their own 
markets in the enjoyment of their original commercial 
designs, but are free to copy our designs and ship goods of 
their make bearing our original designs into our markets, 
because we have no adequate protection. Our manufac- 
turers, under the new tariff, will be even more completely 
at the mercy of this character of piracy. 

This question is one which demands the attention of 
the Patent Committees of Congress in an effort to remedy 
this great trade evil and to further the cause of honesty 
and fair dealing in commercial and industrial pursuits. 





HISTORIANS. 


“ Quebec is taking its place as a summer resort for 
American tourists,” Charles M. Schwab said the other day. 

“ Some of our tourists show in Quebec remarkable igno- 
rance of history, but, then, the natives in a tourist’s pres- 
ence show a remarkable ignorance of history, too. 

“T overheard one June morning a dialogue between a 
native and a tourist before the Wolfe monument. 

“¢ What’s this here?’ the tourist said. 

“« That,’ said the native, ‘is where a great hero fell.’ 

“* Fell, eh?’ said the tourist. ‘ Did it hurt him?’ 

““ Hurt him?’ said the native, with a disgusted look. 
‘Why, it killed him!’ ” 





COMFORTING. 
Dauber — “ Podgers, the art critic, has roasted my 
picture unmercifully.” 
Friend — “ Don’t mind that fellow. He’s no ideas of 
his own; he only repeats like a parrot what others say.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 36. 


When copy for this department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was being prepared, entries for Ad.-setting Contest No. 36 
had started to come in, and the indications were that it 
would be one of the most popular contests, in point of num- 
bers at least, so far conducted. The ad. is a small one, but 
it is a difficult problem to display it attractively. How- 
ever the combined efforts of two hundred or more composi- 
tors ought to result in producing a style of display which 
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test does not close until September 25, so there is still 
ample time to enter. 
Good First Pages. 

Several copies of the Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel 
were received from the publishers, showing different first- 
page arrangements, all of which were very creditable. 
Two of the pages are reproduced, showing two distinctly 
different plans, although there are only a few different 
styles of heads used. In the issue of July 3 two panels are 
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Showing two different arrangements of The Cottage Grove Sentinel’s first page. 


will be acceptable, and which can be used in the future for 
all similar copy. The copy for the ad. will be found in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for August, together with the rules 
for the contest. Each compositor entering the contest will 
receive a complete set of all the ads. submitted, providing 
the number of entries does not exceed two hundred. In 
other words, there will be two hundred of these sets, and 
they will be given to the first two hundred compositors who 
enter. THE INLAND PRINTER is able to reproduce only a 
limited number of the ads. so that the advantage of partici- 
pating and securing a complete set is apparent. The con- 


used at the top of the page and two double-column heads 
near the bottom, while in that of July 10 this is reversed. 
The box heads in the first of these pages make a pleasing 
diversion. Another good first page is that of the Frederick 
(Md.) Post. For a fixed style of arrangement there is 
probably nothing better than this alternating of large and 
small display heads, although the effect might be improved 
if a more distinctive letter was used for the first part of 
the smaller heads, affording a better contrast. There is not 
sufficient room for the “ ears ” unless the letter-spacing can 
be removed from the title. 
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Right Idea Regarding Advertising Rates. 


H. L. Rann, publisher of the Manchester (Iowa) Press, 
has the right idea regarding advertising rates, as indicated 
by the following letter: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, IIil.: 

DEAR MR. BYxBEE,—I wonder if I can prevail upon you to suggest 
a rate card for the Press. The paper is eight pages, eight columns to 
the page, with two pages ready-print. The columns are twenty-four 
inches long and the circulation is actually 2,300. My present rate is 10 
cents, which I realize is too low, and October 1st I am going to a 
higher figure. My idea is to figure out a rate card and publish it in 
every issue, as I believe it will settle the matter of rates without argu- 
ment or haggling. My own opinion is that the minimum should be 15 
cents, but you may think a lower rate should prevail on large contracts. 


Published Every Morning in the Week Except Sunday 
a © FREDERICK, MARYLAND, THURSDAY sou 1m 





a 


FANS AT ia Se aD PG |e a me HOOD FMS Ho 
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“| COMRADES LEFT 


Another good first-page arrangement. 


I would greatly appreciate a suggestion from you along this line. 
I read your department with great interest and profit, and it has 
spurred me to take a step which I realize will not be any too easy of 
successful accomplishment. I have a modern office, in a new brick 
building, with a new Model 8 linotype, and am determined to secure 
more money from my advertising, which runs from twenty-five to forty 
columns a week. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I am, 


Very truly, H. L. RANN. 


While a minimum of 15 cents an inch is a higher rate 
than most publishers secure for a circulation of 2,300, it is 
not a cent more than it should be, and the card below is 
carefully graded, starting with 75 cents for the first inch 
down to approximately 15 cents an inch for a contract of 
one column each issue for a year: 
































While considering advertising rates the following quo- 
tation from a letter from Elbert Bede, one of the publishers 
of the Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel, the first page of 
whose paper is reproduced elsewhere, will be of interest: 
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We have been much interested in your discussions regarding adver- 
tising rates and sliding scales. While we believe the sliding scale to be 
the only fair method, we find it impracticable under conditions that 
prevail here. You will note by looking over the papers sent you that, 
while we have considerable advertising, the business is not of the kind 
that can be enlarged by a sliding scale. We can’t get the advertising 
bug started. The merchants figure on using about a certain amount of 
space, and a difference in rates would not affect the amount of space 
used. We have had absolute evidence of this fact. 

Last summer we found that we were not making the paper pay, 
but, instead of cutting down the expense of production, we raised the 
advertising rate from 12% to 20 cents. The ads. are practically the 
same now as they were then. 

We find the cost of producing an inch of advertising to be about 15 
cents. We used the “rule-of-thumb” method, which we have since 
seen used in a trade publication. We took the total cost of producing 
the paper for six months, deducted from that the subscription earnings, 
and divided the remainder by the number of inches carried. 

Our 20-cent rate is on contracts only. The transient rate is 25 
cents. For advertising surrounded by reading matter we get 35 cents, 
and for readers from 6 to 10 cents a line, eight-point. 

We find that a sliding scale would make us endless bookkeeping, 
with only a loss of revenue to show for it. 

This letter ought to be an inspiration to Mr. Rann in 
his proposed campaign to increase rates. The Sentinel 
raised its rates 75 per cent and is carrying practically the 
same amount of business as before the raise, while Mr. 
Rann’s proposed increase is only fifty per cent. Adver- 
tising rates in the western States average higher than 
elsewhere, but there is no reason why they should not be 
increased all over the country, and every reason why they 
should. Publishers of country weeklies work hard for a 
comparatively small revenue, and in addition to this have 
practically no return on their investments. Advertising in 
their papers is worth more, and the only reason it is not 
costing more is because the publishers lack the “ nerve” 


to demand higher prices. 


Ads., Creditable and Otherwise. 

Among the many ads. sent for criticism is the usual 
package from I. A. Grabmeyer, of the Bay City (Mich.) 
Times, and one specimen of his work is reproduced (No. 1) 
as it shows a difficult piece of copy well handled. The two 
display lines and the photograph tell the whole story at a 
glance, and the details will be read without further induce- 
ment by any one interested. Charles J. Herzberg sends 





Public Reception This Evening 


Tonight at 7:30 o'clock, I ask you to favor me with your presence in honor 
of the completion of twenty-five years in business Every lady will be pre- 
sented with a souvenir. 38 Orchestra Music from 7:30 to 10:00. 


LI 














I have homes on my list ranging in price from $300 to $20,000. Ihave lots 

and dwellings on practically every street in the city. I know I can please 

you if only given an opportunity. 1 write insurance of every description 
in the best companies on earth. 


G.W. AMES 


No. 1.—A good handling of a difficult piece of copy. 
By I. A. Grabmeyer, Times, Bay City, Michigan. 


Phoenix Block 


Phoenix Block 
c Center ‘Avenue 


Center Avenué 











several copies of the Jeffersonian, Chicago, containing 
specimens of his work, all of which are creditable. Occa- 
sionally there is a disposition to attempt to display too 
much. T. J. Jude, of the Racine (Wis.) Journal, sets some 
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excellent ads., and I wish there was room to reproduce 
several full pages which he sent me. No. 2 is a sample of 
his work, showing a well-balanced and correctly displayed 





: “There sa New Tailor Shop In In Tews | 


A place where you can have a Suit or Topcoat made to order for no more 
than ready-made guess fits cout, for five to fifteen dollars less 
than other tailors must charge, and wi 
tatiafaction go ha 


PCT THE UNION LABEL IN RVERY OARMENT. 
WE PRESS AND REP IN REPAIN 4LL GARMENTS MADE BY US FREE OF CBARGE 


SAMUELS = Co. 


LORS AND WOOLEN MERCHANTS 
RACINE, WIS. . 


fal 
216 SIXTH ST. P. F. Washburn, Mgr. 
____ 


No. 2.— A well-balanced and correctly displayed ad. 
By T. J. Jude, Journal, Racine, Wisconsin. 


ad. There is a tendency in some of Mr. Jude’s ads. to 
underscore more than is necessary — many times the dis- 
play would stand out better if left by itself. O. A. Thomp- 
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Al Robinson WHAT SHALL IT BE? 
. HIS store is prepared to answer. To 
Furnisherof Men's Shoes (6) remember a friend, have a friend re- 
> 809 WOOD STREET member you, recall a visit or some other 
happy occasion. Souvenir spoons of Wil- 
kinsburg and Pittsburg and other small arti- 
cles of insignificant — suitable for souve- 

nir gifts can be foun 
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Bell Phone 1093-J Wilkins 
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JEWELER 
OPTICIAN 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


FELGER 


MAK ER OF 


Men’s Clothes 


923 WOOD sT. WILKINSBURG 602 Wood St. 








Bell Phone 1493 Wilkins 


P. Badali 


Dealer in all Kinds of fancy 


Bell Phone 1490-L Wilkins 


S. P. Curry 


WALL PAPER 
PAINTING and 
DECORATING 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BANANAS A SPECIALTY 


721 Wood Street 7 Wood Street 


WAREHOUSE, $17 fae AVE. 913-915 Penn Ave. 








FINE ART AND FRAMING Bell Phone 649 Wilkins 





Buzzard’s. 
ART SHOP 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES WALL PAPER 
PICTURES DECORATING 


806 Centre St. 255-J Wilkins 








John Walter 


Staple & Fancy 
GROCERIES 
Table Delicacies, Etc. 


910 PENN AVE. WILKINSBURG 








the liberal use of white space. 


No. 3.— Showing what can be done with one series of type and 


son, of the Ottawa (Kan.) Herald, sends several very good 
ads., showing that he has the correct idea of good display. 
The one of the Davenport Dry Goods Company, while 
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unique in arrangement, lacked strong lines. Edwin H. 
Stuart, superintendent of the Justice Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sends three pages 
of ads. from a program, one of which is shown (No. 3). It 
is unfortunate that the shoe cut had to run asit is, but the 
page demonstrates what can be done with one series of type 
and the liberal use of white space. W. H. Jacobs, of the 
Visalia (Cal.) Times, sent three specimens of his work, 
showing some difficult pieces of crowded copy displayed 
very nicely. Another compositor who handled a difficult 
problem well, is H. Mahraun, of the Muscatine (Iowa) 
Journal. No. 4 is a specimen of his work, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that “ The July Clearance Sale” and its date 
are brought out nicely notwithstanding the exceedingly 
large number of items it was necessary to crowd into the 
page. The “on” at the top could have been omitted, and 
the space on either side of the principal display line should 
have been equal. Guy I. Elder, an apprentice on the Knox 
County Republican-News, Mount Vernon, Ohio, sends a 
full-page ad. which shows good ideas. It would have been 





THE JULY cLEMRINC SALE 


Mess ‘s Wear 





[Remarkable ‘Savings on on 9 Garments and Hats 











117-119 West Second Street, 
Muscatine, lowa. 














No. 4.— Ad. by H. Mahraun, Journal, Muscatine, Iowa. 


better if the body type in the panels had been smaller and 
the headings run in type of different style or size from 
that used for the remainder of the display. Roy Shields, 
of the Victoria (B. C.) Times, another apprentice, whose 
work received favorable comment a few months ago, sends 
more specimens of his work which are equally good. It is 
hoped that these apprentices, and others interested in good 
ad. display, will enter Ad.-setting Contest No. 36, as they 
are sure to receive many valuable ideas and suggestions. 


Special Editions. 


One of the most creditable special issues received for 
many months is that of the Tulsa (Okla.) Democrat, con- 
sisting of three sixteen-page sections and another section 
of four pages, printed on heavy enameled stock. In addi- 
tion to nicely arranged, finely illustrated articles descrip- 
tive of the advantages of Tulsa as a place of residence and 
business, there was a great showing of display advertising 
and business readers. Another very creditable number was 
the “ Prosperity Edition” of the Conroe (Tex.) Courier. 
An interesting feature of this issue was the reproduction 
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on the first page of the signatures of over one hundred 
business men of Conroe, presenting this special number 
“to all the world.” 


Supplements for Country Weeklies. 


Manufacturers of nationally advertised goods are pay- 
ing more and more attention to the country weeklies, real- 
izing that in this way they get in closer touch with the 
consumer and codperate with dealers in disposing of their 
products. This disposition on the part of manufacturers 
has resulted in the organization of several companies who 
publish syndicate supplements for country weeklies, these 
supplements carrying advertising which, in the opinion of 
E. Lowry’s Sons, publishers of the Gibson (Ill.) Courier, at 
least, might otherwise appear in the columns of the weekly 
press. E. Lowry’s Sons consider these supplements so 


PORTION OF THE TRIBUNE 


serious a menace that they recently sent at their own 
expense the following letter to two hundred representative 
country weeklies in Illinois: 


Fellow Publisher: 

We are moved to say a word regarding advertising in the country 
press, and to pay the postage to pass that word to our neighbors who 
publish papers in the great corn belt of Illinois. 

The manufacturer is just beginning to turn his attention to the 
columns of the weekly press. He is beginning to get behind his retailer 
in the small town, to help him sell widely advertised goods. The harvest 
to the weekly newspaper of character and business methods is only just 
beginning to open up. 

It is the time of all times to hold to an adequate rate for advertising 
and to avoid all the indirect attempts to get free advertising or half- 
paid advertising on the part of outsiders. For this reason we have 
delivered ourselves of the little homily on free supplements, which you 
will find enclosed. The entrance of these free supplements will mean 
a direct loss to the country press, not only to the publisher who circu- 
lates them, but to all other publishers. 

If manufacturers can find an opening through these supplements 
they are likely to remain out of the legitimate advertising columns of 
the paper. While we seriously question the value of free supplements, 
and while we believe this supplement scheme may be short-lived, yet we 
believe it will be a detriment so long as it is encouraged. Let us be 
eareful how we contract away our greatest stock in trade, our adver- 
tising commodity. We invite you to codperate with us in resisting such 
outside encroachments. Respectfully yours, 

E. Lowry’s Sons. 


With this letter was enclosed a circular going into the 
matter in more detail and pointing out that the publishers 
of the supplements not only secure advertising which right- 
fully belongs in the country papers, retaining all the rev- 
enue, but require the country publishers to pay for the use 
of the supplements, gain the use of their subscription lists 
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at no cost for the circulation of their own publications, and 
secure their circulation at second-class rates, not even pay- 
ing the postage. While the supplement publisher may 
argue that his plan adds to the value of the country paper 
and is an aid in increasing circulation, there is evidently 
food for considerable thought from the other side of the 
question. 


Wants to Improve His Paper. 

D. C. Simons, publisher of the Worth (Mo.) Tribune, 
sends several copies of his paper for criticism and a pho- 
tograph of a portion of his office, which is shown herewith. 
He writes: “I want the paper criticized pointedly, so that 
I may remedy the evils you mention — aside from the ads. 
on the first page.” Evidently Mr. Simons intends to keep 


the ads. on the first page, but they are not very obtrusive. 


Zl 


OFFICE, WORTH, MISSOURI. 


It is not a good plan to run two display heads side by side 
in the middle of a six-column page. It would be better to 
put a double-column display or box head over the third 
and fourth columns, or a double-column head might be 
run over the first two columns. Your paper is well printed 
and newsy, and aside from the occasional dividing of short 
articles at the bottoms of columns, which is never advis- 
able, there is nothing about the make-up to criticize. 





REPRESENTATIVE WILLIS UP ORTHOGRAPHIC 
TREE. 

According to a recent press dispatch from Washington, 
D. C., Representative Willis, of Ohio, who carried off the 
palm at a National Press Club spelling bee, was stumped 
when his brother, who had heard of his orthographic 
prowess, sent him a business card on which was engraved 
the name: James J. Pappatheodorokoummountourgeotop- 
oulos. In a letter accompanying the card Representative 
Willis’ brother demanded that he justify his reputation by 
either spelling or pronouncing the name. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS. 

Elder —“ If you believe that everything that takes 
place is foreordained, why did you wallop the man you 
caught stealing your wood? ” 

Deacon — “ Because I couldn’t help it. I felt that it 
was foreordained that I should wallop him.” — Boston 
Transcript. 











Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE VALUE OF HUMOR IN THE NEWS. 


BY ALBERT G. BRENTON. 














Ar 


SS OR the past few months I have had an 
opportunity at first hand to observe the 
value of humor in the news. I have paid 
particular attention to the effect of 
“frothy ” stories upon newspaper read- 
ers and taken pains to find out in round- 
about ways their opinions of this kind of 
writing as compared with other contents 

of the paper. I believe the investigation was sufficiently 

thorough to be worth recording for the benefit of those to 
whom the value of “ light stuff ” has never appealed. 

It has been my good fortune in this period to have writ- 
ten practically every line of news that an ordinary paper 
handles, including police sensations, society events, a few 
sporting contests, deaths of some prominent persons, one or 
two scandals, some court decisions of more than state-wide 
interest, two conventions of national importance, besides 
feature articles, human interest stories and office routine. 
Whenever possible I have directed conversation to find out 
what of the paper’s contents for the day readers remem- 
bered most distinctly. 

In far the greater number of instances it has been some 
routine story that was “ played up” for its humorous fea- 
tures. The result of the investigation prompts the belief 
that too little attention is paid to this kind of story. 

To say that material is lacking in your town for humor- 
ous stuff for your paper is an easy way to evade the issue. 
Human nature is pretty much the same. If people in one 
place do amusing things the chances are that people you 
know do them. Find out. 

One publisher said his subscribers resented his attempts 
to be funny. Unfortunately, sometimes, readers are “ hit ” 
by items which they are sensitive enough to regard as per- 
sonal slurs. The result, if not trouble with the offended 
one, is cancellation of his subscription. These experiences, 
however, usually grow out of the writer’s inability to han- 
dle the situation. After a few of them he will be rightly 
convinced that he is not a humorist. But on the other hand 
most men indulge in simple, unoffensive “ wheezes ” in their 
conversation. Why then shudder at the thought of putting 
them in print? Even though it be trite I feel like repeat- 
ing that “a little nonsense now and then is relished by the 
best of men.” The difficulty is not so much in the inability 
to write the funny story, I believe, as it is for the average 
newspaper publisher to convince himself that his type and 
ink and paper is not too sacred to be employed in an 
occasional jest. 

One hears the remark that such material should be con- 
fined to humorous papers like Judge and Puck, that it is 
out of place in a newspaper. On the same theory poultry 
hints, crop news and reports of irrigation projects should 
be left to the agricultural papers; church news to the 
Sunday-school journals; medical discoveries to the medical 
records and so on. The fallacy of the theory is evident. 
Newspapers need humor, readers like it, and a good story 
well told is long and pleasantly remembered. Why may 
we not be as pleasant when we write as when we talk? 
If you think it won’t go, try it for a month. Leave out 
names if there is any doubt that the situation can be han- 
dled diplomatically. Confine the humorous attempt to 
inanimate things to begin with, if necessary. Practice 
makes perfect. 

The first question will be, “ What is funny?” There’s 
only one test. Your own sense of humor should be the 
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guide. If it is funny to you it likely will tickle some one 
else. Only don’t laugh and forget it — write it! 

To begin with, there’s the weather. It has survived 
innumerable assaults. Some man in your community will 
“stand for” a fight between King Black Snake and King 
Blue Racer on a bare hill with all the lesser dignitaries of 
the reptile world coiled about in a circle watching the 
deadly combat. Then there are constantly recurring cal- 
endar dates good for the facetious story — May 1, moving 
day; the longest day of the year; Friday the thirteenth, 
when you must look over your shoulder if a black cat 
crosses your path. Boys do funny things and have harrow- 
ing experiences. Fights turn out funny when you can 
make both combatants victors. Incidents that are nearly 
sad or serious usually have an amusing angle. Angle 
causes one to think of fishing, a subject full of material for 
humorous stories. 

But better still, comparatively unimportant routine 
items will provide the material. For example, here was 
the tip: 

NOTICE — Liquor dealers, attention: There 

will be a meeting of retail liquor dealers at 
Grand Hotel, Friday, July 11, at 3 p.m. sharp. 
Business of great importance to all engaged in 
the business will come up. All will find it to 


their interests to be present. All are invited. 
Respectfully, THe COMMITTEE. 


It came from the columns of paid notices the day 
before. As straight news, probably it would have been dis- 
posed of in this way and used to fill a short column of 
want ads.: 


Twenty-four prominent saloonkeepers met 
at the Grand Hotel yesterday afternoon and 
discussed means of combatting a proposed 
increase of 10 cents a dozen on the price of 
“‘soda water” products used in their business. 
They considered organizing a company among 
themselves to manufacture soda products. An- 
other meeting will be held next Wednesday. 


Fortunately, it was rescued from that fate and devel- 
oped into this, which occupied the bottom outside corner 
of page 1: 

WHO WILL GIVE SUCCOR? 
Farewell Highball and Rickey, for They Do Say That Fizzling Soda 


Is Going Up and There May Be Nothing Left 
but Whisky Straight. 


Horrors! (Capital H and exclamation point.) Doggone! Right in 
the middle of the summer, when we gotta hike around in the blazing 
sun till our tongue hangs out and our throat simply palpitates with 
thirst, we get a hunch from the barkeep that something dredful’s gonna 
happen, maybe, because the price has gone up 10 cents a dozen on all 
soda water products, which includes ginger ale, orange cider and “ sich,”’ 
not to mention the fifty-seven varieties of cheerful highballs, gin rickeys 
and golden fizzes. 

All this right on top of what the ice manufacturer did! And the 
coal man proposes ! 

It’s allowable that this last blow is too much. The saloon men think 
so, and the poor old consumer is with them. About two dozen of the 
saloon men met yesterday afternoon at the Grand Hotel to propose a 
plan of relieving the situation. The discussion simmered down to three 
points. 

Either the thirsty populace has got to stand for less fizz and more 
spirits, the soda manufacturers have got to back up or the saloonkeepers 
are going to think seriously about chipping in and starting a sort of 
community plant for the manufacture of the soda water products to 
supply their own needs. The saloon men say that about twenty per 
cent of their gross business is in soda products and that the increase of 
10 cents a dozen in bottled soda goods means decreasing their profits 
considerably. They are going to have a second meeting on the matter, 
perhaps Wednesday of next week, when more saloon men will be invited 
and the manufacturing proposition considered. 


The story caused comment and made smiles grow where 
before there was only a grouch. No one objected to it. 


WELL, HE DESERVED CREDIT. 


Guest — “ Make the toast and coffee right here on the 
table, Sam. These electrical devices are great, aren’t 
they? ” 

Sam — “ Yas, indeedy, de boss was sayin’ dat you was 
havin’ all yo’ meals charged.” —Austin Post. 
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WILL C. EASTERLING, ALPINE, TEXAS. 


BY E. L. A. 


EQILL C. EASTERLING runs the Alpine 

3 Ma Guide, of Alpine, Texas, and keeps his 

| soul serene in the toil of newspaper- 

making by writing verse that rises at 

times into the realms of poetry. Attracted 

by one of his effusions which appeared in 

THE INLAND PRINTER last March, and is 

again reproduced as an appendage to 

these notes, the writer managed to get in touch with Will C. 
and wrung these facts out of him: 

“T was born,” said Mr. Easterling, “in Mobile, Alabama, 
August 28, 1865, and as you see there are numerous silver 
threads among the tow. I came to western Texas in 1887 
as a telegraph operator on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and was stationed at the mouth of Devil’s River. In 1890 
I bought the Del Rio (Tex.) Record of W. B. Stevens. 


SSE 


Will C. Easterling. 


Have been a member of the Texas Press Association twenty- 
two years. Being a country newspaper man by choice, I 
became a printer from necessity. Therefore I shall never 
make anything better than a very indifferent printer. I am 
as slow as niggertoe molasses in December. I could write 
if it didn’t take all my time and energy to fight the wolf. 
If I have a ‘forte’ in newspaper work it is as a para- 
grapher. I have done a great deal of hackwork, but very 
little of a kind that will live. I lack concentration in 
preparation and persistency in marketing. None of my 
prose work has ever taken more than four trips, and I have 
many old manuscripts sleeping peacefully with nice little 
rejection slips. I have written oodles of verse, but very 
little poetry. The most considerable thing I ever did in 
verse was a political satire in the form of a play, published 
in the Del Rio Daily News while I was editor of that paper. 
The most successful short poem I ever wrote was dreamed 


in full one winter’s morning at four o’clock. I at once 
arose, to the no small amazement of my wife, and scribbled 
the words on a flyleaf of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

“T have owned and edited daily and weekly papers in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico. In my own 
paper I use ‘Kuzn Bill’ as a nom de what-you-call-it. 
That’s about all.” 

I have put down this autobiography just as I received 
it. It gives a good picture of Will, though his photograph 
is attached, and I had to go far afield for that, as it will 
be noted Brother Easterling does not take himself too 
seriously, or life either for that matter. 

Having thus described the source of supply, I append 
some of the product of Mr. Easterling’s muse, including the 
verse which as I have already stated appeared in these 
pages in March last: 


A GREETING TO A FRIEND. 


The season is propitious and my spirits are in tune 
To send a cheery greeting to a friend. 

I may not delay the message, for the twilight’s coming soon, 
And our sands of life are running tow’rd the end. 


There are golden crumbs of comfort in affection’s retrospect, 
Harking back to scenes and loves of yesteryear, 

And I find you in the picture, as, of course, you would expect, 
That is thrown upon the canvas, soft and clear. 


In Life’s morning we are thoughtless, apt to tread the flowers low, 
But it brings a warm and tender afternoon ; 

And the evening brings remembrance of the joys we used to know, 
And December’s rich in memories of June. 


When we fare in mental pictures back to paths that we have known, 
There are many thorns and tares along the way, 

We may not escape contrition for the seeds that we have sown — 
But the flowers how they’ve sweetened all the days! 


Oh, the fragrant lanes and meadows and the hearts so brave and true! 
(And we linger while the evening shadows come.) 

These are mem’ry’s benediction when I think of Life — and you — 
And I know we are drawing nearer Home. 


IN GOD’S ACRE. 


’Tis sweet to dream the poet’s dream! 
He’d be where sunlit glories gleam, 
Where, in and out among the trees, 
The birds collect their nesting sheaves. 


Far from the city’s roar and wires 
He’d bask where tranquil heart-desires 
Bring murm’ring music from above, 
Where al! is light and life and love. 


Let others sigh for worlds of walls, 
Cooped up by business stocks and stalls ; 
The poet longs for quiet nooks, 

For woodlands green and singing brooks. 


AN ELEGY. 


I tried my pen in villanelle 

And sent it to Santone Express. 

Of course I could not surely guess, 

But think they sent it straight to — well, 
You know what rhymes with villanelle. 


Poor rhyming child! I here confess 

I feared that editorial knave 

Would send you to an unknown grave. 
I'll try no more the outside press, 

But print my own durned rhyming mess. 


OWED TO A MEXICAN BURRO. 

Eftsoon he sings his matin song, his comrades pass the lay along, 
’til far o’er mountain, hill and dale the echoes catch the mighty wail — 
’til every rocky crag and crack Wagnerian music thunders back. Sing 
on, sing on, thou gentle bird; let thy sweet notes be louder heard. 
Sing on, O singer, strong and true; thou cans’t not bust they big 
bazoo—and soon, through all the boundless West it shall be said: 
“‘They’ve murdered rest!” 
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jn Memoriam, 
To the memory of 
George L. Alexander 
Manager for the American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. Killed in an automobile accident at San Mateo, 
August 19, 1913. 











Charles H. Gallion. 

Charles H. Gallion, editor and proprietor of the Calu- 
met Index, passed away on Saturday evening, August 9, 
1913, after an illness of only ten days. Mr. Gallion was 
long and favorably known in printing and newspaper 
circles, having been the first secretary of the Ben Frahk- 
lin Club of Chicago. He was a highly respected member 
of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, and president of the 
Cook County Press Club. The funeral was held from his 
late residence, 11924 Yale avenue, West Pullman, Illinois, 
on Tuesday, August 12. 

Daniel Miller. 

Daniel Miller, for many years prominent in the business, 
literary, civic and religious life of Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia, died on Wednesday morning, July 30, 1913, at the 
Jefferson Medical Hospital, Philadelphia. Mr. Miller was 


born in Lebanon County on September 19, 1843. He was 
brought up on a farm and attended the county common 
schools until his sixteenth year, when he entered a Ger- 
man printing-office at Lebanon and learned the printing 
business. To this he devoted fifty years of his life. Upon 
the completion of his apprenticeship he was made fore- 
man of the office and continued in that position six years. 

On January 1, 1869, Mr. Miller removed, with his 
family, to Reading and established a printing business, 
which he conducted forty years, until a few years ago, 
when he retired. On the above date he established the 
Republikaner von Berks, a German Republican weekly, 
which was considered a hazardous undertaking in the 
banner Democratic county of the State. The enterprise, 
however, was successful, and Mr. Miller was editor and 
publisher of the paper during thirty years. One of the 
features which helped to popularize the papers was a 
weekly column in the Pennsylvania German dialect. 

Mr. Miller commenced his business on a small scale. 
When the first number of his paper was issued, his invest- 
ment amounted to $250. He canvassed the whole county 
on foot for subscribers to his paper. He did this in day- 
time, and at night he attended to his work in the office. 
He was always fond of typesetting and for years he had 
the habit of setting the type of his editorial columns with- 
out manuscript. 

During about thirty years Mr. Miller also published 
the Hausfreund, edited by the late Dr. B. Bausman. In 
April, 1888, Mr. Miller started the Reformed Church 
Record. He published a considerable number of books on 
his own account, more than were ever issued from any 
other press in Reading with one exception. 

Five volumes are from his own pen. Two of the vol- 
umes are in Pennsylvania German. The last volume pub- 
lished contains a description of the author’s European 
tour in 1910. 





IVES’ DAYLIGHT PRODUCER. 


In all arts and industries, and particularly in the print- 
ing arts where the maintenance of color and the matching 
of colors are of importance, daylight is an absolute neces- 
sity for proper observation of the work in process. Where 
much of the work is done at night, daylight has been simu- 
lated with varying degrees of success. The most remark- 
able and most satisfactory invention to give at all times a 
light equal in quality to the much desired “ north light” 
has been produced by the versatile genius of Dr. Herbert E. 
Ives. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company in introducing 
this invention says: 

“For many years the efforts of several of the world’s 
prominent scientists have been directed toward the simula- 
tion of average daylight for the matching of colors and 
tints, realizing that the production of such a light would 
undoubtedly mean the saving of many dollars. Devices 
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have been invented which produced light quite similar to 
day rays, but it seems to have remained for Dr. Herbert E. 
Ives to virtually solve the problem. In this new daylight 
simulator the Doctor seems to have solved the problem of 
continuous average daylight, a matter that means the great 
advantage of uniformity and the greater advantage of 
being dependable, because always ready for immediate use. 
Dealers in fabrics, paints, wall-papers, cigars, ornamental 
glass, dyes, inks, textiles; printers, jewelers, lithograph- 
ers, scientists, etc., will find this absolutely indispensable 
in their business. Doctor Ives’ invention makes it possible 
for any one engaged in a business or profession where 
there is need to compare colors and tints, as for instance 
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really represents a clever invention. Average daylight 
being a combination of a vast number of colors in various 
proportions, the chief obstacle to an artificial reproduction 
thereof in the past has not been the production of these 
colors, but rather in securing a light which would contain 
all of them in the identical proportions as they exist in 
daylight. The latter, of course, varies, and noon daylight 
varies from that of the afternoon, the difference being 
chiefly in the increased red in the latter, or as a northern 
light differs from a southern one. 

“ Professional color-matchers prefer a north light, and 
this is the one reproduced in the Ives’ daylight producer. 
Although the apparatus has been in use for some time, 





IVES’ DAYLIGHT PRODUCER. 


The cabinet surmounted with a shade in the illustration is Ives’ daylight producer, in which a Welshbach 
“Ivelight ’ projects light through colored glass so arranged that a perfect reproduction of average daylight is 


produced in the lower part of the cabinet. 


in a dry goods store, to do so with ease and accuracy at any 
time and in any place and at a negligible expense. The 
Ives’ daylight producer is a very simple affair, being merely 
a mahogany cabinet, 18 inches deep, 30 inches wide and 28 
inches high, surmounted with a domelike reflector. All 
inner surfaces are white. The front and sides are open 
for the insertion of the articles to be compared. Inside the 
upper part of the cabinet are two double plates of glass, 
the coloring of which is scientifically worked out, and is the 
chief factor of the whole appliance. Above the plates, and 
within the aluminum dome, is a Welsbach ‘Ivelite’ gas 
mantle light, the mantle being of such composition that 
when its rays are projected through the colored glass a 
perfect reproduction of average daylight is produced in the 
lower part of the cabinet. 

“Although, as stated in the foregoing, the Ives’ day- 
light producer is simple in appearance and operation, it 


it was withheld from the market until exhaustive tests, 
extending over a long period of time, and carried on under 
varying conditions, have established its absolute accuracy 
and serviceability.” 

With characteristic enterprise the Chicago branch of 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, secured the first Ives’ day- 
light producer manufactured, and the illustration here- 
with was made from a photograph of the device in the 
offices of that concern. Directly on the right of the day- 
light producer is shown a small machine lying on the desk 
which the company has found of great value in comparing 
wet proofs with an engraver’s proof. This little machine 
contains a small fan and also generates heat whereby in 
about three minutes’ time the heat blown from the opening 
will dry a small quantity of ink without affecting the color 
as is generally the case when proofs are placed in an oven 
to dry. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 





Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Employees of Evening Post Job-Office in Annual Outing. 


A copy of “ Prints,” the program for the seventy-third 
annual picnic of the employees of the New York Evening 
Post job-printing office, has been received. It is a beautiful 
exhibit of engraving and printing. This job-printing shop 
is a century old, and the fact that its employees have for 
seventy-three years gathered in social affairs is of itself 
worth recording. 


Hart & Zugelder Increase Pittsburgh Branch. 


The firm of Hart & Zugelder, manufacturer of printers’ 
rollers, Rochester, New York, has announced that owing to 
its greatly increased business it has become necessary to 
double the floor-space of its Pittsburgh branch, which is 
located at Penn avenue and Barbeau street, and is now one 
of the largest concerns of its kind in that part of the coun- 
try. Considering the fact that this concern has been estab- 
lished only a little over two years it has shown a remark- 
able growth, which is due mostly to the high quality of its 
goods and fair dealing. 


The New Era Press. 


The Regina Company has recently employed W. M. Van 
Cise as selling agent for its New Era presses. Mr. Van 
Cise has had an ideal training for his new field of activi- 
ties. After obtaining both the arts and mechanical 
engineering degrees from Columbia University he spent 
between nine and ten years with a large printing-house 
in New York city. In time he became an officer of the 
company, and had an excellent opportunity to secure a 
thorough knowledge of the printing business. Thus he is 
in an enviable position to help the printer to solve special 
problems and adapt the New Era press to economical pro- 
duction of difficult work. These rapid multicolor and 
multiprocess printing machines have recently been greatly 
improved, and are much more efficient even than hereto- 
fore. They have been built heavier, with the working 
parts greatly strengthened so as to print a solid colof, 
and many refinements added throughout the whole range 
of clever devices which make them such labor and space 
saving machines, as they produce all the operations in one 
passage through the press. 


Lorne L. Frank Accepts Position as Linotype Salesman 
in Australia. 


From the date of its inception the one object of THE 
INLAND PRINTER has been to be of service to its readers and 
to the trade in general. While not posing as a philan- 
thropic institution by any means, it does, however, pride 
itself on the fact that it has accomplished its purpose, and 
it is a source of great satisfaction to look over the many 
letters received expressing appreciation of services ren- 
dered. One of the departments of our magazine through 
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which we have been able to render assistance is that known 
under the head of “ The Man and the Field.” The finding 
of the proper man to fill a certain opening, or the finding 
of the proper opening for a certain man is not an easy task, 
but has been accomplished a number of times through this 
department, the services of which have always been given 
gratis. 

A recent accomplishment of this department, and one 
of which we feel we have a right to be proud, is the placing 
of Lorne L. Frank in touch with The Parsons Trading 
Company, which was seeking a linotype salesman for its 
office in Australia. 

Mr. Frank is a former student of the Machine Composi- 
tion Branch of the Inland Printer Technical School, and is 
one who has done great credit to his alma mater. Regard- 
ing his Course at the school Mr. Frank writes: “ Careful 
comparison of my present condition with that previous to 
taking the Course, considering living costs and probable 
increased pay, etc., and striking an approximate estimate 
for gross cost of Course, I believe my investment yields me 
at least two hundred per cent annually.” 

While the Parsons Company was not fully persuaded 
of Mr. Frank’s ability after the first correspondence, a 
second letter giving his standing while at the school and 
his record since leaving was sufficient to secure for him a 
personal interview which proved convincing and closed the 
deal. Mr. Frank is now on his way to his new field. THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes him success, and knows that 
through his strong personality, his sterling character and 
ability he will command it wherever he may go. 


New Headquarters for Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Incorporated, of New York 
city, together with its subsidiary companies, will move 
its general offices on or about October 1, from 85-89 Lib- 
erty street to the new Lewisohn building, 113-119 West 
Fortieth street, near Broadway and running through to 
114-118 West Forty-first street. This change is being 
made to meet the demand for a more convenient and cen- 
tral location, as well as larger space to handle material 
increases in its various lines, which cover electric travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, engineering specialties, railway, 
machinists’, engineers’, factory and contractors’ supplies. 
A large portion of this product is manufactured by its con- 
stituent companies —the Shaw Electric Crane Company, 
the Ashcroft Manufacturing Company, the Consolidated 
Safety Valve Company, the Hayden & Derby Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Hancock Inspirator Company. The 
company will occupy the twentieth and twenty-first floors 
of the above building, which will give it twenty-eight thou- 
sand square feet of space. This space will be exclusively 
for offices and is almost double that at present occupied for 
offices on Liberty street. 
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Veeder Manufacturing Company’s New Line of Counters. 


The Veeder Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has recently brought out a new line of counters of 
which there are two styles, termed, respectively, “setback” 
and “locked wheel” counters. The illustration shows the 
four-wheel “ setback ” counter suitable for use in counting 
separate lots of work on punch-presses, printing-presses, 
looms, stamping-machines, etc. When the lot is finished the 
counter can be turned forward until all of the figures are 
at zero by one turn of the knob provided for this purpose 
at the left end of the counter. The resetting shaft picks up 
the number wheels from any position and carries them for- 
ward to zero without the possibility of interference of some 
of the parts in certain positions of the number wheels. 

In the design of these new Veeder counters special 
attention has been given to making an instrument which 
will operate with the greatest ease; each wheel turns upon 
a comparatively small shaft, and the pinions which trans- 
fer the motion from one wheel to the other also turn upon 
small shafts. The wheels and pinions are so arranged that 





Veeder Four-wheel “‘Setback’’ Counter. 


there is no fractional contact at their peripheries, except 
where the pinions engage the wheels, so that they turn with 
the utmost freedom. 

The “ locked wheel ” counter is similar to the “ setback ” 
counter except that the transfer pinions are solid and the 
number wheels are not provided with cams and pawls for 
setting them to zero. The number wheels are locked in all 
positions and can not be moved, except through the mechan- 
ism provided for driving the right-hand ring. This type of 
counter is specially useful where the work is paid for by 
the piece, as it may be connected up to the machine in such 
a way that the figures can not be moved except by running 
the machine. 

The driving-shaft in all of these counters as customarily 
furnished runs on plain bearings, but where they are 
desired for continuous running they may be supplied with 
ball bearings. The figures on the counters are one-quarter 
inch high and can be easily read at a distance of ten feet. 
Each unit is one-half inch wide. 


A. Naumann to Handle Eastern Business of Williams- 
Lloyd Company. 


Arrangements have recently been completed whereby 
A. Naumann, president of the New York Machinery Com- 
pany, and one of the best-known machinery men in the 
East, will take care of the business of the Williams-Lloyd 
Company, of Chicago, in the New York territory. Mr. 
Naumann was employed for years as superintendent in 
the plant of the F. Wesel Company, and, having a natural 
aptitude for machinery and engineering work, acquired a 
thorough knowledge of both. In 1911 he decided to make 
a start for himself and opened a small office in New York 
city. In a short time these quarters were outgrown, and 
it became necessary for him to secure considerable addi- 
tional space in the same building. Mr. Naumann has 
made a specialty of printers’, engravers’, electrotypers’ 
and stereotypers’ machinery, and those having need of 
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anything in these lines or seeking advice have the assur- 
ance of excellent judgment of what is best for their 
requirements by consulting him. 


U. T. A. Bulletin in New Form. 


Our esteemed contemporary, Bulletin of the United 
Typothetz of America, celebrated its entry into its seventh 
volume by donning a new form. The catalogue or pam- 
phlet shape has been superseded by a booklet form — 
9 by 4 inches, which is a convenient size for the pocket. 
The editorial policy is to stimulate the merchandising 
spirit among printers, though the issue before us natu- 
rally exhorts all and sundry to get ready to attend the 
Typothetz’s convention at New Orleans next October. 


The Publishers’ Press Company—A New Service Concern. 


Printers and publishers will be interested in learning 
of the new “ ready-print ” service concern recently estab- 
lished in the northwestern Ohio field. The Publishers’ 
Press Company is the name of the new organization, 
which is incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, and 
its headquarters are at Toledo, Ohio. The incorporators 
are R. C. Spohn, B. B. Bell, J. F. Swalley, L. D. Woods 
and F. R. Swalley. The new company has taken over the 
business of the Ohio Advertising Company, which has been 
furnishing “ ready-print” service in a modest way for 
rural newspapers in northwestern Ohio for the past year 
or more, and expects to branch out largely in the “ ready- 
print ” business, and is establishing a complete plant in 
Toledo for turning out the printing. A branch office will 
be established immediately in Detroit and later in other 
cities. The officers of the company have some novel ideas 
which are being worked out in an original and snappy 
“yeady-print ” service, and they also have a codperative 
plah through which the publisher becomes a profit-sharer 
in the undertaking. 


The Ad.-Sell Book. 


The Ad.-Sell League, which has its headquarters at 
South Bend, Indiana, and covers the territory of northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan, is to be congratulated on 
the handsome specimen of work it has produced in the 
shape of its “Ad.-Sell Book.” As is stated in the presi- 
dent’s “ Greeting,” the book is published for distribution 
among those identified with the organization, although it is 
possible that a hundred or more may go to some of the 
league’s friends on the outside. It is not a money-making 
effort, as the league has an ample treasury, but is simply 
a means of showing faces for closer relationship and as a 
sort of reference when the present becomes the past. It is 
part of the league’s educational plans of placing at finger- 
tips data that may help in further development along 
advertising and selling lines. 

Besides containing half-tone portraits of the officers and 
members, there are a number of articles which contain 
valuable information for those engaged in the advertising 
and selling field, among which are: “ Literature and Ad- 
vertising,” by Elbert Hubbard; “ Trade Marks and How 
Not to Have One,” by Hon. Edward S. Rogers; “ The 
Social Service of Advertising,” by Dr. Walter Dill Scott; 
“The Human Appeal in Copy,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit; 
“ Efficiency in Advertising,” by Herbert N. Casson; “Retail 
Advertising,” by Julius Schneider; “ Personality in Copy,” 
by R. R. Shuman; “ From the Artist to the Plate Maker,” 
by R. L. Huehne; “ Knowing How to Save a Plate,” by 
W. D. Baker, and many others of equal importance and 
value. 
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The book is 9% by 11% inches, and is handsomely bound 
in heavy board covers with gray suede leather back. It is 
a great credit to the league, and to the Sutcliffe Printing 
Company, of South Bend, by which company the designing 
and printing was done. 


Mounting and Registering of Printing Plates. 


Under the above title the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, of Grand Haven, Michigan, has issued a handsome 
booklet which gives considerable information regarding the 
mounting and registering of plates, and also sets forth the 
advantages of using the Challenge expansion plate-mount- 
ing system. It also describes the Simplex block system for 
book and magazine work, the Challenge cast iron post-card 
blocks and electrotype blocks and other devices for saving 
labor and time as well as assuring more accurate register 
when using electrotypes. Those interested in increasing 
the efficiency of their equipment should write the company 
and secure a copy of this booklet. 


New Specimen-book of Universal Typemaking 
Machine Faces. 

The Universal Typemaking Machine Company, 321-323 
North Sheldon street, Chicago, Illinois, has announced that 
its new specimen-book, which will contain specimens of 
many new and popular type-faces, will be ready for dis- 
tribution September 1. The company maintains matrix 
libraries in New York and Chicago that contain over a 
thousand different fonts of popular faces, which may be 
rented or taken out on the exchange plan. A copy of the 
new specimen-book will be sent to printers and publishers 
interested in typecasting machines upon application to the 
company at the address given above. 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations. 


President H. M. Swetland, of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations in the United States, announces that the 
program has been completed for the eighth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Astor, New York, September 18 to 20. 
Acceptances are in hand from over sixty speakers of 
national reputation in the manufacturing, selling, adver- 
tising and publishing fields. There will be fifty ten-minute 
addresses at the editorial, circulation, advertising and pub- 
lishing symposiums on vital questions affecting all those 
who have dealings with the business press of America. 
Other features of the convention will be an exhibit of suc- 
cessful class, technical and trade-journal advertising cam- 
paigns, a big business meeting at which will be told the 
inside stories of the big trade-paper publishing successes, 
and an inspirational mass-meeting with addresses by repre- 
sentative business and professional men on subjects of live 
interest to editors, publishers and advertisers. All the 
regular sessions of the convention will be open, but tickets 
must be secured for the inspirational mass-meeting. These 
may be obtained from any member of the federation or 
from W. H. Ukers, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, 79 Wall street, New York. 


Notable Exhibit of Hamilton Company’s Steel Equipment. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, will make the first public showing of its 
new all-steel composing-room equipment at the Toledo 
exposition, to be held September 1 to 6, inclusive. In con- 
nection with this exhibit, which will be found in sections 
34, 35 and 36, there will be an attractive display of wood 
type, borders and other printing-office accessories manu- 
factured by the company, and a number of Jarge pictures 


will show the various stages in the development of the 
company’s plant, beginning with the first little factory 
erected in 1881 up to the immense plant of the present 
day. An expert will be in charge of this exhibit, and will 
be ready at all times to give visiting printers full informa- 
tion regarding the various products of the company. 

This concern has back of it thirty-two years of expe- 
rience building furniture for printers, and in all that time 
the effort has been upon eliminating the useless and 
impractical. Step by step the quality of the furniture has 
been improved until it would seem that the acme of per- 
fection had been reached. Beauty of design, carrying 
strength, absence of vibration, and economical arrange- 
ment of working materials are distinctive features of the 
Hamilton equipments. The mammoth new plant for the 
manufacture of steel furniture is now completed and in 
full running order, and there have already been a number 
of notable installations of Hamilton steel equipments. 

The Hamilton Company will distribute a handsome 
booklet at the Toledo exposition which will show some of 
the late productions in steel construction. Copies of this 
booklet may also be secured by writing direct to the com- 
pany at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, or Rahway, New Jersey, 
or by making application through the regular supply 
houses. 


The American Folder. 


The American Folder, which will be exhibited in booth 
48 at the Toledo exposition, should prove of great interest 
to those having work for a folding-machine. This folder 


The American Folder. 


makes twelve distinct styles of folds, automatically packs 
the folded sheet, and runs at unusually high speed. It will 
handle any grade of paper from onion-skin to cover-stock, 
has a remarkable range of sizes, and will make both par- 
allel and right-angle folds without removable attachments. 
The paper is mechanically controlled throughout the fold- 
ing and packing, producing the highest degree of accuracy, 
and is quickly changed from one style of fold to another. 
This machine is compact, occupying a floor-space including 
the operator of only 3 by 4 feet, is handsomely finished, and 
is mechanically perfected to a high degree of durability and 
simplicity. The American Folding Machine Company, 
Warren, Ohio, will be pleased to send descriptive booklets 
giving complete details regarding these machines, or they 
may be obtained on application to any of the sales offices 
mentioned in the company’s advertisement which appears 
in this issue. 
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The Anderson Line of Folding-Machines. 


The Anderson Folder Company, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
announces the completion of its factory, which places the 
company in position to realize a double output. R. W. 
Anderson, the president and general manager, for a num- 
ber of years was connected with the Maish Manufacturing 














Anderson Folding-Machine. 


Company, of Warsaw, Indiana, where Mr. Anderson had 
his machines built; but business increased rapidly, sug- 
gesting the removal from Warsaw to Lafayette where 
the company purchased the large plant occupied by the 
Lafayette Safe and Lock Company. The Anderson line 
consists of nineteen different sizes and styles of folding- 
machines, which include two job folding-machines having 
a range of work 8% by 11 inches to 35 by 48 inches; in 
the newspaper and magazine folding-machine line they 
are able to fold anything from four pages to eighty pages, 
and any size sheet from 16 by 22 inches to 40 by 54 inches. 
The Anderson Folder Company is well known in the news- 
paper field, and is by no means a new or experimental 
project, and those interested should write to the general 
offices at Lafayette, Indiana, for catalogue and full par- 
ticulars. The new company, as a result of the larger 
facilities at Lafayette, has elected the following officers 
and has incorporated with a paid-up capital of $600,000: 
President and general manager, R. W. Anderson; vice- 
president, George E. Jenks; secretary, Frank S. Crockett; 
treasurer, C. C. Longfellow. 


Springfield to Be the Home of The Paper House of 
New England. 


On Lyman street, Springfield, Massachusetts, just oppo- 
site the railroad station, a building is being cleverly 
remodeled into a colonial structure; it is The Paper House 
of New England. This is the name of a company which 
has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws, with a 
capital of $80,000, for the purpose of distributing printing 
papers throughout New England. A very interesting fact 
in connection with this new enterprise is that the company 
purposes to deal only in advertised products —and the 
host of these trade-marked papers makes a very impres- 
sive showing. 

The directors are Daniel Lewerth, J. Albert Briggs, 
and E. P. Archibald. Daniel Lewerth, president of the 
corporation, enjoys the reputation of being the most 
aggressive paper man in New York city. His association 
with The Paper House assures this institution a dominant 
position in the paper industry as it applies to New Eng- 
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land. The active management of The Paper House will 
be under the efficient leadership of J. Albert Briggs, treas- 
urer and general manager. Mr. Briggs is perhaps as 
thoroughly expert in the knowledge of printing as one man 
can be —a lifelong prominent printer, and founder of the 
Southgate Press, Boston, equips him with such a clear 
understanding of the paper requirements of the advertiser 
and printer that his active direction of the company’s busi- 
ness will be welcomed as a service factor by the customers 
of The Paper House. E. P. Archibald is the special sales 
representative, and as such will codperate with buyers of 
paper by offering an advertising man’s knowledge of how 
paper can be made an influential factor in publicity work. 
As advertising manager he will push the sales of the 
trade-marked brands of printing-papers which The Paper 
House is to carry. 


The Rouse Paper Lift. 


The illustration herewith shows a device that will be 
welcomed by pressmen, who know too well the back- 
breaking task of lifting stock from the truck to the feed- 
board of the press. As will be noticed, the machine consists 
of a motor-driven elevating device consisting of drums 
which wind up steel cables. The lower ends of the four 
cables are hooked onto the ends of two bars which are 
passed through under the truck. This requires but a 
moment, and as soon as it is accomplished the switch is 
turned and the load slowly rises. Just under the drums at 
the top of the frame a steel trip-finger reaches down, and 
as soon as the top sheet of the ascending lift pushes against 
it the motor is automatically shut off and the whole truck- 
load of stock is locked suspended. The lift is halted at a 
level where the top of the pile is about five inches above the 
rear of the feed-board, making it easy for the pressfeeder 
to pull his lift over onto the press. When the feeder has 


Type A, Four-Post Rouse Paper Lift. 


taken his lift off the pile he turns the switch again and 
then forgets it, knowing that when the machine has raised 
the stock to the proper height it will automatically stop. 
The machine is massively built, yet requires only enough 
aisle room back of the press to run the ordinary stock 
trucks. It is claimed that it will lift three tons at the rate 
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of a foot a minute, and lighter loads more rapidly. The 
beauty of this sort of labor-saving device is that the men 
whose labor is saved welcome it because it displaces no one 
and eliminates a form of drudgery that increases with the 
steady increase in press sizes. H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214 
Ward street, Chicago, will be pleased to forward literature 
giving detailed information regarding this machine to any 
one interested. 


Important Changes in Latham Machinery Company. 


On August 1, B. H. Wallace was placed in charge of the 
New York office of the Latham Machinery Company, as 
eastern manager, with offices at 124 White street, New 
York city. This change was made necessary in order to 
release Harry O. Latham, former New York manager, that 
he might return to the general offices in Chicago, at 306 
South Canal street, to become general sales manager. 
Harry O. Latham has grown up in the business under the 
clever guidance of his father, and his rapid growth and 
knowledge of the business have earned for him the new 
created position. Mr. Latham will, of course, have charge 
of the sales department at New York city, having charge 
of the entire territory. The Latham Machinery Company 
now has offices in New York city, as well as in Boston, at 
130 Pearl] street. 





OSWALD TO PROMOTE WELFARE OF N.E. A. 


John Clyde Oswald, the newly elected president of the 
National Editorial Association, will do everything possible 
to have that organization take the place it ought to have. 
Instead of adopting the usual eleventh-hour method, the 
new president has decided to start work without delay, or, 
as he puts it, he “ will be on the job for the whole of the 
year,” laying plans which he hopes his successors will carry 
to fruition. 

Mr. Oswald has just returned from an extended trip 
over the Pacific slope and Alaska, following the Colorado 
Springs convention. 

An expression by him in the American Printer, of New 
York, of which he is the editor, shows in what direction his 
endeavor will be exerted. He says: 


It is doubtful if there is another industry or profession of the same 
importance as that represented by the National Editorial Association 
that has not a stronger national organization. In the neighborhood of 
twenty-five thousand publications in the United States are eligible to 
membership, in consideration of which fact the number actually enrolled 
is lamentably small. One reason for this state of affairs is to be found 
in the fact that although advertising is as the breath of life to the 
newspaper fraternity, that panacea for business ills has never been 
applied to the affairs of its national body; instead of being the best 
known national association it is among the least known, which, in view 
of the ready means of publicity possessed by its members, is most 
remarkable. It will be the endeavor of the incoming administration to 
correct this condition. The time and place of next year’s convention 
will be determined upon at an early date; a program of the greatest 
possible strength will be prepared also far in advance of the date of the 
convention, and every means taken to keep the facts constantly in the 
minds of those who are expected to be in attendance. A criticism of 
previous conventions has been that business has been subordinated to 
entertainment and sightseeing; next year’s gathering will be character- 
ized by plenty of entertainment, but equal if not more emphasis will be 
put upon the business and educational features, and it is hoped by those 
in charge that they will be able to offer a program so important and 
potential that no newspaperman will feel that he can afford to stay 
away. 





WIND SHIFTED. 


“This man has made a speech contradicting what he 
said some time ago,” said the paste-and-scissors editor. 

“All right,” said the headline artist. “ We’ll print it 
under the caption, ‘Atmospheric Change.’ ” — Washington 
Star. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance 1s sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 

JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RaItHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
Engiand. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 








Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 
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JOB-PRINTING PLANT for sale, consisting of pony cylinder and 2 
platens, type, ete., and good will; $5,000. WILLIAM WALLACE, 
127 20th av., San Francisco, Cal. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY — Modern job-printing office, first-class condi- 
tion, established trade in city of 35,000; $2,000 cash, balance easy 
payments. K 420. 


$3,000 PRINTING PLANT in Grand Rapids, Mich., for sale at big 
—— cash or monthly payments. E. R. SHAW, Box 235, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 








BOOKS. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 
number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight cof metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








“ COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


JOB SHOP — One-man office, well equipped, almost new; good-paying 
business; $1,500 cash. IVEY PRINTERY, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 








COPY. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE; _ five years’ 


EXCLUSIVE PRINTERS’ 
FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. 


demonstrated success; sample free. 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 








EMBOSSING COMPOUND. 





A ONE-DOLLAR BILL will bring to you full directions for making 

an excellent embossing compound for hot or cold embossing; dies 
made with this compound are almost indestructible; ingredients are 
a cheap and easily handled. CONRAD LUTZ & SONS, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at 
trifling cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 

and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 

specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


ESTIMATE INK CORRECTLY —Send for ‘ Printer’s Ink Seale” 

(chromatic) ; shows quantity of ink required for jobs, full instruc- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. W. E. RADTKE, 121 Oklahoma av., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE — Neat, well-selected commercial job-office in city of 12,000 
on Florida east coast, catering to office and society stationery, exe- 
cuting high-grade work; nicely located; cheap rent; electric power; 
fine chance for compositor and pressman to form partnership ; no 
debts ; everything clear; other interests demand attention. K 444. 








FOR SALE — Whole or half “interest in old-established printing and 

office supply business in central Missouri; practically entire new 
equipment and stock; fast-growing business ; incorporated, $30,000; 
reason for selling — ill- health, compelling change of climate or man- 
agement; a big bargain. K 256. 


GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY takes agency or manufacture 

of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 








FOR SALE — Interest of retiring partner in established small printery 

in Indianapolis; require a printer capable of mechanical manage- 
ment, or man able to estimate and get business at a profit; $1,000, 
terms on part. T. A. SPERRY, Lawrence, Ind. 


FOR SALE — Fully equipped job office in Mahoning Valley, Ohio; 

established 23 years; 2 platen presses, stapler, cutter, etc., and full 
assortment of type; will inventory about $5,000; will sell for less; 
$2, 000 cash, balance on time. K 455. 





PARTNER WANTED — Practical printer to om interent of retiring 

partner in an established modern job-printing business doing $25,000 
to $30,000 annually; don’t answer if you can not back up representa- 
tions. H 401. 





$5,000 — Printing-plant doing high-grade work in Wisconsin, county 
seat weekly in connection; office building; cheap electric power ; 
pony cylinder, jobbers; complete plant; money talks. K 456. 





FOR SALE — Small but well-equipped job-printing plant located in 
northern Ohio, with the reputation of doing fine work; $1,000 cash 
will take it; this is extreme low price. H 391. 


FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


REBUILT with absolute guarantee: Pony Whitlock, 2-rev., 27 by 31; 

Cottrell, 2-rev., 33 by 46; Campbell pony, 2-rev., 23 by 30, front 
fly cylinder trip; Whitlock, 2-rev., 39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; Hoe 
stop, 29 by 42; drum cylinders and job presses, all sizes; paper cut- 
ters, 23-inch to 48-inch; wire-stitching, perforating, slitting, scoring, 
bronzing, punching machines; send for illustrated list. RICHARD 
PRESTON, 167E Oliver, Boston. 


HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY FOR SALE —1 single-color Miehle print- 

ing-press, bed 46 by 65 inches; 1 double-color Miehle printing- 
press, bed 52 by 65 inches; 1 Staude automatic carton gluer; 1 20 by 
30 No. 5 John Thomson C. & S. press; all of the above machinery is 
less than three years old and practically as good as new. K 446. 


ATTENTION, PRINTERS! — PRINTING-PLANT FOR SALE — Five 

jobbers, good order; one 28 by 42 Babcock Optimus cylinder, per- 
fect order; one cylinder press, fitted for scoring; paper-cutter, proof 
press, type, cases, ete.; all to be sold at a bargain. ,SCHOEPFEL 
PAPER BOX CO., 124 W. 2d st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One 12 by 16 Kidder press, with the following attach- 

ments: One multiple f@ed and cut, one punch, one rewinder, one 
numbering machine, one 2% horse-power General Electric motor, one 
Cutler-Hammer speed controller; will sell cheap. MARSHALL-JACK- 
SON COMPANY, 26 S. Clark st., Chicago. 

















FOR SALE— One unused Kidder printing-press; takes paper from 

web; prints in one, two or three colors up to 30 by 40 inches, and 
cuts or slits; impressions, 1,500 per hour; any reasonable cash offer 
considered. INMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Amster- 
dam, N. Y z 


FOR SALE—~Style 1-A Hickok single-clamp ruling machine, with 

improved receiving box; 38 inches between rails, 32-inch cloth; 
first reasonable offer takes machine; condition first-class) MAR SH 
PRINTING CO., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 








WANTED — Printer or pressman_ partner for Montana job printery; 
well established and growing business; requires $2,000 to $3,000. 
G 375, 





LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 8, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. ft 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


BE. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to — x 


Only 


W YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 


















ow 
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FOR SALE — Krause embossing press; inking and heating attach- 
ments; printing surface, 7 by 85¢; speed, 900 to 1,200. Write 
MILWAUKEE GUMMED LABEL & SEAL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and 
blades. MCALPINE PUB. CO., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Embosser, 12% by 18% inches, Thomson Eccentric, new, 
guaranteed in perfect condition; will sell to cash buyer for $500. 
FRANK NOSSEL, 388 Park Row, New York. 


LINOTYPES —2 Model No. 2, excellent condition; each equipped 
with motor, two sets of matrices, liners and blades. WRIGHT & 
POTTER PRINTING CO., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE MODEL 8; excellent condition, with one extra magazine, 
two sets of matrices, liners and ejector blades. EDDY-PRESS 
CORPORATION, Cumberland, Md. 


LINOTYPES — 3 Model No. 1; each equipped with one magazine, font 
of matrices, mold, liners and blades) HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin square, New York, N. Y. 





























FOR SALE —Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & 
CcO., St. John, N. B., Canada. 





FOR SALE—On account of death, old-established printing-plant in 
San Francisco; splendid opportunity. S. W. CHARLES, University 
av., Palo Alto, Cal. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


FOR SALE —A two-color Huber press, in good condition; sheet size, 
83 by 51; not a modern press but will do the work, and a bargain. 
G 376. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 5 magazines, 7 sets matrices; good supply 
of sorts, liners and blades. H. W. KINGSTON CO., St. Paul, Minn. 











FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN — Ruling machine and complete bindery 
outfit; used only one week, good as new; need the money. K 423. 





FOR SALE — One 00 and one No. 3 Miehle press, Dexter folder, ete. ; 
independent press plant. FRANK PIERCE, Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE— One Canadian linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian, Model 1. J. J. HARPELL, Board 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCI- 
ALE, Quebec, Que., Canada. 











LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, with one set of 2-letter matrices. G 343. 
LINOTYPE — Model No. 1. RICHMOND PRESS, Richmond, . Va. 











HELP WANTED. 





Compositors. 





WANTED — Layout man and head job compositor or typographical 

foreman, if such a position is preferred — one who is a skilled spe- 
cialist in the making of booklets, brochures, catalogues and other high- 
grade advertising literature; type expert with creative ideas in the 
execution of modern, tasty typography; prefer a man with intimate 
technical knowledge of printing design and illustration as applied to 
all forms of high-grade publicity material, combining originality of 
idea with capability of execution; good, permanent connection for 
reliable, sensible man of ability; state fully past experience, connec- 
tions, ete., and salary expected. K 412 





Electrotypers. 





WANTED — A first-class electrotyper to purchase stock in a well- 

established photoengraving plant in a rapidly growing city on the 
Pacifie coast; we desire to add an electrotype plant, will guarantee 
good interest on the investment and good wages; none but the best 
need apply. K 437. 





Machinists and Operators. 


WANTED — A first-class linotype machinist, familiar with Models Nos. 
1,3 and 4. K 447. 





Miscellaneous. 





HELP WANTED — First-class salesmen, compositors, and finishers 

and forwarders are needed at the Employment Department, which 
is conducted at headquarters. We have many calls for employees from 
all parts of the country and can assist in placing good men or those 
who wish to better themselves or change locations. No charge for 
service thus rendered. Write to-day for application blank. EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT, UNITED TYPOTHETA OF AMERICA, 608 
South Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — A high-class pressman capable of handling, at the highest 

point of efficiency, large pressroom manufacturing loose-leaf and 
stationery; splendid opportunity for progressive man; good wages, 
confidential. K 314. 
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Salesmen. 


SALESMAN WANTED — We have a device which every printer needs 

and will buy ; _applicant must be experienced cylinder pressman ; 
— or es good hustler can make $100 per week; good 
erritory still open; write immediately for particulars. Address 
MERKLEY MFG. CO., Box 7-8, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CITY SALESMAN — An experienced young man to sell the products 

of a typefoundry and supply house; city trade; give present or 
last employer; how many years’ experience; habits, age, salary, when 
= engagement. Address ‘‘ TYPE,” Postoffice Box 542, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 














INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 
invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book, When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
re no + a — commercial fractions, two-letter 
0 commercia ractions, standard Junior, G an. 4 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., on lige ro 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 





MACHINIST-OPERATORS will install linotype in any office euaraneee- 
ing 500,000 ems per week; publication work preferred; best work 














PREVENT OFFSET, SMUT OR PICKING OF PAPER —It CAN be 

done; it HAS been done; YOU can do it; let me tell you how; 
write to-day for FREE circular and be convinced. EX-PRESSMAN, 
6442 Bishop st., Chicago, IIl. 


STONEMAN — Must be able to O. K. all forms and competent on all 
’ kinds of fine colorwork; steady employment to the man who qual- 
ifies; nonunion. DESAULNIERS & CO., Moline, III. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Artists. 





WANTED — Copy, advertising matter, ete., to illustrate, by a first- 
_ class illustrator and cartoonist; also proficient on decorative design- 
ing; am also open for a contract proposition; send for sample proofs 
and terms. R. J. BIEGER, 2016 Allen av., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOUR-COLOR litho.-process artist, thoroughly familiar with offset 
colorwork, eapable of taking charge, wants position with large, 
reliable concern; best of references. K 422. 














WANTED — Advertising matter, etc., to illustrate, cartooning, design- 
ing and lettering; will gladly send samples or demonstrate ability. 

WINFRED W. WHALEY, Lumberton, N. C. 

SITUATION WANTED by first-class all-around artist of executive 

; a oo of managing art department; fourteen years’ expe- 

rience. 73. 











Bookbinders. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, with good executive ability, familiar with blank- 
book, loose-leaf, edition, commercial, jobwork and machinery, wants 
position. K 165. 








Compositors. 





SITUATION WANTED by job and ad. man; union; consider no less 
than $20; West or Northwest preferred. BOX 12, Parsons, Kan. 








Foremen. 





DESK FOREMAN of composing-room, or superintendent, by strictly 

experienced, up-to-date man, capable of handling finest grade of 
work; thoroughly understands commercial, catalogue, booklets, sou- 
venirs, loose-leaf devices, tariffs, ete.; strictly temperate, married, 
best references; prefer South, but any proposition will be considered. 
K 419. 


PRINTER — Young man, 28, as working foreman, who thoroughly 

understands everything in printing, wants position in job or private 
shop; well experienced in office, composition, stock, presses; reliable. 
K 167. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Twenty-six years’ experience, desires to 

make change; city or country; book, half-tone, color or rotary 
work, also handling help a specialty; references. Apply SCHOTT, 
4332 Park av., New York city. 











Machinists and Operators. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Permanent; familiar with all 
models; sober, reliable; good references; married; speed, 5,000. 
K 434. 





Managers. 





A PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER MAN of 22 years’ experience in coun- 
try weekly and small city daily work wants position as manager of 
such. ED. F. NEWTON, Monticello, Ind., Box 631. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


SITUATION WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER, by 

a man with 18 years’ experience, thorough knowledge of the very 
best quality printing, 10 years as foreman and superintendent of press- 
rooms, know cost, and familiar with all branches of the business ; 
want to connect with a large, first-class house, none but the very best; 
will furnish reference as one of the leading men in the printing indus- 
try. K 146. 
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Miscellaneous. 





I HAVE WORKED four years in first-class job-printing offices and 

have had some experience in every department, specializing on dis- 
play composition; can do good presswork; have always studied good 
advertising display and know something of advertising; am interested 
in anything along this line; want a good position with some good firm; 
can also make rubber stamps; high-school education; energetic. K 220. 





EXPERT ADVERTISING MAN desires to connect with good printing- 

house; years of experience in planning and writing catalogues, 
booklets and other advertising literature; good copy writer and esti- 
mator, and have first-class knowledge of mechanical details; not a 
cheap man, but will accept reasonable salary if prospects are good. 
K 452. 


aaa 





SITUATION WANTED by a commercial photographer to take full 
charge of a commercial studio; can do everything in the line of 
commercial photographing; have 20 years’ experience. K 442. 





Pressmen. 


SITUATION WANTED — Steady position with reliable firm where 

good work is appreciated, by a first-class cylinder pressman; com- 
petent on the best half-tone work; large and small shop experience ; 
young married man, strictly sober, and ambitious; union; references. 
K 445. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, 17 years’ experience, seeks position in Colo- 
rado on account of wife’s health; thoroughly familiar with the 

finest half-tone and three-color work. Address M. S. CEMER, 738 

Lincoln av., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

POSITION WANTED by competent cylinder pressman; union; must 
locate in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas or Lake States on account of 

wife’s health; sober, industrious and efficient. K 438. 








CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN, color and half-tone, desires posi- 
tion in Middle States; can take charge; union. GEO. SANZEN- 
BACHER, 6416 Ellis av., Chicago. 





CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN would like to locate in town 
of eight or ten thousand; union. K 441 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
something attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
bring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. tf 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘“ layout’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 


Cc king and Emb 











SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


estimates. 


Write for 
1-14 


Ga Macateomnen. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago.  Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-14 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 








AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmount av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New 

York; 610 Federal st., Chicago : 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. ., 

England. Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
, St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago offices, 7 S. 
11-13 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, 
, Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 





Tribune bldg., 
Send for cata- 
1-14 





Proofreaders. 


ONE OF THE BEST PROOFREADERS in ‘South now open for engage- 
ment; 12 years’ experience; union; will go anywhere. K 428. 





PROOFREADER wants position in southern New England or eastern 
New York; thorough experience, good references. G 353. 


PROOFREADER — Nonunion ; 
K1 


good work; $20; 





job office preferred. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
688 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 





Embossing Composition 

eof S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 

by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 











Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 





Salesmen. 





SITUATION WANTED — By A-1 experienced city and traveling ma- 

chinery and specialty salesman with factory and office experience ; 
30 years old; personally acquainted with newspaper and magazine 
publishers west of Pittsburgh; best references. K 439. 





Stonemen. 





STONEMAN, now employed, desires to make change; practical man 
with 30 years’ experience in the business; can O. K. forms and take 
charge if necessary. K 443 





Superintendents. 





WANTED — Position as superintendent or estimator for printing and 

binding plant, by man thoroughly familiar with all lines of the busi- 
ness; long experience in such capacities; familiar with standard cost 
system; now employed, but desire to make change. K 448. 





SUPERINTENDENT —A high-grade man, now employed as superin- 

tendent of one of the better printing-plants in the Central West, 
desires to make a change; 39 years old, thoroughly practical, good 
executive and an accurate estimator. K 440. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





A MIDDLE-AGED MAN of sone character, expert in all branches of 

bookbinding and being an equally good executive, desires to acquire 
ownership of an established bindery, showing on its books sales of at 
a $2,000 per annum. Address HARRY SIMMS, 41 Lenox st., Hart- 
ord, Conn. 





WANTED — Duplicates of four-color half-tones suitable for mailing- 

ecards, announcements or calendars; send copy of picture and price 
for set of plates) NATIONAL ART COMPANY, 33 West Richmond 
st., Toronto, Can. 


WANTED — 
form; send samples, quantity on hand, 
TIONAL ART COMPANY, 383 West Richmond st., 





Over-runs or jobs of four-color prints, cut up or in sheet 


with prices to clear. NA- 


Toronto, Can. 





WANTED —A calendering machine in good condition; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. F. E. MASON & CO., Batavia, N. Y. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — Hand wax-shaving machine, secondhand ; 
state size. B. WAGNER, Clifton, Newport, Ky. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 





Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 5-14 





Hot Die Embossing. 


STEARNS, HOWARD & CAMPBELL, 557 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Catalogue covers, labels, show-cards, etc.; engravers and die sinkers. 








Miashantant! i 








DEPENDABLE MACHINERY designed to meet your individual re- 
quirements. DONALD W. COY, Mechanical Engineer, 527 Man- 
hattan bldg., Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1569. tf 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a_ specialty. 








Numbering Machines for Printing-presses. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 885 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
that talk. 1-14 








Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, and 
Browne & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-14 











Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN | BROTHERS | & Co., 612 Sherman st., 
half-tone, wood engraving and "electrotyping. 


“Chicago. Photo, 
1-13 





hinery and S li 





Photoengravers’ M. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-14 








WILLIAMS- LLOYD | MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 688 Federal st., Chi- 

eago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Bos- 

ton-New York. 2-14 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-13 








Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-14 





HOE, R., & Co., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping ‘and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-13 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-13 








Printers’ Rollers ak Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. co., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis ; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh : 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-14 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firms: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forest st., Baltimore, Md. 


WILD & & “STEVENS, INC., 5 - Purchase at., cor. High, Boston, ” Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-14 











Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing- 
office equipment. 7-14 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART ‘BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses ; also new and rebuilt. 7-14 








Stereotyping Outfits. 

A ‘COLD ) SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 11-13 











A Modern Monthly — 


All About PAPER 





HE PAPER D 
gives the wanted 


subject of 








Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1913 and 1914 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


tion on the general and technical 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 


EALER 


informa- 





The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 























EXAC 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 


not over or 


Be fair with your customer 


PAT APRIL.71891- and yourse 


ELM CITY JOB PRESS COUNTE 


are known for their accuracy. Easily and quickly attached. 


Ask for Catalog 5. 


THE C. J. ROOT CoO., Bristol, Conn. 


T COUNT 


under measure. 


If. 
RS 











Teestensiien. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver. 8-14 


ADVANCE TYPE FOUNDRY — Highest quality type at moderate 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDING & CO., Props., 1133 Newport av., 
Chicago. 2-14 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 
ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-13 

















How long does it take you to decide size and 
Printers style of type for this or that job? Do you 
ever have to set a whole job over Decaiiee : you judged wrong? 
Do you ever waste your time 
Advertising Writers guessing type, size ae style? 
Has your copy ever been ruined because your estimates were wrong ? 


The Practical ometre yo 


is a convenient sized card. It willcalculate your type requirements in one- 


tenth of the time you take now. One publisher says “It is time-saving, ac- @- 
curate, the most ingenious thing I ever used.” Price 50c or 8 for $1.00. If it - 
does not save its cost in two days you can send it back and get your money. 


E. M. DUNBAR, 3 Rowena St., BOSTON, MASS, 








Special Agents 
SWINK 
MACHINERY CO. CYLINDER 
A.F. WANNER PROP. PRESSES 
NEW AND REBUILT 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 


Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S$ Dearborn St., Chicago 














SAGLESS EASEL 


For Show Cards of 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





(OF. 0:9 035107.0.9 0mm) £010) 0 Fi) BON © On Oe BOM 
Easy to Attach Will Stand Up Longer 


Malvin Lichter 65 W. Houston St. 


» New York 











DURANT COUNTERS 


at $5.00 


Settle the 


An efficient cost system includes counters on 


all jobbers—efficient, de 
quick resetting DURANT 


At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 
THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee Wis. 


Count 


pendable, readable, 
COUNTERS. 











The 
Universal 


Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for q 
“Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break 
or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


? Wire Loop Mfg. Co. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 


PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
~handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leat Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
Vulcanizers. 

Write for Catalogue 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


CHICAGO 











Send for 
circular. 


AHANDBOOK 
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PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 

A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type”? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 


, New York 





Chicago il 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 











PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


OUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















NEW DESIGNS 


Useful for 
BORDER PATTERNS 
END PAPERS 
SURFACE PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
BOOK PLATES, Etc. 
These are new and will interest you. 
They are printed on plain white cards, 


SET of 10 CARDS for $1.00 
The School Arts Publishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





922 








“Best Booklet 
We Ever Issued!” 


How you enjoy hearing customers 
say that to you. 

We are trying to help you gain that 
praise oftener. We are concentrating 
our study and energy on a few lines 
that will be the best of their types. 

If you want to get results, to hear 
*“Good job!’’ more often, select 
one of the 


Q@arren Standard 


Book Papers 


They insure certainty of results. You will find, too, that pressroom 
costs will not foot up so high on such jobs. In ‘‘The Paper Buyer’s 
Guide’’ you will find the stock best suited to any booklet work. 

Notice particularly the results Cameo Paper gives; how its soft, vel- 
vety surface practically transforms halftones into beautiful photographs; 
how modern types and old-style faces print equally well. 


Send for “The Paper Buyer’s Guide”’ 


and keep it at hand as your working sample book to which you can refer for any kind of booklet 
stock you need. ‘This book is free to managers when requested on their business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 
WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 





Baltimore, Md. - - - Smith, Dixon Co. Kansas City, Mo. - - Interstate Paper Co. Portland, Ore. - - - Blake, McFall Co. 
Boston, Mass. - The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Los Angeles, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne Rochester, N. Y. - - The Alling & Cory Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - The Alling & Cory Co, New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole Agent, St. Louis, Mo. Mississippi Valley Paper Co, 
Chicago, Ill. - - J. W. Butler Paper Co. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons San Francisco, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Cleveland, Ohio - Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. New York City (for export only), National Paper Scranton, Pa. - - - : Megargee Bros, 
Cleveland, Ohio - - - Kingsley Paper Co. & Type Co. Seattle, Wash. - - - American Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. - - Standard Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. - - - Mutual Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. - - The Peters Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - - Magarge & Green Co. Spokane, Wash. American Type Founders Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - The Alling & Cory Co, Vancouver, B. C. American Type Founders Co, 
Houston, Texas Southwestern Paper Co, Portland, Me. - - C. M. Rice Paper Co, 


Constant excellence of product is 
S]D) the highest type of a mpetision CD 








HOOLE MACHINE & || Read This Letter 
ENGRAVING WORKS Written by an Officer of the American 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street Bank Note Company It reads in part 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. f i f 
The ‘‘IMPROVED as TOLLOWS : 


——" | We are now operating upwards 
Numbering of one hundred Crocker- Wheeler 


pace ee } ar 
simpiect nd 99 motors. These motors are giving 
machine ofits aye HOOLE excellent satisfaction. From our 
ne ia | Paging experience we can heartily endorse the 
: | and Crocker -Wheeler motors. ; 
Numbering Every printer knows the kind of work 
iti done by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. Work as delicate and exacting 
Foot Power as this requires the very finest quality of 
psn machinery and equipment. That is why 
iaiiaianil they use Crocker - Wheeler motors. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Motor Drive for 
Printing Machinery,” will interest you. Ask 
Manufacturers of for Bulletin 157 E. 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing Ampere, N. J. 


Tools of all kinds Offices in all Principal Cities 





























QUALITY AND SPEED 
COMBINED 


When we say ““ THE BIGELOW ” will print from 
6,000 to 10,000 impressions per hour, we tell the truth 
and are prepared to back it up 

Mind you—the quality of our work at the 10,000 
speed is just as perfect at lower sneed. The 


Bigelow 


Rotary Offset 
Web Press 


was built for a purpose, to fit an actual demand, and it 
is meeting the popular favor wherever installed and by 
whom investigated. 

THE BIGELOW OFFSET PRESS feeds from a 
web, sheet delivered cut to register 17 x 22. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE TOLEDO EXHIBITION, 
BOOTH 16, SEPTEMBER Ist - 6th. 


Write to-day for complete particulars, price, etc. 


Bigelow Press Sales Corporation 


436 BRISBANE BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y.” 























Exclusive 
Manufacturers 


You have talking points that count when you tell 
your customer that you are figuring to furnish him 


‘* Western States ’’ envelopes — bond and ledger en- 
velopes that ‘* Stay Stuck’? — envelopes so packed that they 
can’t get dusiy or discolored from long storage — envelopes with sterilized, flavored gummed flaps. And more impor- 
tant to you — our system of layouts enables you to print your sheets in advance, send them to us to be made up, and 
deliver the completed envelopes to your customer 0” time and at a distinct economy. And further — we specialize 
in furnishing ‘* Sure Stick’ Envelopes in practically any brand of Bond or Linen Paper that 
you may specify. Western States service takes care of you -— and the sooner you know about it, the 
better it will be for you — your customers — and your bank-roll. 
Western States Envelope Company, Mi!wavkee. Wisconsin. “The 
Stick Like 
a Brother” 


You Take No Risk With 
This Motor 


For the very reason that each motor is built for a 
Specific requirement, meeting the demands of the 
printer, publisher, engraver and electrotyper, means 
satisfaction. The installation of a 


PEERLESS 
MOTOR 


will mean economical 

power, uninterrupted, 

constant and satisfac- 
tory service. 


When you 
are ready, let 
us submit esti- 
mate, also mail 
you our illus- 
trated catalog, 
plans of selling, 
prices, etc. 





JOO ooo A A Ka Aa 


What Better Evidence 
Do You Want? 


The following extract is taken from a letter — just one letter 
taken from a great, big heap of testimonials of highest praise. 

Read what F. K. Williams & Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
January 10, 1911, have to say: 

** We take this opportunity to mention that the Star Com- 
posing Sticks are used in our composing-room almost exclusively, 
and we think them the most practical ever used in our 30 
years’ experience.”’ 


TheStar Composing: Stick 


hii es a 


} 
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is the one popular stick — nothing lacking, and its use plainly 
spells ‘‘ increased efficiency.’’ 

Our German-Silver Stick 
is a beauty, and is made to fill the requirements of coast 


territory ; will not rust or corrode. Star sticks are made in all 
popular sizes, both in Nickel-plated Steel and German Silver. 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 





On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 1536 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 


FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers” 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 


FOI TI IID DI I III AIA I AI I I A A AK 


The Illustrated News Section 
of THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


is a feature of that printers’ magazine. A score or two of portraits appear in 
each number, and twelve issues of the magazine form averitable *‘Who’s 
Who in Printerdom.” There is also a variety of other news illustrations. 
Business and technical departments, however, occupy three-fourths of 
the entire number of text pages and a wide range of information of 
interest to employers, executives, head workmen, and others, is to be 
found in each issue. A number of fine color prints are also included, 
Gene sues c and each number has a new cover-design. ‘The September number of 
coe nis ite *«| The American Printer is especially attractive. 


Send thirty cents for a copy of the September number, or three dollars for a year’s subscription 
Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 
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Are You Getting Your Share? ¥ 


My original method clearly points the way to 
larger sales and better prices. A new and novel 
plan that will double your orders for this class of 
work. Nota scheme, but a legitimate idea. Nothing like 
it. Plan sold to only one printer in a town, excepting the 
larger cities. Nail the fall business now. Be sure to write 
for particulars to-day; your competitor may write to- @ 
morrow. Address your letter to rH 


JAQUES + Publicity Writer for Printers 


327 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. @ 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 
@. because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 

because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 5 
because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 
@. because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 


color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 
because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 


surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
G, because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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@ When we showed the manager of a large print- 

ing-plant that already included several o/der New 

Era Presses, a sample of the splendid distribution 

obtained on the new presses, he said, “I’m from 
Missouri and you will have to show me the 
press actually doing that job before I will 
believe you can do such good work on your 
machine.” We did show him, and as a 
result he ordered a new press. 


@ The New Era is a high-speed flat-bed and 
platen press built in sections. Assembled to 
print as many colors as desired on one or both 
sides of paper ; aiso slit, punch, perforate, cut, 
score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, etc., all 
in one passage through the press. Suitable 
for long or short runs. 


50M” THE NEW ERA PRESS ©." 
purtey LHE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THOMPSON © 
ese TYPECASTERS 


Carrier for Linotyp 
Compositype, Elec- 
trotype Matrices 


Adjustable 
Alignment 


Type Nicking 


cone | ie = woes, Are now used by the leading 
Tyee ele | ~<a er ance cum.  oaily newspapers in Chicago, 
ft reel New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, Toronto and 
many other cities. Prominent 
| printers in all parts of the world 

Speed Contro 


Bt 180 type f a are casting their type with the 
a ‘© he 


Type Delivered 
in Box 


Motor Control 


Thompson Typecaster 
Why Do You Hesitate? 





Motor Inside : na 
Base Write for Liberal Trial Proposition 





Thompson Type Machine Co. 
624-632 Sherman St., Chicago 


SELLING AGENTS: MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. j 
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AND-ITS- APPLICA: 
TIONTOPRINTING 


BY E-C-ANDREWS 


HIS VOLUME has 

received the unstinted 

ptaise of such authori: 
ties as Henry Turner Bailey, 
J. Horace McFarland, Toby Rubo- 
vits, John Lee Mahin, S.H.Horgan 
Printing Art. Professor Sar- 
gent of the Fine and Educa- 
tional Arts Department of the 
University of Chicago, and a 
host of others. It contains the 
foundation principles accepted 
by modern authority. The author's 
understanding of the difficulties 
that commonly beset the printer 
in obtaining cohesion and contrast 
in color-work has led him to pro- 
duce a practical work in which 
all that has been set down in this 
connection has been proved and 


tested. 


Handsomely bound; doth back; stiff boards; 
half paper sides; 64 x 9% format: heavy plate 
paper; 123 pages, with blank sheets for notes, 
47 illustrations; 3 color inserts. Price $2.00 


THE INIAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


928 











Are You Coming? 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the FEDERATION OF 
TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES will 
take place at the HOTEL ASTOR, New York, September 18-19-20, 1913. 
No keen manufacturer, sales-manager, advertising man, trade-paper 
editor or publisher can afford to miss this opportunity to get in touch 
with master-minds who are striving for 


Business Promotion Through 
Trade Press Efficiency 


Over sixty speakers of national reputation in the manufacturing, sell- 
ing, advertising and publishing fields have accepted invitations to 
participate in this EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the FED- 
ERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
You can’t afford to miss this convention—two sessions will be held 
daily. There will be k1F TY TEN-MINUTE ADDRESSES at the EDITORIAL, 
CIRCULATION, ADVERTISING and PUBLISHING SYMPOSIUMS on vital 
questions affecting all those who have dealings with the business press 
of America. 
If you are in any way connected with the trade journal field—if you are 
interested in more business—new ways of securing more business — 
new plans for reaching out through the trade press, you wili be 
welcome at all sessions. 

Full information may be obtained from the 

Committee of Arrangements, Wm. H. Ukers, 

Chairman, 79 Wall St., New York 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations 
in the United States 


Secy.-Treas. 
EDWIN C. JOHNSTON 
New York 


Vice-President 
E.C. HOLE 
Chicago 


President 
H. M. SWETLAND 
New York 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


is a fine, big, busy magazine 
working for advertisers and 
printers. It tells printers how 
they may serve advertisers, it 
demonstrates to advertisers 
how the printer can make 
advertising 100% efficient. 
No magazine is doing more 
to bring printers and adver- 
tisers to a common, profitable 
ground. Full of pictures, 
mostly in color. Departments 
of design and engraving con- 
tain money-making ideas 
for you. 


Send twenty cents in stamps for 
a sample copy. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS COMPANY 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 























aaa ACTING—THAT’S THE KEY-NOTE 


No matter what operation is required — from key mor- 
tising to planing cuts type-high—vyour printers get 
speedy, accurate results. Quick-acting gauges. Quick- 
acting vises. Quick-acting cutting tools. 


“  That’s the Miller %. 


B hes, 
Indercuts, a 


Bevels, The only Accurate Type-high Planer for the Printer Type- 
Rabbets, Will plane ordinary sized cuts five per minute High 


EASY TO OPERATE. EASY TO BUY. EASY TO PAY FOR. 





Order through your dealer Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., pyitspbhen: PA. 


Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer Miller Router and Jig-Saw 
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The TOLEDO 


WEB PRESS 


IS TO BE 


ON EXHIBITION 
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The TOLEDO EXPOSITION 
BOOTH No. 22 


September 1 to 6, 1913 


THE TOLEDO WEB PRESS 
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THE PRESS OF 
M ANY MERITS _— 


A Practical Demonstration of its 


Numerous Operations 
Extreme Simplicity 
Substantial Construction 
And Economical Upkeep 


A PERFECTION PRESS AT SMALL COST 


Toledo Web Press Mfg.Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Selling Agents for Chicago Territory. 





When in Chicago call and see both machines in operation. 
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THE AUTOMATIC ATTACHMENT 
6-9 929 
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THE FRANKLIN COMPANY 


of Chicago, have just 
begun installing, an 
equipment of 


ROUSE 


in their mammoth 
new plant on Dear- 
born street. 


They were going to wait till January, but got half-million runs on 4-color half-tone 
— big heavy sheets — and made us work night and day to get the lifts installed at once. 

The first job those lifts handle will pay their whole cost twice over. 

How many lifts are there on 500,000 sheets, both sides in four colors — sheets 
weighing 180 lbs. to the ream? 

Say only 3 minutes are saved per lift. 

Say only 1,000 impressions a day are gained. 
” Say only | sheet is saved for each lift that would otherwise have been spoiled in 
ifting. 

Can’t you see that Mr. Moeng and Mr. Grant knew a thing or two about figuring ? 

The Manz Engraving Company have already installed fifteen ROUSE PAPER 
LIFTS and will order more. 

The Excelsior Printing Company, Chicago, are operating ten ROUSE LIFTS, 
largely on commercial and publication work. 

The American Colortype Company, Chicago and New York, have twenty-nine 
lifts in operation. 

There are a lot more—some of them so modest they don’t like to see their names 
in print — but : 

Every printer who ever installs a Rouse Paper Lift on one press can’t 


rest till he has this great money-saver, time-saver, stock-saver on every 
press that can take a sheet 38x50 or larger. 


You will never feel the cost, because your increased net earnings will more than 
pay the bill as you go along. 


Send for our handsome book, called “* Rouse-Handling versus Man-Handling” 


H. 6. ROUSE (3 CO., 2212 Ward Street, Chicago, III. 





























Don’t Estimate 


Extra Time 
on 


-- Your Next 
- Bond Paper Job 


D) IGURE on using the new fast printing Tokyo Bond and you don't i 
have to add extra time for troublesome delays or interruptions. 
You can load the feeder with 1,000 or 15,000 full sized sheets, 

| start the press and run through without a stop. Why? 

Because Tokyo Bond is absolutely dead flat. It hasn't those microscopic 

puffs and waves, which, though invisible to the eye, are found by the press and 

transformed into big waves, wrinkles, kinks, edge creases, V-shaped ripples, etc. 

Those are the things which have made bond paper jobs a source of endless 
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Loose leaf cata- 
log on crisp, 
handsome, 
strong Tokyo 
Bond. Weight 
5} ds. 




















annoyance to printers—until the discovery of Tokyo Bond. 
Tokyo Bond's secret lies in the fact that it is ‘‘built’’ dead flat—from Four- Ay 
drinier to finishing rolls. It is not ‘‘ironed” or rolled to look and seem flat. i 





Overwhelming proof of Tokyo Bond's dead flatness is shown by this fact : 
On the high speed, finely adjusted Offset Press, Tokyo will even print halftone 
color work—print it with a richness not excelled by coated paper. Isn't that a 
positive guarantee of its success on ordinary presses? 


THIS REMARKABLE BOOK CONTAINS PROOF 


Write for a copy of “The Discovery of Tokyo Bond,” the first book ever printed in 
colored halftones on crisp, loft-dried bond paper. Shows beautiful examples of Offset 
press-work in a multiplicity of colors. Contains the full story of Tokyo Bond. Explains i 
how it saves money for printer, lithographer and user of printed matter—saves on cost of 
stock, on waste, on press-work, on mailing. 

This expensive book is free to progressive printers. Write for a copy on your ‘ 
business letterhead. We'll also send particulars of our offer whereby you can 


TEST TOKYO BOND AT OUR EXPENSE 


Write us for “The Discovery of Tokyo Bond” and our Test Offer today. Better 
still—get some Tokyo Bond into your shop now to try on your very next bond paper job. 


i CROCKER-McELWAIN CO., 104 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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An Attached Folder 
of Lo SAC al Sup eriority 


MAA fk kN is econ 


Attach a Sidney-Perfect Folding Machine to any type of 1, 2, or 3 revolution, 
rear delivery cylinder press, and you have practically all the advantages of a per- 
fecting press —for a fraction of the cost. 


The Sidney- Perfect is de¢ter than other folding machines from the standpoints 
of accuracy, simplicity, adaptability and reliability. Every user says so. It gives 
the service, is absolutely guaranteed and doesn’t cost much. 

What will the Sidney-Perfect do? 

—it will receive a single sheet folio or quarto newspaper direct from the 
press, folding and delivering it without rehandling. 

—it will fold any size sheet from 20x 26 to 36x48, and deliver the newspaper 
at either the third or fourth fold. 

— it will also fold six, ten and twelve-page combinations, provision for insert- 
ing being part of regular equipment. 

There’s a lot more information in our catalog that you ought to have; write 
us to-day for a copy. 


The Sidney Folder Co.., 


Sidney, Ohio 
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43x56 In. Adjustable 
Rotary Press 


Cuts Anything Between 


THIS PRESS PRINTS TWO 
COLORS ON TOP AND ONE 
COLOR ON REVERSE SIDE 
OF THE WEB 








KIDDER PRESS CO., Main office and Works, Dover, N. H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 
























This Crimper, Scorer, is Produced by Experienced Builders— 
Men Who Have Studied the Weak Points Detected in Other 
Machines— Then Improved 


The loose-leaf and paper manufacturers should be thorough in their investization when 
ready to purchase a Crimper, Scorer. 


“THE NATIONAL” is made to stand the test for endurance, service, and uniform 


character of work. 


A FEW FEATURES 


Equipped with two sets of 
crimping spools, so arranged 
that the second set creases down 
the upward crease made by the 
first set — result, a very smooth 
crimp, perfectly flexible, without 
loss of strength. 

Spools can be set to crease any 
width from one crease to 114 
inches. 

Specially designed ironing 
spools will iron out any of the 
creased portion. 

Micrometer adjustment pro- 
vides for y;55-inch adjustment, _H; e 
securely locked, assuring perfect Rotary Type High Cut 
tension for different weights of = Planer, National Automatic 
paper. Proof Press. 

AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ine. 


Head Office and Factory: ATHOL, MASS. 


24-inch machines carried 
in stock. Other sizes made 
promptly to order. 









Creasing spools made for 
wide, narrow, basket-weave, 
or sectional creasing. 












Send for samples and 
prices. 





Other products, National 
Rotary Perforator, National 





































































































































































ON TO TOLEDO 


When this advertisement reaches the eye of the master printer, seriously 
considering the problem of cost finding and cost reduction, the great Printers’ 
Exposition will be opening in the Terminal Exposition Building at Toledo, Ohio. 


Hamilton Steel Printing-Plant Equipments 
They Speak for Themselves 


At this show for the first time we will 
exhibit a comprehensive line of our new 
steel composing-room equipments. We 
invite the closest inspection and criticism. 
We stand ready to accept the verdict of 
practical, hard-headed buyers of composing- 
room furniture who are naturally looking 
for the largest possible measure of return 
for their money —quality, of course, to be 
considered. That is the distinctive feature 
of the Hamilton equipments. 


Every printer who expects to add to his 
equipment should attend this Exposition, 
where he will have an opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the recent develop- 
ment in the art with regard to working 
equipments, and more particularly in con- 
nection with the new all-steel, indestructible 

AMERICAN STEEL CABINET No. 554 eumntnentien 

In Steel Construction ; “i 
i Tront protectors with brass pulls. “fhe abies _. For thirty years the products of the Ham- 
d cases for justifying ilton shops have been without a competitor 


equipped with auxiliary dump an 
materials, such as brass and copper thin spaces, thin leads, . Fs 

spaces and quads, etc. so far as quality is concerned. All the 

Pri chi sce tg be shown at our exhibit in Toledo, in experience of these thirty years is concen- 

trated into the new line of steel equip- 

ments. There is very little of experiment involved in Hamilton steel furniture, and 


everything that is practical, efficient, labor-saving and space-saving. 


Thirty thousand master printers 
in the United States and Canada 
have their establishments fitted with 
Hamilton furniture; twenty thou- 
sand foreign printers are likewise 
equipped. More than twenty gov- 
ernment printing-plants are fitted 
out with Hamilton equipments. 
There must be a reason for this. 
The printer who cares to know can 
find the answer by visiting the 
Toledo Printers’ Exposition. 


METROPOLITAN STEEL IMPOSING TABLE No. 729 


THE GOODS ON EXHIBIT In Steel Construction 


Equipped with labor-saving furniture and reglet, letterboards, galley 


WILL SPEAK FOR racks and chase racks, a most complete ‘imposing table of sufficient 


size to handle the largest forms. Takes an iron imposing surface 


THEMSELVES 51x75 inches over all. 


This table will be shown at our exhibit in Toledo, in steel con- 
struction. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 




















This is the Method of 
Accomplishing 


Automatic 
Justification 


of a catalog page by means of hot 
metal cast to measure. The process 
is automatic, in that it justifies fully 
and accurately in one operation. 


A series of cuts being justified to 19 ems, the width of column in catalog 


A COMPLETED PAGE 


With the exception of running head there is not a 
single lead or slug in the form. 


This process is applicable to all forms 
of display composition. MAKE 
THE AUTOMATIC JUSTIFIER YOUR OWN metal furniture at 
one-third cost of foundry materials. 


YOU CAN NOT AFFORD to continue the expensive method of spacing by hand. 
Learn about the most important composing-room.economy of the generation. 
Among Recent Lessees Are Two of the Largest Trade Composition Firms in Chicago 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG AND LEASING TERMS 


AUTOMATIC JUSTIFIER COMPANY 


W. B. CONKEY, President 
Chicago Demonstrating and Sales Offices, General Offices and Demonstrating Plant, 
Fifth Floor Marquette Building Hammond, Indiana 





| SUPPLIED BY PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES | 
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W.E.Wroe & Co. 


Incorporated 


Sales Offices, 1006-1008 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Bonds and Writings 
Exclusively _ 


Immediate Case-Lot Shipments from Warehouse Stocks to Any Point 
in North America 


Two features of our service which you will appreciate are: 
1. Exclusive water-marks not obtainable by price-cutting 
competitors through local jobbers. 2. Low prices secured 
by our policy of shipping only in quantities of 500 Ibs. (the 
equivalent of 1 case) or more at a time—any shipment being 
assorted if desired from the various grades, weights, colors 
and finishes of our entire line. 


Any substantial printer on this continent can do a more 
satisfactory and profitable stationery business by purchasing 
bonds and writings on our economical plan. We carry 
every possible grade and size. Our prices range from 6 to 
16 cents. We invariably make shipment on the day an order 
is received. If you are a big enough man to buy economic- 
ally, write for our complete sample-book and let us put you 
on the mailing-list for our famous house organ, ‘‘ Wroe’s 
Writings.” 


CONSTRUCTION LPC highest class printers, lithographers and 


engravers in the 180 principal cities of the 
United States and Canada are now buying from 
us and enthusiastically pushing our nationally 


» advertised brand, Construction Bond, 13 cents 

a pound. We are seeking other high-class cus- 

BOND tomers on this grade in cities where it is not 
represented. 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 








696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


12345 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression Five Figure- 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED RESULTS 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 
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(Patented April, 1911) 


¥ 


AND « 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 
SECTIONAL BASE 


(Patented 
July, 
1912) 


THE UPRIGHT SYSTEM 
Write for special introductory prices 


Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. 
. 209-711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 












































‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


Nina 
CEV TVW 
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A FEW FEATURES OF THE 
SWINK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


Accurate Register at All 
Speeds 

Unyielding Impression 

Positive Bed Driving 
Mechanism 

Free Access to Form 
Rollers 

Noiseless Combination 
Delivery 

Operator Stands on the 
Floor 

Powerful Construction 

Minimum of Floor Space 

Excellent Distribution 

Patented Anti-Guttering 
Plates 

Receding Feed Guides 

Absolute Simplicity in 

Construction 


Every feature is a reason why you should look into THE SWINK. Send for our catalogue 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: DELPHOS, OHIO 





















The Juengst 
Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


WILL do five operations, namely, gather, collate, 
jog, stitch and cover, at one and the same time, thus 
saving floor space and labor. 


The number of operators necessary to produce 
3,000 books per hour, of ten sections, would be five. 


Also 
Juengst Gatherer- Wireless Binder 


WHICH does four operations at one time, 
namely, gather, collate, jog and wireless bind, pro- 
ducing 3,000 books per hour, which lay flat when 
open, with five operators. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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COMPANY 

















And Learn About the 10% a Month Dividend Motor 


How often have you said to yourself, ‘I’d like to run my presses by electricity, but it’s 
too costly. These alternating-current motors eat up as much current when my presses 
are running only a half or a third of the maximum speed as they do at maximum speed.” 


That’s all very true—or rather was true until we designed a motor specially for running 
cylinder presses. 


KIMBLE “vress" MOTORS 


Single-phase, Variable-Speed, Alternating-Current 
With Auto Transformer Controller 


Instead of consuming top-speed current at every speed, no matter how slow, as all 
ordinary alternating-current motors do, the KIMBLE reduces operating cost in direct 
proportion to every reduction in speed. 
It will operate a press smoothly at as low as 4 maximum speed—at 4 the cost of 
operating the press at maximum. 
It is cheaper in its ultimate economy than any other form of power. It will pay 
an average of 10% monthly dividends on its cost as compared with any other 
type of alternating-current motor you could install. 
Your presses are run directly by the KIMBLE. You don’t have to change 
the alternating current to direct current by ‘a generating set, which 
costs a lot of money and eats up a lot of power. 
And the red catalog tells all about it—understandingly. It also gives 
a great fund of information on the power end of a printing-plant 
which in itself is worth your investigation. If you read this 
book heedfully and act promptly, you’ll soon be bank- 
ing the profits of your good judgment. Write to-day. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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GOLDING MACHINERY 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE 
PRINTERS’ MILLION-DOLLAR EXPOSITION 
TOLEDO, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 1 TO 6, 1913 


T IS our constant effort to keep in advance of the printers’ needs in the march of 
| progress, and the year 1912 was an active one with us in the experimental depart- 
ment. Although several thousand printers are satisfied with the productive and 
profit-earning ability of Golding Jobbers and Golding Paper Cutters, we have discovered 
some new features that mean decided improvements in these machines, and these improve- 
ments make even more conservative our recent recommendations on extra efficiency. 


Job-Plant Efficiency is our hobby, and if you can’t get to 
the show and see our exhibit, send out a line for catalogs 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

















“THE ROLLING LIFT” 
—the Reason Why the 


Clark Transfer 
Trucks 


elevate heavy loads so easily. 


Foldwell Enamel 


The Coated Paper That Will Not 
Crack or Break 


@ When your customer’s speci- 
fications read, ‘‘ Print this circular 
on coated paper that will not Every unnecessary movement has 


crack,”’ been eliminated, while the minimum 


amount of friction is secured by use of 
Use Foldwell 


Roller Bearings. 
q It is easy to handle and it re- 
duces cost in the bindery depart- 
ment—no waste —easily and 
quickly folded — even inexperi- 
enced help can’t hurt it. 








If these facts interest you, write Dept. “‘C”’ 
for Bulletin L2 and full information 


@ Send for printed and plain sam- 


ples — prices quoted to printers. 


The George P. Clark Co. 
CHICAGO PAPER CO. Department € 


Main Office: Windsor Locks, Conn. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park Row 

















Your Near-by Dealers 


solicit your patronage on the basis that they can serve you at the 


right price and fill your orders quickly. 


This Directory is in the 


interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper Dealers, Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and Monotype Composition, 
Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc. 


' Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 





FLORIDA 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


are specified by the largest and best known 
printers and electrotypers 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 


Fisher Building Chicago 


e 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4041 E. Ravenswood Park. 
Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Drew’s 
Wholesale Paper 


House 
30% West Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bond and writing papers of all grades. 
Shipping tags, envelopes, cardboards, etc 
Agents: Jaenecke Printing Inks. 





“WE DO IT” LF 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-806 


Ifits ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 


=e 








STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


DSMESSSunONeRT ice 1620 E.RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


BUSINESS STATIONERY ETC: VOR. 











Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 





ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 


SIO 





In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 

ECONOMY QUADS $s, 
SAMPLE F - 
958 Harrison St., Chicago “Uz * 


25°10 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
Flexible 


102-108 S. Clinton St., Chicago Glues 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


Hawrin WAY, 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
Waste Paper 
1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Anderson Co. 
Designers, Electrotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C. S. Partridge, President 
Model Ink Fountain 
A solution of the Ink Fountain 


General offices and warehouse 
en Partridge & 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 
problem. Can be at- 


tached to any size 
Gordon. Write for 
particulars, 
Printers 
Machine Works 
219 So. Clinton St. 
Chicago 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 

ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 
Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Gold and Silver Inks 


Bright as bronze, that work and print right 
on coated stock, rough covers and bonds. 
Write for specimens, literature and price. 
The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 
Chicago, 528 S. Dearborn St. 
Phila.,5907 Market St. N. Y., 154 Nassau St. 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one cr more colors, go to 


ae PammersGpilling compery 
Offset Printers 
732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Artists Engravers 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 
Correspondence solicited. 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satis‘y them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
—— better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 





William Thomson 
Printers Machinery Company 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Complete line of ‘*‘COLT’S ARMORY” and 
‘**LAUREATE” Presses and parts in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 

We have a store that will interest up-to-date 
printers, embossers and paper box manutac- 

turers. Call and see us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW JERSEY 


Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 
An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix from type and 
type from the matrix. Suc- 
cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 
Circular on Application 
ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 











Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bonds and Ledger Papers 


All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 





Write for samples 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 
of speciai machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


OHIO 





MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 











Investigate and Know Why 
A thousand printers use and recognize ‘THE 
JOHNSON WAY?” as scientific roller care. 
Our roller racks never wear out, adjust to any 
size press, eliminate the fire hazard, promote 
efficiency and cleanliness. 

Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Co., Ltd. 


Makers of Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Telephone, 3186 Cypress 


Frank Gerhardt 


Manufacturer of 


of any description 
1162 Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Last Station Fulton Street ‘City Line L” 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 
79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble — Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








CAPPER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
SERS meses | < SE 


2 





ARTISTS 630) 


: 3° 617-9819 
ENGRAVERS i¢)\\3, 9:4 BROADWAY 
COLOR PLATE MAKERSSSS “’ KANSAS CITY. MO. 





LINOTYPE 


Instruction; established 1906; seven Lino- 
types; 150 students yearly; get our terms 
betore deciding. Call or write. 


Special Summer Rate 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Ave, (24th St.), New York City 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 
PAOTOSS ENE COLORS 


(GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHILADELPHIA 








Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of ail kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

Aiso 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 
gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 





Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of all kinds 

for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 


Hawkins-Wilson Co. 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 


Linotypers Typecasters Make-ups 
We will set and make up ail kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 


will handle the job too large for your compos- 
ing-room at a profit to you. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1156 Chelsea 








Commercial Art 
FOR THE TRADE 
DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING, 
Birp’s-EYeE Views 


A Complete Art Department at Your Service. 
Correspondence solicited 


The H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut St., Phila. 








We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive, 

Let us tell you more about why 


Sanders’ Engravings 
have the greatest selling qualities. 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 















Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Announcement 


We are pleased to announce that we have just closed 
arrangements with the 





H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, of Boston, Mass., 


to sell their entire and complete line of type and all 
supplies furnished by them. We will have a com- 
plete line of their product in our store ready for 
delivery on or about the 15th of September, 1913. 


William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Alta Velour Bond 


Ripple Finish — Unwatermarked 
13 cents per Ib. 
17x 22— 24 Ib, 22x34—48 Ib. 
Turquoise Blue Russett 
Golden Rod India 


Envelopes to match 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
** Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 
514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Telephones: Wabash 2632-2633 


White 


Auto. 54-520 








SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER’S 


Sample-Book of 
Offset Printing 


Contains the history of and tells how to do offset printing, with for- 
mulae, including transferring from plates and retransferring from type, 
together with numerous 


Samples of Offset Printing 


on various kinds of paper, in black and in colors. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, FIFTY CENTS 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
(Subscription $2.00 per year) 
WARREN C. BROWNE, Editor and Publisher 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONTHLY 


trades, with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription 
for Foreign Countries, 14s. 9d.—post free. Sample Copy, 1s. 


Deutscher Wuch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
. ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—the newest of labels—1s plates in color, 
$3 


00. 
**FIGURE STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = =- Vienna VI./i Austria 


Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Established January, 1894, 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


BG 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 





The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National TradeJournal’” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The WHITLOCK PONY 


Two-Revolution Two-Roller 


The PREMIER 


Four- Roller 


Two- Revolution 





LEADERS IN THEIR FIELD THE WORLD OVER 


For many years THE WHITLOCK PONY, because of its sim- 
plicity, swiftness and smoothness of operation, ability to get work on 
and off with dispatch and by reason of the excellence of its product, has 
held first place among pony presses against all competitors. 


With that unfailing certainty with which all good things surely 
achieve the ends for which they are designed, THE PREMIER has 
won recognition from the printing-press user for its undoubted superi- 
ority in every mechanical feature and device entering into modern 
printing-press construction. 


The WHITLOCK PONY 
The PREMIER 


are the BEST of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About Them 




















AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Loule, Cleveland, Cues, | The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 

nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas a 

City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 

cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas, Port- 

land, Vancouver—AMERICAN TYPE 

FounpDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 

& BRo., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 
Toronto,Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BROS., 


105 Elizabeth St., Canada West, N EW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


egg a bee Li STEWART, 
92 McGill St,, Canada East. ° P ‘ 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
— 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 4 
rovinces. . . 
London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
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Cooper Hewitt Light Saves Money for You 
Also Makes Money for You 


T SAVES money because it is the cheapest lamp to operate and maintain. 
It makes money because it increases the efficiency of your pressmen and 
compositors, enabling them to see better than with any other light, being 
easier on their eyes than any other light. 
You will find Cooper Hewitt lamps in the most efficiently operated plants in 
the country. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send for Bulletin No. 947, ‘‘ Industrial Lighting.” 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 











Get More Money for Your 
Waste Paper 


Printers, Lithogra- 

phers, Engravers and 

Paper Dealers realize 

better prices for their 

waste paper when 
baled. 


A Insurance companies 
_ now recognize baled paper 
' as a protection from fire— 
hence, you lessen the rate 

of risk for insurance. 


SEND US YOUR 
ORDERS 


For over twenty years we have catered to the 
printers with the Jest steel and copper plate service 
to be had. They have become our regular local 
representatives and enjoy a profitable side line, 
without investment. The printer simply sends us 
his orders for 

Steel-die Embossed Letter-heads, 

Cards, ete. 

Wedding Invitations 

Monogram Stationery 

Crests, Coats-of-Arms 

Club Invitations 

Dance Programs 


Book Plates 


Sidhsalets All Steel i. 


Announcement Cards 
In fact any character of steel, copperplate, or steel- 
die embossing work quickly executed. Write for 
our various sample outfits. 


Baling Press 


keeps your establishment clean, requires little 

space ; its operation is simple and powerful, and is 

substantially built. You can make your waste paper 

pay a handsome profit and this machine will pay 

for itself in ashort time. Send for our proposition. 
Ask us to send you our Catalogue ‘‘C”’ 


Davenport Manufacturing Co. . aie. Neier, 
Davenport, Iowa ? CHICAGO 





l-FREUND & SONS 


























IN ANY COST SYSTEM 


where the hourly charge for service includes machine time and expense 
as well as labor, errors in time records make a serious difference in the 


ie Calculagraph Records 


of Elapsed Time are the only safe time records to use, and they will fit 
any cost system. ‘They are also best for pay-rolls. Impossible for the Cal- 
culagraph to make mistakes. 

Ask for our free booklet, ‘Accurate Cost Records in Print-Shops.”’ 


Calculagraph Company 1460 Jewelers’ Building 


New York City 























OU can put your paper-cut- 
ter knife in perfect cutting 
condition in two or three min- 
utes with two or three rubs of the 


Carborundum 


Machine Knife Stone 


@ There is a lot of time, grinding 
expense — loss on stock that is 
rumed with a dull knife, to be 
saved by using this great little 
stone. 

@ There is nothing harder, 
sharper, or faster-cutting than 
Carborundum — that is why the 
Carborundum Machine Knife 
Stone will put an edge on the 
knife in a. jiffy—and you don't 
have to take it out of the machine. 


Round or square shape—from your hardware 


dealer or direct, $ / .00. 


The Carborundum (<> 
Company Ve 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














The MonitorSystem 


of Automatic Press Control 


Just Press a Button’ 


woniegh 
ONG 


The Monitor System places 
at the finger ends of the oper- 
ator complete and positive 
control of every movement 
required of the machine. 


It starts, stops, reverses, 
accelerates, decelerates, or 
may be limited to merely start- 
ing and stopping features 
with a safety or locking posi- 
tion. 


It prevents accidents, saves 
the time of the man on the 
job and enables him to work 
faster with better results. 


Its installation is simple 
and costs but little more than 
the old-fashioned, time-con- 
suming, hand-controlled rhe- 
ostat. 


Write for Bulletin No. 22 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ltl South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1045 Old Colony Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 804 Penn Sq. Bldg. BOSTON, 141 Milk St. 
2140 
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Why You'll Want to Use 


American Linen Record 


Ledger Paper 


You printers who are fastidious buyers of ledger paper will 
have cause to rejoice when you se AMERICAN LINEN 
RECORD. A glance at this paper, a test of its fine ruling, 
writing and erasing properties, a comparison of its great 
tensile strength and unblemished whiteness, we are sure 
will convince you quickly that this is your idea of what the 
perfect ledger paper should be. 

AMERICAN LINEN RECORD isa prize product—a blue-blooded 
aristocrat from a mill that makes the highest grades of writing-paper 
exclusively. The materials entering into the manufacture of this paper 


are carefully selected and of the highest quality. The most approved 
methods are employed in making; in fact, nothing is left undone 





to qualify this paper for highest honors in the No. 1 Ledger field. 


Wide Distribution Increases Output, 
Lowers Cost 


Getting distribution is generally a costly feature of merchandising, but expense and 
delay in marketing AMERICAN LINEN RECORD have been practically eliminated. 
Naturally, having succeeded in producing a paper that will be sought by critical users, 
paper-houses were eager to stock it. This is probably the first time in, the history of paper- 
dom that a product enjoyed such wide distribution at the outset 


GREAT RANGE OF USES 
The quality commends AMERICAN LINEN RECORD for all important forms where permanency 


in the paper is absolutely essential, such as bound and loose-leaf ledgers, blank books, county, govern- 
ment and civic records, real estate deeds, mortgages, wills and legal documents, insurance policies, stock 
and bond certificates, inventories, etc., and the lighter weights for distinctive business stationery. This 
paper will not weaken or discolor with age through continued exposure and, having exceptional folding 
properties, it will survive rough handling. 


All who have seen AMERICAN LINEN RECORD are enthusiastic about it. It will pay you in the 
end to get acquainted with this paper without delay. Supply it on orders requiring a ledger paper that 
will give perfect service. Send to any of the paper concerns listed here and they will gladly furnish plain 
or printed specimens for your careful inspection. 


The National Paper Trade Association 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 








ae teben ee Samples 








CHICAGO 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
EMPIRE PAPER CO. 
MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
MOSER PAPER COMPANY. 
THE PAPER MILLS’ CoO. 
PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER 

PAPER CO. 

BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CRESCENT PAPER CO. 
C. P. LESH PAPER CO. 


LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO., Ine. 


BALTIMORE 
J. FRANCIS HOCK & CO. 


BOSTON 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. 
PROCTOR PAPER CO. 
THE A. STORRS & BEMENT CO. 


LOWELL (MASS.) 
PROCTOR PAPER CO. 


DETROIT 
BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS 
BERMINGHAM-SEAMAN- 
PATRICK CO. 
CHOPE-STEVENS PAPER CO. 
UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS PAPER CO. 
McCLELLAN PAPER CO. 
THE JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. 


BUFFALO 
THE ALLING & CORY CO. 
R. H. THOMPSON CoO. 


NEW YORK 
ANDREWS & LEWERTH, Inc. 
MILLER & WRIGHT PAPER CO. 
PAUL E. VERNON & CO. 


ROCHESTER 
THE ALLING & CORY CO. 


CINCINNATI 
THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. 
THE CINCINNATI CORDAGE & 
PAPER CO. 
THE DIEM & WING PAPER CO. 


CLEVELAND 
UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WHITING-PATTERSON CO. 
WILKINSON BROTHERS & 

CO., Ine. 


PITTSBURGH 
THE ALLING & CORY CO. 


LYNCHBURG (VA.) 
THE ALLING & CORY CO. 


RICHMOND (VA.) 
B. W. WILSON PAPER 
CO., Ine. 














Are YouSTILL Paying Monopoly Prices? 


WHY?P 


30 Cents on every Dollar that you pay the Trust should | 
remain in your pocket 








STOP THE LEAK NOW!! 


QCOOOOOOOQOOOGCOOOGOOOOOOOOOOSOCHOOOODOOOOOOOOOOCHOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO® 


INTERTYPES are now in use INTERTY PE 








in practically every State in the 

Union. All are giving perfect SS 
satisfaction. Let us refer you pilings ae 
to some user in your vicinity. 


% 


Do not be influenced by threats 
or intimidations 


We have made arrangements 
with a responsible Surety 
Company to furnish any 
INTERTYPE purchaser, at a 
small cost, with a Bond protect- 
ing him from patent litigation. 


Price, $2,150 


F. O. B. Brooklyn THE ACME OF HIGH QUALITY 





QCOOOOOOOOOOODOOPCOOOESQOOMOOOOOOOODOOODOOOOOOOOOGOOOODBOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOO 


® INTERNATIONAL = 
_"PESETTINGMACHINEG 


World Building Rand-McNally Building 316 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Why Not Buy the Best ana 
Save the After Troubles 


cA Tatum Power Paper Punch 
Fitted With Direct Connected -7Vlotor 
for $180.00 


@ Tatum Paper Punching Machines are too well 
known to need description. 

@ Unusual strength of construction, combined with 
accuracy of workmanship, makes possible a great 
variety of work which may be accomplished by 
their use. 

@ We can show you wonderful results accom- 
plished with our special combination or gang 
punches, made for every conceivable purpose. 


Further information and complete catalogue on request 


54 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


Main Office and Factory: &§ le New York Office: 
Cincinnati, Ohio ey, oA S 180 Fulton Street 


Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit” 




















Let the Facts—Not Claims 
—Decide for You 


Are you purchasing a press for the future? 
If so, you should learn more of a press than can 
be shown by a few days’ test. Most presses 
run well for ashort time, but what of the future ? 

First be sure that the press is mechanically 
well-built ; leave the price as a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Years of successfu! press building have made 


The Gally Universal 
Cuttin3, and Creasing, 
Presses 


the best known for satisfactory services. 

Our presses embody all of the features recog- 
nized as necessary to perfect printing-press 
construction, results, etc., and are made with sufficient strength to withstand long and powerful service ; there- 
fore, if you are on the market for perfect cutting and creasing on any stock the GALLY will answer the call. 


Built in Five Sizes From 20x 30 in. to 30x 44 in. 





We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 





The National Machine Company, Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 





























SUPERFINE™. King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch. 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 
SUPER FINE, 


KING PAPER COMPANY (4 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 











Are You Alive 


To the great saving that you will effect through 
the use of the 


““Ideal’’Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper 











GUARANTEED 


FLAT a ne 








GUMMED PAPER 








Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 











Ut stands the test The Ruler That Meets the Require- 


and comparison 


swith al \) ments of To-day and To-morrow 


The DEWEY ruler stands at the head of its class in 
RaG eal point of service, perfection and satisfaction. Its up-to- 
; ° date achievements have won favor among those who have 
Ec ° examined and installed it in their binderies. 
ary re —— a [- Buying a ruler is an investment that should be accorded 
NA aS) ca Se careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment ? 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


These machines are guaranteed to F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


do perfect work SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THIS SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


will be of interest to our army of friends. 
We have recently moved from Warsaw, 
Indiana, to LaFayette, Indiana, where we 
now occupy the immense tract of ground 
and the large, well-equipped plant for- 
merly occupied by the LaFayette Safe and 
Lock Company, and with our increased 
facilities we greatly add to our output. 
@ The Anderson line needs little or no 
introduction, inasmuch as the Anderson 
Folders, wherever installed, have given 
such lasting and satisfactory service. 


We Manufacture 19 Styles of Anderson 
Foldin?, Machines 


q The Anderson line comprises 19 differ- 
ent sizes and styles, among which is the 
Job Folding Machine, which will handle a 
range of work from 8% by I1 inches to 
35 by 48 inches. In the newspaper and 
magazine line we are able to fold any- 
thing from 4 to 80 pages and in sizes 
from 16 by 22 inches to 40 by 54 inches, 
each machine being the very acme of per- 
fection. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
to every one. Thoroughly tested, and each 
machine is purposely constructed abso- 
lutely ‘“fool-proof.” 





— | 





Send for catalogue, and if in need of any special folder, let us submit prices of 
installation. Watch The Inland Printer each month for special announcements. 


ANDERSON FOLDER CO, 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Parisian 
Novelty 
Company 


CREATORS AND MAKERS of 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


OUR NEW HOME. 





55,000 Square Feet of Floor Space Devoted to 
ORIGINATING 4&2 MANUFACTURING 








Mirrors, Tape Measures, Fobs, Paperweights, Safety 
Match Holders, Bill Hooks, Buttons, Badges, Etc. 


CELLULOID PRINTERS 


of Name Plates, Calendar Cards, Rules and Similar Articles 








WE ALSO INSTALL THE MACHINES 
AND FURNISH SUPPLIES FOR THE 
ABOVE AND AFFILIATED ITEMS 
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Write us to-day 


) ! Parisian Novelty Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


The Parlsian Feel Post Scale 


953 
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Standard 
‘Tag 


[A Rope Stock] 


IT MAKES 12 STYLES OF PAR- 
ALLEL AND RIGHT ANGLE 
FOLDS IN ONE OPERATION. 








te 


AUTOMATICALLY PACKS RE- 
QUIRING ONLY ONE PERSON, 


etm, Sete ci 


HANDLES ANY PAPER. FROM 
ONION SKIN TO COATED 
BOOK, SIZES 18X24 DOWN TO 
21X5. 


AT SPEEDS UP TO 7,000 PER 
HOUR AND WITH THE GREAT- 
EST ACCURACY AND LEAST 
WASTE. 


UNIVERSAL WITHOUT REMOV- 
ABLE PARTS MAKES SETTING 
QUICK AND SIMPLE. 


FLOOR SPACE 3°X4’ INCLUD- 
ING OPERATOR 


A MODERN MACHINE WITH- 
OUT WHICH YOU MAKE LESS 


¢ 
ao \ 


nA. tae. a 


— 
Ss 
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This is the quality of tag your customer 
wants. It practically ensures the delivery 
of his shipments. Remember, too, that there 
is more profit for the printer when he sells 


CARS  See DENNISON’S STANDARD TAGS 
ADDRESS 


unter « CANADA | cnowro in place of the cheap wood pulp variety. 


SOUTHERN AND EASTERN U. S. 
P. M. CABELL CO.. 2 RECTOR ST... N.Y, 


ALL OTHER TERRITORY 


Dennison Mlanufacluring Sex 


THE TAG MAKERS 


THe AMERICAN Fouping Macuine Co. 
WARREN, OHIO, U. S. A. . : . 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


London Berlin Buenos Aires 

































THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















Typesetting Machine 
Engineers’ Journal 


23 Duane Street, New York 


A monthly magazine devoted to composing- 
room machinery, edited and published by practical 
machinists. 

Complete patent records of inventions applica- 
ble to typesetting and typecasting machinery in 
all countries—a feature. 


$1.00 A YEAR 











The Ries Knife Sharpener 


Will keep your cutter knive 
sharp all the time. Ze 






Ask your 
Jobber 


about it. 
Manufactured by 


SACKSTEDER BROBS., Tiffin, Ohio 


For Sale by All the Leading Jobbers 



























THE SIMPLEX FOUNTAIN —Nickel-Plated 


This fountain can be cleaned and regulated in less time than any fountain 


made, as it is not necessary to take fountain apart or off the press. 


One lever 


for adjusting flow of ink. The roller is swung free from body of fountain 


(as shown in cut) by simply unhooking links on both sides. 
screws to become lost or worn. 


SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1660 Foulkrod St., 


No regulating 


Frankford, Phila. 


Sold by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 





Ready for use. 


Open for cleaning. 





HOW MUCH AN HOUR 


is your own time worth? You've considered the time of your men and 

, learned to charge a fair price for it. You've studied time-saving for 
your employees. Now think about your own time—most valuable of 
all, One way you can conserve it is by using 


PREFERRED TYPE-FACES 


the new, convenient Barnhart specimen-book that contains a// you 
need to know about type. Keepit handy. Use it. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Atlanta 168-170-172 W. Monroe St., Dallas 


St. Paul Seattle 
St. Louis CHICAGO Omaha 
New York 


Washington Kansas City 
** Everything Any Printer Needs”’ 


SQ» 


Defiance Bond 


Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASS. 














CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 








ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 








TELEPHONE CALUMET 4233 


Western Paper Stock Co. 


BUYERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Redington Counters 


are accurate; durable; will not repeat or jump; 
all steel; no screws; easy to set; large figures. 
Equip your presses with them, 


For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S.A. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


112 So. Sangamon Street, Chicago 
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Rebuilt Printers’ Machinery 
GUARANTEED EQUAL TO NEW 
Largest stock of cylinder and job presses. Linotype and Monotype 
machines ready for immediate delivery. 

Modern plants bought for cash 


RICH & McLEAN, 51 Cliff Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Standard of the Government Printing Office 
KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





BACKLESS BUSINESS CALENDAR 
IS A MADE UP SHEET CALENDAR 
As Easy to Print as a Business Card 
A MONEY-MAKER for the PRINTER 
No Stitching, Eyeletting or Collating Afterwards 


SEND 6c FOR SAMPLES 


65 W Houston St., New York 


Malvin Lichter 


99 
“Roughing ’ {°7 the Trade 
hg ioe doy in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this as ai teddy Three-color hal- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of am 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application, orrespondence invited, 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


experience in making BONDS has taught us how to produce them 
technically and mechanically correct. Send for particulars. It will pay you. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. c. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, III. 


























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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What Do You Think of the 


“Krause Automatic Gold Leaf 
Stamping Press? 


of 5 Hand 
Presses 


Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., "shire New York 








What Are Your Power 


Requirements? 





Why not buy 
your motors 
from specialists 
and get free 
advice on the 
subject? You 
will get better 
motors — lower = 
prices—and more satisfactory service 
by doing so. 


Motors for printing- presses have been 
our specialty for 21 years. 





Write for our Printers’ Guide—you will find 
it indispensable. Copy free to any printer. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 














Purchasing aVictoria Press 


gives you the QUALITY you 
pay for. 


Positively the most improved 
platen press. 


For high-grade printing it 
has no equal. 
To comprehend the valuable 


‘features you have to read our 
catalog. 





If in New York, don’t fail to 
visit our exhibition-room, showing 
printing and embossing presses, 
also special machines for the trade. 





VICTORIA PRESS MFG. COMPANY E:xzsbiishestss7 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
































Mr. Printer—Read This List of Speakers 

at the Central States Printers’ Exposition 

and Third Ohio Printers’ Federation 
Trade and Cost Congress 


—then ask yourself if you can afford to miss the mental 
stimulus, the broader view, the greater insight into your 
problems that these master minds will give you. 








GOV. J. M. COX H. S. McCORMICK 


Columbus, Ohio New York City 
“Ohio in Press and Print” *‘ Office Equipment and Systematizing”’ 


HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS Oo. W. WROUGHTON 


Washington, D. C. -Kansas City, Mo. 


A. M. GLOSSBRENNER “Credits” 
tenn, Ind. C. LEE DOWNEY 


‘“ ” 
Efficiency Cincinnati, O. 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS ** Accounting” 
Detroit, Mich. 
eae COL. E. T. MILLER 


**Salesmanship” 
Columbus, O. 
T. F. MacMANUS “ Appraisals and Inventory” 
Toledo, O. 


“ Advertising ”’ W. B. HOLLIDAY 


Cincinnati, O. 
ALBERT W. FINLEY “The Long Price-List”’ 


Boston, Mass. 


“Organization” BEN F. CORDAY 


ELBERT HUBBARD Cleveland, O. 
East Aurora, N. Y. “Costs — Plus Profit ”’ 





F. J. Trezise, Chief Instructor of the Inland Printer Technical School, will give a stere- 
opticon lecture on the underlying principles of typography as taught in the I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing. 





In addition—ask yourself if you can profitably forego 
the view of the most representative assemblage of 
printers’ machinery, equipment and supplies ever 
brought together under one roof. 

Decide now to attend the Central States Million Dollar 


Printers’ Exposition and Third Ohio Printers’ Federation 
Trade and Cost Congress 


Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6(inc.), 1913 


























Farin Advance 
of the Times 


A prominent subscriber of this publication, 
a large dealer in New York City, in a letter 
dated July 25, uses the following language: 


‘*T have heard it said on several occasions 
that INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL—was undoubtedly the best 
magazine, but that it was ahead of the times. 
That was some time ago. Now I believe that 
business men have reached the point where 
they appreciate a publication of that kind.”’ 


demand “boiled down” 
etc. 


will not read. 


of its high character. 





Prosperous dealers and subscribers 
reading matter, 
free from piffle, birthday announcements, 
The text matter must be of interest, 
up to date, right to the point, else they 


Send for sample copy if you do not know 
INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL — and be convinced 


Inland Stationer 
Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















The press that makes proving easy 
Registering done handily by anybody 


Not only has the Potter Proof Press elevated the standards of 
proof, but it has aided materially in simplifying the process itself. 

No special skill is required on the Potter Proof Press. 
can quickly master it and produce perfect proofs. 
proofs at no increase in producing cost. 

In the matter of registering colors high-priced skill is not required. 
The method is simple and direct and gets results. 
can well afford to enhance his prestige and boost his trade by send- 
ing all proofs in colors. 

It pays. Pays in shop efficiency; pays in selling force. The Potter 
Proof Press pays handsomely. 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


A boy 
This means better 


hus a printer 


“Ask the man who owns one.” 


Manufacturers 


312 North May Street, CHICAGO 
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